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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TRUE HISTORY: PAST AND PRESENT 


HEN I was a youngster start- 
ing to study for the priest- 
hood, a kindly Protestant friend, a 
historian of some distinction, said 
to me: “The history of your Church 
is glorious in spite of certain in- 
evitable scandals. I trust your pro- 
fessors while pointing out the glories 
will not deny the scandals. A nice 
sense of historical truth demands 
that the good and the bad both be 
told.” 

When I got to the seminary I 
found that my friend was in effect 
paraphrasing what Pope Leo XIII. 
had said when he threw open the 
Vatican archives to the scholars of 
the world: “Dic veritatem; Deus 
non indiget mendacio,” “Tell the 
truth; God has no 
need of a lie.” That 
precept my profes- 
sors observed as a 
matter of course. They made no 
attempt to hush up or gloss over 
the scandals that have at times af- 
flicted the Church. They did not 
distort history in the interest of 
apologetics. , 

True, we had to listen to a long 
series (O Lord, how long!) of biog- 
raphies of bishops read in the as- 


God Needs 
No Lie 


sembly room—an insufferable piece 
of bogus history. If we were to be- 
lieve the stories in those uncritical 
volumes, all bishops were paragons 
of virtue, intellectual giants and 
wizards in the art of diocesan ad- 
ministration. One after another 
they appeared infallible and im- 
peccable. But of course we didn’t 
believe them. We laughed at them. 
And so, to tell the truth, did the 
faculty. 

In the classroom a different story 
was told. When, for example, we 
came to the history of St. Thomas 
More and St. John Fisher, sent to 
the block by Henry VIII., our nat- 
ural curiosity as to why only one 
layman and only one bishop were 
executed was satisfied honestly by 
Lingard who informed us that the 
other bishops and courtiers aposta- 
tized to save their precious necks. 
Nor were we spared the unedifying 
details. The churchmen had 
hemmed and hawed, shuffled and 
temporized, and in the end tricked 
themselves into believing that after 
all no substantial change had taken 
place in the Church of the realm of 
England. We were therefore in a 
position to see that Sir Thomas 
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More’s heroism was all the more 
remarkable because he, a layman, 
had to reject the sophistical advice 
of cowardly priests and bishops, 
and that St. John Fisher’s courage 
was all the greater because he stood 
alone at the scaffold. Jesus died 
abandoned by the Apostles; Fisher 
died abandoned by his fellow- 
bishops. 

The Gospels, by the way, are the 
supreme example of honest history. 
If the story of the passion of Christ 
had been written or even edited by 
one of that school which doctors 
history to make it “edifying,” we 
should never have heard of the 
treachery of Judas or the perjury 
of St. Peter. The terribly revealing 
sentence, “the disciples all leaving 
Him fled away,” would have been 
deleted from the text. But the 
evangelists seem to have believed 
that “what God has permitted to 
happen, man may be permitted to 
know.” Once the truth is set be- 
fore us we see that though at first 
it shocks us, it turns out in the end 
to be a support and a comfort. 
Historians could learn much from 
the frankness of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 


T always amuses me when in the 
course of the liturgical year we 
come to the lessons of the second 
nocturn for St. Augustine. All the 
world knows that he was a sinner, 
and of what kind of sin he was espe- 
cially guilty. But you would never 
suspect it from the 


Bowdlerized __ breviary. Therein 
Hagiography you read that he 
grew up in Car- 


thage, fell into Manichzism, went 
to Rome, thence to Milan, met St. 
Ambrose, was baptized, became a 
holy bishop and so on and so on; 
and—now here is the amusing state- 
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ment—“when about to die he had 
the Penitential Psalms propped up 
before his eyes because he was wont 
to say that no one should leave this 
world without some penance ‘even 
if conscious of no sin’”! Doubtless 
the anonymous writer of the lesson 
thought it not edifying to mention 
the sins of the flesh that Augustine 
confessed to the wide world. Bowd- 
lerizing the life of St. Augustine, 
the pious biographer ruined its 
meaning. If the breviary had been 
our only source of information, 
some hundreds of thousands of men 
who have to battle against flesh and 
blood would have been deprived of 
the encouragement and consolation 
that emerge from St. Augustine’s 
utterly honest Confessions. In hagi- 
ography as elsewhere paradox rules. 
Those who write for edification, 
scandalize; those who tell the scan- 
dals, edify. 


T was a wise director of souls who 

said “we should not attempt 
to sustain our mature spiritual life 
upon the pap fed to us when we were 
babies.” Yet there are “spiritual 
writers” and “pious” chroniclers 
who try to stuff gruel down the gul- 
lets of men and women who need 
good red meat. There 
are preachers who 
by silence or evasion 
attempt to conceal 
certain ugly facts in Church history 
from educated and sophisticated 
adults. The translator of Dom 
Charles Poulet’s recently published 
Church History expresses the hope 
that “in its English dress it will 
find a place in the home of the 
layman who knows too little about 
the glories and triumphs of the 
Catholic Church.” But be it ob- 
served that the laity will not see 
the real “glories” and “triumphs” 


Milk or 
Meat? 
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unless they read also the trials of 
the Church coming from within as 
well as without. Father Lenhart 
reviewing the book in the Central- 
Blatt remarks that “the clergy of 
this country virtually never preach 
historical sermons.” If the clergy 
fear to preach the whole story they 
may as well continue to preach none 
of it. 

We encourage our people to go to 
college. They go, and get their eyes 
open to what has been going on in 
this wicked world. They return, 
sit in the pews and listen, pained 
and disgusted when a preacher tor- 
tures the truth to make a point in 
favor of the Faith. Those who don’t 
go to college pick up some odd 
fragments of knowledge, true or 
false, in historical novels or at the 
movies. We leave them in their 
misinformation because we fear to 
treat scandalous historical events 
frankly. I imagine that our Lord 
would say to such preachers as 
these: “Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith! Do ye think that 
the admission of a sin or a crime 
here and there could destroy My 
Church?” The preacher who tells 
the truth is often accused by the 
unco-orthodox of being “wanting 
in faith.” On the contrary it is 
the “fearful” whose faith is little. 

I can imagine that when St. Mark, 
generally thought to be St. Peter’s 
amanuensis, came to the incident 
of the denial, he asked the chief of 

the Apostles, “Shall 
“PaintMeas we put that in?” 
Iam: Warts And St. Peter, we 
and All” may be sure, an- 

swered, “If you leave 
that out you will be a dissembler 
and I shall be for the second time a 
coward.” Since, therefore, under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost the 
evangelists record the fall of Peter, 
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the treason and suicide of Judas and 
the skulking away of all the Apos- 
tles when Jesus was apprehended, 
why may not we admit to the peo- 
ple the facts in the career of Alex- 
ander VI., John XII. and a half 
dozen other unworthy occupants of 
the Chair of Peter? When Leo 
XIII. opened those archives, he 
knew what was in them. Yet he 
said, “Dig in, find the truth, tell all.” 
And they surely did. Pastor, Jans- 
sen, Grisar, Duchesne, Baudrillart, 
Gasquet and in their train some 
hundreds of research scholars have 
unearthed in the Vatican facts that 
—so the timid would have said— 
would give the coup de grace to the 
Church. But the Church doesn’t 
get the coup de grdce—not until the 
last trumpet. But harm the Church 
or help her, those master-scholars 
would have abhorred as blasphemy 
any distortion or concealment of 
historical fact. Truth is God; to 
tamper with Truth is to do violence 
to God. 


AM not to be understood as advo- 
cating an indiscriminate pur- 
veying of scandal to simple people 
who have not asked for it and 
wouldn’t know what to make of it. 
Not all literature is written pueris 
virginibusque. Not all history is 
to be retailed to the unsophisticat- 
ed. But I speak of the rights and 
the needs of educated persons whose 
minds have been awakened, whose 
intellectual curiosity craves satis- 
faction. They are, many of them, 
the product of our own colleges. 
When they ask for bread we must 
not give them a stone; when they 
seek truth we must not put them 
off with an evasion. Not even to 
keep them in the fold must we de- 
ceive them. Truth will hold them 
and save them. 
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OW in journalism as in ecclesi- 
astical history, that is to say 

in the treatment of history in the 
making as well as of history made 
long ago, our first obligation is to 
tell the truth. Not because truth- 
telling is the best policy. It isn’t. 
Those who tell the 


Tell the truth generally have 
Truth their heads chopped 
and Die? off—literally or 


metaphorically. 
Blackfriars, the English Dominican 
monthly, on the occasion of the ap- 
pearance of its 200th number re- 
printed its salutatory of some seven- 
teen years ago. Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb had written: “We purpose to 
tell the truth; not knowing or en- 
quiring whether we shall or shall 
not make a ,living. Indeed, we 
have been assured by one of our 
chief advisers that after a long ex- 
perience of the world he never knew 
a man who made a living by tell- 
ing the Truth; but he knew three 
men who met their death. It may 
be that Blackfriars, in its witness 
to the Truth, may have as short a 
career as the Holy Innocents... . 
We would not complicate our 
search for truth with any economic, 
political or ethical considerations; 
so we would not entangle our tell- 
ing the truth with any thought of 
compromizing truth in order to let 
Blackfriars live.” 

“Holy Innocents” is significant. 
“Innocent” to the worldly-wise con- 
notes “simple” in the sense of 
“simpleton.” Journalists, like dip- 
lomats, seldom speak the truth 
plainly. Even when a diplomat 
shouts, bangs the table and swears 
by heaven, he is acting a part. And 
often when a journalist becomes 
vehement and writes with apparent 
frenzy, he is not really telling the 
whole truth. If, for example, 
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he is pro-Communist, he will dash 
off a passage like this from the 
pen of Louis Fischer who writes 
from Madrid for the New York 
Nation: 

“General Franco, the supreme 
Christian ruler of reactionary Spain, 
is not inexperienced at this strategy 
of attacking a defenseless civilian 
population. . . . I’ve heard many 
raids and seen the machines which 
were making them. I have visited 
the spots where bombs had fallen. 
I have watched the 
rescue work in the 
smoking ruins. But 
on Friday I was in 
such a raid and I can declare that 
there is nothing so harrowing and 
so criminal in all the world... . I 
noticed people running. Soon the 
streets were empty. I could now 
detect the roar of airplane motors. 
Suddenly there was a crash, and 
before one could think, a mountain 
of smoke rose above a five-story 
building down the street. We 
turned the corner; there was an- 
other deafening bang, and the 
bricks of the cornices mixed with 
wood and glass separated from a 
huge apartment house and fell 
across our path about three hun- 
dred yards ahead. .. . A woman 
opened a door and called to us to 
come in. ‘Such barbarians!’ she 
exclaimed. . . . Presently automo- 
biles began to return with people 
who had lost limbs or parts of their 
faces. In such moments one hates 
violently; the hate remains.” 

To the unwary and the uninitiated 
that has the ring of sincerity. But 
it is none the less dishonest because 
only partially true. It is what 
Fischer does not report that makes 
the lie. The wary reader must find 
the remainder of the truth else- 
where; for example in William P. 


One Side of 
the News 
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Carney’s full-page uncensored re- 
port to The New York Times for 
December 7th: 

“General Franco’s offer to re- 
spect both the diplomatic and the 
Salamanca districts, if they were 
not fortified and if government ar- 
tillery were not placed in them, 
was rejected by the 
Loyalists at the be- 
ginning of the siege. 
Nevertheless, these 
quarters have not been bombed 
from the air or shelled, with a few 
exceptions on the outskirts of the 
Salamanca district. 

“Leaflets signed by General 
Franco and dropped on the city by 
his air raiders as late as November 
21st, advised all women, children 
and sympathetic non-combatants to 
take refuge in the northeastern part 
of the city. All other sections of 
Madrid —especially the center, 
where nearly all the Ministries are 
clustered—have been bombed and 
shelled heavily. 

“Machine guns and ridiculously 
ineffectual anti-aircraft guns firing 
one-pound shells are mounted on 
the tops of all the Ministries and 
tall buildings in the center of the 
city, such as the Fine Arts structure 
in Calle Alcala, Madrid’s main 
street, and the Palace of the Press 
in the Gran Via, or Broadway. 

“Batteries of six-inch guns have 
been placed in Callao Square, di- 
rectly in front of the Palace of the 
Press, and in one corner of the 
Retiro, the vast public park; 
near the Prado Museum, the Ob- 
servatory and the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works.” 

Placing guns on office buildings 
and residences made Madrid a forti- 
fied city, and in accordance with 
the rules, such as they are, a forti- 
fied city may be attacked like a fort. 


Other Side 
of the News 
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But the point is that Louis Fischer, 
being pro-Communist, omits what 
tells against the Communists and 
so in effect lies. An entirely honest 
reporter would say “look on this 
picture of Loyalist savagery and 
now look upon this picture of Rebel 
savagery.” As for the Nation it- 
self, though it frequently recounts 
and amplifies the crimes of Fas- 
cism, I have yet to see in its pages 
a graphic description and a vigor- 
ous unqualified condemnation of 
the crimes of Communism. 


ONTEMPORARY journalism is 

vitiated through and through 
with one-sidedness. There is, as 
far as I know, not a single secu- 
lar journal, even among the few 
good ones, that doesn’t lean to one 
side or the other in reporting news 
from Russia, Italy, Germany, Mex- 
ico, Spain or any other spot on this 
globe where Communism and Fas- 
cism or Communism 


and Capitalism are “Tell the 
in conflict. For this Truth: 
reason, apart from Shame the 
the primary duty of _ Devil” 


telling the truth for 

truth’s sake, a special obligation 
rests upon the Catholic press. If 
on our side we are so preoccupied 
with the crimes of Communism that 
we cannot see or will not admit the 
crimes of Fascism and Nazism; if 
because the Pope has made a con- 
cordat with Mussolini we fail to call 
attention to the fact that the Fascist 
concept of government is, as the 
Pope himself has said, “not a Cath- 
olic concept”; if knowing that our 
criticism of Fascism will bring a 
flood of letters accusing us of hatred 
of the Italian people, overweaning 
love for John Bull and tolerance to- 
wards the crimes of England, we 
avoid the subject altogether, or se- 
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lect for comment only certain 
advantages that have accrued to 
Italy under the rule of Jl Duce; if 
knowing that a protest against Hit- 
ler and his sporadic outbursts of 
madness will produce fiery letters 
accusing us of being in the pay of 
Stalin, we grow weary and take 
refuge in the production of an in- 
nocuous, bloodless, lifeless paper; 
we have to all intents and purposes 
apostatized from the ideal of Cath- 
olic journalism. 

Some three or four years ago 
when the annual convention of the 
Catholic Press Association was held 
in Baltimore, the Archbishop in a 
powerful and eloquent address ad- 
jured us to tell the truth and the 
whole truth about Mexico—at that 
time the most vital news topic. In 
Buffalo the preceding year the late 
Bishop had read deliberately and in- 
cisively from a carefully prepared 
address these words: “The Catholic 
press is the freest press in the 
world. If I have any criticism to 
pass upon you gentlemen of the 
press it is that you do not sufficient- 
ly use your freedom.” 


UPPOSE we come to cases. In 

July last, the Dublin Review, a 
sane, reputable, venerable Catholic 
quarterly of unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy carried an interesting article 
by Don Luigi Sturzo, “Experiences 
and Reflections.” It was a quiet, 
temperate record of what hap- 
pened when the Italian “Popular 
Party” fell afoul of 
the Fascist State. 
Don Sturzo’s group 
aimed to create con- 
stitutionally a “state truly popular, 
recognizing the limits of its activity, 
respectful of the natural centres 
and organizations —the family, 
classes, the Communes—respectful 


St. Thomas 
Unwelcome 
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of the rights of human personality 
and encouraging private initiative.” 
That kind of state is, by far, more 
Catholic than the totalitarian state. 
But neither Don Sturzo nor any 
other person would be allowed to 
write now in any Italian paper the 
differences between the Catholic 
ideal and the Fascist ideal of the 
state. If St. Robert Bellarmine 
could come back from beyond the 
grave, he could not now make in 
Italy the argument he made against 
the absolute state in his day. Nor 
could Suarez. For that matter 
neither could St. Thomas. Any 
slightest criticism of the present 
Italian polity would not be tolerated 
even in a saint. Chesterton makes 
the point that St. Thomas Aquinas 
was non-national or super-national, 
“He was Italian and French and 
German and in every way Euro- 
pean.” If Dante, as they say, was 
“the central man of all the ages,” 
St. Thomas Aquinas is the univer- 
sal man for any age. But if he were 
alive in Italy to-day he could not 
write in that serene, super-national, 
universal way of his. He would 
have to write nationally, narrowly, 
or the state would do what his 
brothers did, imprison him. He 
dearly loved controversy; he was in 
every debate that arose. To-day he 
would be told there is no place for 
controversy or debate in the Italian 
peninsula. In his own time he had 
to contend with heresy-hunters who 
accused him of heathenism. In the 
end his Aristotelianism was con- 
doned largely be- 
cause of his sanctity. 
But sanctity would 
not save him to-day. If he didn’t 
write Fascistically he couldn’t write 
at all. And uriless I have for a life- 
time misapprehended St. Thomas, 
he couldn’t think or write Fascisti- 


And Dante 











cally. He would reject as heresy 
the idea that truth is limited by geo- 
graphical or political considerations. 
Verbum Dei non est alligatum, “The 
word of God is not in chains.” But 
any contemporary philosopher who 
should venture to tell the whole 
truth in the Fascist state would soon 
be in chains. 

Dante, the greatest glory of Italian 
literature, would not be welcome in 
Florence now any more than he was 
in his own day, nor could he flee to 
Ravenna. More likely Lipari would 
be his destination. For Dante cer- 
tainly spoke his mind. And no man 
can speak his mind in the Fascist 
state unless it be a one-track mind 
running always in the direction or- 
dered by thé government. 

This is no random surmise. In 
1931 the Holy Father himself was 
compelled to endure the indignity 
of sending his Encyclical Non Ab- 
biamo Bisogno out of Italy and pub- 
lishing it from Paris. Even yet, 
when a modus vivendi has been 
reached by the Pope and the Duce, 
the Pope’s strictures upon Fascist 
method remain as valid as ever, and 
I doubt if the Encyclical could he 
sold or given away in Rome to- 
day. 

If the Pope and his quasi-official 
paper the Osservatore Romano can- 
not speak his whole mind about 
Fascism, what chance is there for 
any Italian journalist to demon- 
strate that “the Catholic press is 
the freest press in the world”? Ob- 
viously, none whatever. It is custo- 
mary in Italy to say “Freedom does 
not extend to Communistic utter- 
ances or to expressions that incite 
to riot.” But Don Sturzo is neither 
an anarchist nor a Communist, and 
a papal encyclical does not incite to 
riot—unless of course the rioting be 
on the anti-papal side. 
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HE restriction of freedom crip- 
ples Catholic journalism, 
whether the restriction be self-im- 
posed or inflicted from without. 
During all the persecution of the 
Church in Mexico, Catholic editors 
and orators have been trying to 
whip up our people to “do some- 
thing about it.” Doing something 
meant merely writing to one’s con- 
gressman or to the President re- 
spectfully asking—not interven- 
tion; nobody wants intervention— 
but a polite remonstrance to the ef- 
fect that the United States regrets 
religious persecution in her sister 
republic to the south. It is notori- 
ous that our Catholic Americans, to 
say nothing of the 


non-Catholics, could Did We 
not be roused to Hold Out 
indignation. They on Them? 


would not act; they 

would not even listen. They were 
bored with “all this Mexico stuff.” 
And why? Partly perhaps because 
of the usual apathy about the suf- 
ferings of other people, especially 
people of an alien race in a foreign 
land; but chiefly, I believe, because 
our people were suspicious that the 
full truth was being withheld from 
them. I even heard one priest who 
lives on the border say that a book 
on the Mexican situation, which I 
took to be the best that had ap- 
peared, was a “tissue of lies.” 

We are become a generation of 
doubters. We don’t even believe eye- 
witnesses. We tend to believe noth- 
ing. We don’t even believe the mo- 
tion pictures. Years ago in our in- 
nocence we used to say “the camera 
cannot lie,” but we have been thor- 
oughly disabused of that naive mis- 
take. The camera in the hands of a 
liar can be made to lie like Satan. 
So, when eyewitnesses, even though 
they be gentlemen of the cloth, re- 
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port to us what they have seen and 
heard in Mexico, supporting their 
account with motion pictures, we 
say, “Yes?” and continue to disbe- 
lieve. 

We may as well face the situation 
frankly: the people are convinced 
that Catholic editors and lecturers 
do not tell and have not told the 
whole truth about Mexico. Never 
having been in Mexico myself and 
having no claim to have made a deep 
and prolonged investigation into 
the sad state of affairs beyond the 
Rio Grande, I am no judge in the 
matter. But like the 
people, I feel that 
our story has been 
too one-sided. The persecutors 
were all devils and the Catholics all 
saints. Perhaps in the actual crisis 
that was indeed the case. When 
persecution comes, one who stands 
to suffer death for conscience’ sake 
must be a saint. If he had not the 
martyr spirit he could so easily 
apostatize. And on the other hand 
men who murder the innocent be- 
come as devils. But the doubt in 
the mind of the reader of Catholic 
periodicals does not concern merely 
the time of persecution. They wish 
to know the historical background 
of the persecution. How did the 
Church get “in bad” with the peo- 
ple? When we had power did we 
misuse it? Was there not since the 
days of Porfirio Diaz a growing dis- 
affection towards the clergy? How 
did it come to pass that the popu- 
lation was predominantly uncon- 
cerned when the ruling clique (of 
ex-bandits if you will) virtually out- 
lawed the Church in 1917? All 
these queries in the mind of intelli- 
gent and skeptical persons have re- 
mained unanswered. Catholic 
writers and speakers in general 
did not so much as confront the 


“Oh Yeah?” 
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real question. Our people were 
left with a doubt in their mind, and 
when the time came to harangue 
them and stir them to action they 
were unconvinced, reluctant, apa- 
thetic. In the back of their head 
was a doubt that we were telling 
the whole truth. They couldn’t be- 
lieve that a whole nation of Cath- 
olics would turn against the Church 
in one moment and for no reason. 


MERICAN Catholics were in the 

same perplexity in 1905, when 
France abolished the Concordat, 
and the French people, ostensibly 
all Catholic, stood by and watched 
the gendarmes evicting priests and 
nuns, banishing the religious orders 
and confiscating Church property 
right and left. We just didn’t un- 
derstand it. We said, “It couldn’t 
happen here.” We were mystified 
because it happened there. At the 
time I offered to sit in conference 
with a French priest and permit 
him to instruct me for three months 
or six months on the matter. “You 
couldn’t understand it if I gave you 
a year on it,” said he. It was all 
very mysterious. 


ND now Spain. For a decade 
4“ or a generation, our Catholic 
press permitted us to remain 
serenely ignorant of the actual con- 
dition of Spanish Catholicity. 
Nearer home we 


know how things The Last 
are in the former Ten Years 
Spanish possessions, in Spain? 


Cuba, Porto Rico, 

South America, and we may have 
surmised that conditions were the 
same or worse in Spain. But we 
didn’t know— we were not per- 
mitted to know—that the whole fab- 
ric of Spanish Catholicity was in 
danger. Even yet we don’t under- 
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stand how the women and children 
of Madrid, to say nothing of the 
men, eagerly fight to death to keep 
the “Church party” out of the city. 
We had heard much about anti- 
clericals and anarchy in Barcelona. 
But Madrid! Yet the Capital turns 
out to be furiously, madly, insanely 
anti-Catholic. How? Why? And 
the Basques — were not the pages 
of Catholic magazines given over 
rather often to rhapsodies about 
the beautiful and wonderful faith 
of the Basques? How comes it then 
that they fight side by side with 
Communists and atheists? Do 
mental revolutions happen over 
night? Will those who address us 
from pulpit and platform and press 
please explain? But it is too late: 
the time to explain was ten years 
ago. 

Of all the unreasonable and im- 
possible explanations the most un- 
satisfying is that a handful of agi- 
tators came to Madrid from Moscow 
and with Soviet money and Soviet 
argument won over a population of 
a million good Catholics. It sounds 
“fishy.” Was the religion of the peo- 
ple of Madrid so superficial and their 
intelligence so benighted that a half- 
hundred aliens from the North could 
come down with a few pocketsful 
of rubles and a supply of Marxian 
pamphlets and win over a popula- 
tion to atheism and Bolshevism in 
a jiffy? What were the priests do- 
ing, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them, while the agents of 
Moscow were selling atheism to the 
people? There was something 
wrong in Spain. What was it? 
Ecclesiastical dry rot? Economic 
injustice? Had the principles of 
social justice as enumerated by 
Pope Leo XIII. been inculcated by 
the Spanish clergy and hierarchy 
insistently for the last forty years? 
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After Quadragesimo Anno there 
was, we are told, a fairly general 
movement towards study clubs in 
Spain. But was the movement too 
late? Forty years too late? What 
can a study club do when the enemy 
is at the gate, in the streets, in pos- 
session of the capitol? To all these 
perplexing queries add another: 
why weren’t we readers of the 
Catholic press informed of the ac- 
tual conditions in Spain? Were 
the foreign correspondents or the 
editors afraid of scandalizing us? 
Which would have been better, to 
startle us a little a few years ago 
(let us say on the occasion of Al- 
fonso’s abdication) or to paralyze 
us now when the actual condition 
of the Catholic religion in Spain be- 
comes known? 


CONFESS that I feel quite as be- 
wildered about Russia as about 
Spain. The other day the Soviets 
celebrated their nineteenth birth- 
day. In 1917 there wasn’t a con- 
servative statesman in Europe but 
would have ridiculed the notion 
that Bolshevism could endure for 
ten years, not to say for twenty. 
Nor was there, nor is there even yet 
a Catholic paper (or for that mat- 
ter any other paper) that has suffi- 
ciently explained the vitality of 
Communism. We expend our en- 
ergy in condemning and crying 
alarm. We expatiate upon the 
maneuvers and machinations of 
Moscow. We fill our 


pages with accounts Why Doesn’t 
of the swift growth Communism 
of the Communistic Perish? 


idea and the incredi- 

ble success of the Communistic 
method. Here in New York, the 
chief city of the anti-Communist 
civilization, we see with alarm the 
encroachments of Communism into 
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industrial life and into the vast mu- 
nicipal educational system. But we 
don’t explain the why and the how 
of it all. We don’t even attempt to 
analyze the reasons for it. We say 
platitudinously, “the cure for Com- 
munism is Christianity.” Yes, yes, 
of course, but how did it happen 
that an upstart political and eco- 
nomical system has been able to 
maneuver Christian civilization into 
such a dangerous situation? What’s 
the matter? Are we indeed puzzled? 
Or do we know things that we dare 
not tell? 


ERE and there, be it said in jus- 
tice, a few valiant Catholic 
journals are risking financial ruin, 
and their editors are virtually invit- 
ing dismissal because of an insist- 
ent demand for social justice. But 
by and large there is not what one 
might call a concerted campaign to 
tell the real truth about the finan- 
cial and social system which (un- 
less the law of cause and effect is 
suddenly abrogated) will give us 
Americans a taste of what has hap- 
pened in Spain, Mexico and Russia. 
To all of which the learn-nothing- 
admit-nothing group will answer 
“Pish! Tosh! the fellow is an alarm- 
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ist. It cannot happen here.” 
this alarmist would be tremendous- 
ly happy if some one were to give 
him reason to put aside his alarm. 
He would welcome from the advo- 
cates of things-as-they-are an ex- 
planation of how it came to pass 


that Communism threatens the 
world. They may 

omit all ejaculations It Can’t 
of surprise and an- Happen 
ger and disgust; Here? 
omit all vitupera- Oh No? 


tion; they need not 

recapitulate the horrors inflicted 
upon the world by the Marx-Lenin- 
Stalin phenomenon. All that we 
know. With all that we agree. Let 
us now turn to the causes and pre- 
disposing conditions of Commu- 
nism. In a word, let us have the 
truth. As we saw in the beginning, 
it is quite the approved Catholic 
custom to tell the truth about what 
happened in the history of the 
Church hundreds of years ago. Why 
not tell the truth about what is hap- 
pening now? We study dispassion- 
ately and we admit honestly the 
causes of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion: why not analyze and publish 
the causes of the Proletarian Revolu- 
tion? In a word, let’s have the truth. 

















PIETA 
(Sculpture by W. O. Partridge, St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


O more disconsolate below the cross, 
You share with tender love your Son’s dark loss; 
Embracing him with strong maternal arms, 
Again you shield his body from base harms; 
You take with pride the guardian angel’s part 
As if no final sword had pierced your heart. 


The boy you nursed brief years ago is dead, 
Abandoned by his friends, wounded by foes, 

His white limp form, that once you held so close 
Against your bosom in a cattle-shed 

When shepherds bowed beneath portentous skies, 
Now sinking helpless under cold crisp stars, 

Now stained with deep immedicable scars. 
Flesh-faint and drooping now his beauty lies. 


O Holy Mother, momently it seems 

My hopes are shattered too; my life-blood fails 
Beneath the tight-pressed thorns, the driven nails, 
And heart-deep spear; frustrated are my dreams. 
But when earth darkens and my mind craves rest, 
You clasp me to the comfort of your breast. 


Tucked in your hand, souls leave their prayers and griefs, 
Their folded notes and crumpled handkerchiefs. 








THE CATHOLIC ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


By Pavut Kinrery, Pu.D. 


OR several years after Commu- 
nism had become a prominent 
factor in world affairs, Catholics 
condemned it in the most vigorous 
and approved fashion. Meanwhile 
Communism throve mightily. It is 
an encouraging fact that some of 
the more alert Catholics, clerical 
and lay, have recently come to real- 
ize that a Catholic answer to Com- 
munism is needed, rather than an 
ineffective condemnation. Cath- 
olics, by their righteous indignation 
and spellbinding speakers, both in 
and out of the pulpit, convinced 
themselves that Communism must 
disappear, and then read in the 
most reputable journals that Com- 
munism was spreading over a great- 
er and greater area, year after year. 
The sensible thing to do, evidently, 
is to realize that little is to be gained 
by convincing ourselves that Com- 
munism is a social menace, since 
we are of that opinion, but rather to 
take steps to convince Americans in 
general that Communism is not the 
blessing that it is purported to be 
by its zealous advocates. We must 
advance a definite answer to Com- 
munism. 

The fact that Catholics are for- 
mulating an answer to Communism 
implies that there is indeed a con- 
flict between Catholicism and Com- 
munism. It implies, in fact, that 
Communism is asking a question, 
and that Catholicism is replying, or 
making an answer. That very situ- 
ation places Catholicism in an infe- 
rior position. In any struggle, the 
party that finds itself answering 
questions is on the defensive. In 


a political campaign, as we know 
full well, there is a marked tend- 
ency upon the part of the campaign- 
ers to ask questions and a definite 
unwillingness upon their part to 
answer them, even when the ques- 
tions could presumably be answered 
with little if any loss of prestige. 
Accordingly, I am not willing to ad- 
mit that Catholicism must make an 
answer to Communism. I say this, 
not because I fear that Catholicism 
is unable to give a good account of 
itself in the presence of this latest 
opponent of everything for which 
Christianity stands, but because I 
see no commanding reason why an 
institution with the record of nine- 
teen centuries of service in behalf 
of humanity behind her, of which 
the Catholic Church can boast, 
should suddenly decide it necessary 
to become apologetic in the face of 
this latest social panacea. 

It is as though a professor of 
mathematics, upon emerging from 
a university building after having 
conducted a class in the theory of 
functions of a real variable, were 
roughly accosted by a ragged urchin 
who would demand what the sum of 
four plus four might be, in the pro- 
fessor’s opinion. The urchin might 
or might not know the correct an- 
swer, but in either event his atti- 
tude might be a rather insolent one, 
as though he were entitled to the 
time of the professor. Most of us 
would consider the latter rather 
foolish were he to argue for an hour 
with the youngster over the ques- 
tion as to whether the sum of four 
plus four equals eight or ten. 
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It is somewhat the same with the 
altercation between Communism 
and Catholicism, save that Commu- 
nism, while it may be a bit ragged 
according to its enemies, is far from 
being an urchin. However, Catholi- 
.cism must not allow itself, like the 
professor, to be placed on the de- 
fensive. It must remain on the of- 
fensive, as it has been since the 
Poor Man of Galilee showed so 
plainly that His heart and His af- 
fections were with the poor and the 
despised, rather than with the rich 
and the proud. Moreover, in re 
maining definitely on the offensive, 
the Catholic Church provides a more 
effective answer to anything that 
Communism might ask than could 
be offered by the Church were it to 
remain on the defensive. 

With that type of answer, which 
is indeed as much a question to Com- 
munism as it is an answer, we are 
here concerned. The Catholic 
Church must be prepared to do all 
for the physical welfare of the 
workers that Communism is trying 
to do, and in addition to that, it must 
be concerned with the spiritual 
needs of man. There is no more 
unfortunate position the Church 
could take to-day, and no weaker 
answer to Communism she 
could formulate, than to say, as 
many so-called “conservative” Cath- 
olics have said in words and in ef- 
fect, that the Church is not con- 
cerned with the matters of this 
world, but only with the after life. 
Sincere Catholics everywhere are 
deeply indebted to Ruth Katherine 
Byrns for the withering condemna- 
tion which she contributed recently 
to this magazine concerning the 
hypocritical and Pharisaical attitude 
of many smug churchgoers toward 
social reform. No other writer has 
made more clear the utter absence 
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of any conflict between individual 
sanctity and group agitation for 
needed social reform. It is merely 
necessary to stress here that it is 
true indeed that the Catholic Church 
has as her essential mission the sav- 
ing of the souls of men for eternity, 
but it must be added that in order 
to do such work effectively the 
Church must be well aware of the 
needs of physical man in a temporal 
world. Many of our so-called promi- 
nent Catholics have lost contact 
with the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, and have little respect for the 
rigorous statements made by St. 
Basil concerning wealth. 

In formulating a Catholic answer 
to Communism, it is very easy to 
become hysterically inaccurate, as 
many of our speakers and writers 
have proved. There are many of 
each class who collect tidy sums 
each year in payment for their harm- 
less attacks upon Communism. 
Some of our most famous orators 
are able to become, upon the lecture 
platform, and for a fitting honora- 
rium, the most frenzied opponents 
imaginable of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Some have 
even struck up friendships with the 
Hearst organization and other Red- 
baiting agencies, and we have then 
been treated to the spectacle of op- 
posites, temporarily united against 
acommonenemy. Such cheap cam- 
paigning does not constitute an ef- 
fective answer to Communism. It 
often comes perilously close to ad- 
vocating Fascism, than which noth- 
ing could be more unpatriotic, in the 
proper sense of the term. 

Flaming speeches and excited edi- 
torials have been directed against 
the government and officials at Mos- 
cow, to the complete unconcern of 
those who live in that dismal city. 
Moscow is perhaps the last city in 
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the world which I would voluntarily 
choose as a place of residence, and 
I have only that repugnance for 
Stalin which I have for any other 
murderer, since he unquestionably 
deserves to be placed in that de- 
spised category. At the same time, 
Iam willing to admit, and am forced 
to admit, because of oceans of evi- 
dence, that the masses in Moscow 
and in some other Russian cities are 
better off now than they were under 
the czars. It is ridiculous to deny 
what is self-evident. In denying too 
much, we may bring into jeopardy 
the validity of perfectly justified 
skepticism and denial. The major- 
ity of the people in Russia to-day 
may indeed be in a wretched condi- 
tion, judged according to American 
standards. But American standards 
are not the proper yardstick. That 
instrument is the condition of the 
masses under the Romanovs. Un- 
der the czars the average Russian 
was worse off than he is to-day. The 
rulers of present-day Russia are dic- 
tators, but so were the czars and 
their helpers. To think of the czar 
or the average Russian aristocrat of 
the period prior to 1917 as an indi- 
vidual interested in the welfare of 
the common people is to confess a 
naiveté of a very pronounced na- 
ture. One certainly does not get 
that impression from reading the 
depressing novels of old Russia. 
For a more unmitigated picture of 
despair, grinding poverty, and hope- 
lessness, it is difficult to find any- 
thing more satisfactory than the 
pages of Dostoievski, for example, 
and he was picturing Russia as he 
knew it, by and from experience. 

It is unquestionably true that re- 
ligion is proscribed in the Russia of 
the present day, but we must be 
willing to admit, if we have studied 
Russian history, that much that 
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passed for religion under the Greek 
Orthodox Church of czarist Rus- 
sia was little more than a combina- 
tion of superstition and the vestiges 
of Mongoloid paganism. It is like- 
wise true that morality in Russia 
does not satisfy all the demands of 
Christian ethics, but the standards 
which are complacently accepted by 
us Catholics in the United States 
should cause us to refrain from too 
severe a castigation of Russian be- 
havior. It is difficult to see how 
Catholics can become so outraged 
over Russian practices in regard to 
marriage and divorce, for instance, 
and remain so unconcerned over 
Hollywood standards of marriage 
and divorce. To the best knowledge 
of this writer, not even the Legion 
of Decency has protested to any ex- 
tent against the appearance in films 
of the periodically divorced and re- 
married moral lepers of Hollywood. 
Since we seem to have nothing to 
say against the American practice 
of considering a women as entirely 
respectable if slightly unfortunate, 
who has two former husbands liv- 
ing and who is planning on taking 
a rather adolescent third for a part- 
ner in another marital venture, 
it is difficult to say why we see so 
much to condemn in the Russian 
system, which differs in no essen- 
tials from the American social pat- 
tern. Apart from being more hypo- 
critical about it, we do not main- 
tain a different standard. 

It is noteworthy, however, that 
many Catholics are unwilling to 
grant that the Russian system has 
produced material benefits. We 
should be practically willing to 
grant that, unless we are so stupid 
as to maintain that Catholicism de- 
pends upon present-day Capitalism 
for its existence. One could not in 
any more definite way show his ut- 

















ter lack of faith in the Church than 
to make her welfare dependent upon 
a vicious system which is not even 
faintly Christian, to say nothing of 
being robustly Catholic. As Cath- 
olics, we have no obligation to argue 
that Communism has produced no 
economic benefits in Russia. That 
is not the point at issue. Moreover, 
it is not particularly to the credit of 
Communism that the standard of 
living in Russia has been recently 
raised. Conditions would perhaps 
have been improved had modern 
Capitalism been introduced there in 
1917. Possibly the standard might 
have been raised much higher than 
it has been under Communism. Un- 
der the czars there was a pronounced 
unwillingness upon the part of the 
aristocrats to undertake a move- 
ment which would result in mass 
betterment. The aristocrats were 
murdered by the Communists be- 
cause of the stubbornness which the 
former maintained to the last. As 
they faced the firing squads they at 
least had the doubtful satisfaction 
of knowing that they had never 
changed their minds. Incidentally, 
that was the only satisfaction they 
had. 

Rather than indulge in extended 
references relating to this topic, per- 
mit me to incorporate at this point 
an excerpt from the second volume 
of A Political and Cultural History 
of Modern Europe, 1936 edition, by 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. The standing 
of Professor Hayes is unquestioned 
in the field of European history. 
The interest which he displays, year 
after year, in Catholic activities, 
places his Catholicism beyond ques- 
tion. However, honest scholar that 
he is, he states, in a summarization 
of present-day Russia: “There can 
be no doubt that under the Commu- 
nist dictatorship much has been 
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done to better the economic condi- 
tion of the Russian masses, to make 
them literate, and to elevate their 
standards of living. There can also 
be no doubt that the Russian stand- 
ard of living was still relatively low, 
and that any advance of literacy or 
improvement of economic condition 
was attended by most drastic re- 
strictions on the freedom of individ- 
ual intelligence, initiative, and per- 
sonality. ... Perhaps Russian Com- 
munism would eventually prove its 
worth and be widely copied through- 
out the world. Perhaps it would but 
serve to entrench another oligarchy 
in political and economic power. 
Time alone could register a verdict” 
(Vol. II., p. 929). 

That is the sort of appraisal which 
considers facts as they are and not 
as we wish they were. Unquestion- 
ably some Russians are worse off 
than they were under the czars, but 
the best explanation which enables 
us to understand the retention of 
power by the Communist element in 
Russia is secured by realizing that 
the average Russian prefers the new 
régime. But to maintain that be- 
cause Russians welcomed Commu- 
nism, Americans would likewise 
welcome it, is to disregard the pro- 
found differences in the _ back- 
grounds of the Americans and the 
Russians, and also to fail to realize 
that conditions under democracy in 
America have never approached 
even remotely the vileness which 
was characteristic of Russia. Old 
Russia did not deserve to live. It is 
to be regretted, however, that in dy- 
ing she gave birth to such an unde- 
sirable offspring. However, from 
the bestial mating of the slattern, 
greed, and the monster, oppression, 
the marvel is that the product, Com- 
munism, has even the few human 
characteristics that are in evidence. 
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We shall therefore do well if we 
refrain from formulating an answer 
to Communism which would be lit- 
tle more than a mixture of emotion- 
alism and hypocrisy. We may as 
well admit that there is something 
constructive in Communism, diffi- 
cult though it may be to make that 
admission. It is undeniable that 
Communism has as one of its objec- 
tives the amelioration of the lot of 
the workers, particularly of the fac- 
tory worker, or the proletariat. 
Communism is to be commended 
because it opposes the exploitation 
of the worker. At the same time we 
must stress the fact that any indi- 
vidual or any organization deserv- 
ing our respect is opposed to the ex- 
ploitation of the worker. Passages 
in papal encyclicals condemn such 
treatment of the worker as bitterly 
as does Communism, and for better 
reasons. Pius XI. was certainly not 
saying much in favor of the present- 
day system when he observed, “Free 
competition is dead; economic dic- 
tatorship has taken its place.” 
Then, too, it is difficult for the so- 
called “conservative” Catholic to 
find much consolation in the utter- 
ance by the same pontiff, to the ef- 
fect that “. . . the whole economic 
life has become hard, cruel, and re- 
lentless in a ghastly measure.” 

The example set by the Holy Fa- 
ther has been imitated by many oth- 
er prominent Catholics. The bish- 
ops of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference have condemned the 
evils of unrestrained individualism 
in virtually the same words that 
the Communist uses. Catholics, 
clerical and lay, among them Fa- 
ther Blakely, Father Haas, Father 
Magner, Father Maguire, Father 
Parsons, Monsignor Ryan, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, and many others 
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have been employing denunciations 
of the evils of the present economic 
system that could conceivably be in- 
corporated in pamphlets issued by 
the Communist Party, and no one 
would note that an interpolation 
had been made. In short, there is 
much that is commendable in Com- 
munism, whether or not the ultra- 
Catholic cares to admit it. Were it 
not for its professed atheism, its 
hatred of religion, its denial of the 
right of private ownership, and 
some unsound ideas in other fields 
of thought, Communism would not 
be the vicious thing that it is right- 
fully considered. It must be under- 
stood, however, that atheism is es- 
sential to the economic material- 
ism formulated by Marx and his fol- 
lowers. Communism as understood 
to-day cannot possibly be reconciled 
with Christianity, since the former 
has as one of its main objectives, the 
extirpation of all organizations 
which maintain the presence in man 
of a spiritual soul. To Communism, 
man is merely a brute, whose life is 
to be rendered more pleasant by an 
increase of material pleasures. Al- 
though it is difficult to see any signs 
indicating that Russia will drop its 
opposition to Christianity, it is at 
least encouraging to observe that 
some of the evidences of the insane 
hatred of religion are being tem- 
pered. Various journals have re- 
cently called attention to the con- 
demnation by Soviet authorities of 
the work of Bedni, Soviet poet and 
dramatist, wherein the baptism of 
Russians by St. Vladimir was ridi- 
culed. Some students of Commu- 
nism are inclined to think of Mex- 
ico as being more extreme in Com- 
munistic practices than Russia, and 
point to the fact that Trotsky, con- 
sidered too radical for the U. S. S. 
R., has been welcomed to Mexico. 
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We must bear in mind, in formu- 
lating an answer to Communism, 
that the average worker is not in- 
terested in the ideology of Commu- 
nism. Far more Communists have 
not read the Communist Manifesto 
than have read it. To the majority 
of them, Karl Marx is merely a 
name. Few of them have managed 
to wade through the dreary pages of 
Das Kapital. The average worker 
who is attracted to Communism is 
convinced that Communism will 
bring about better working con- 
ditions and other economic attrac- 
tions. Such a worker is of the 
opinion, even though he may be 
wrong, and probably is, that any 
system which would supersede 
the one now existing, would be an 
improvement upon present-day con- 
ditions. The worker who is attract- 
ed to Communism would be even 
more attracted to a system which 
would promise a better economic or- 
der, in so far as it could bring it 
about, and which at the same time 
could offer something for the soul of 
man. The Catholic Church can of- 
fer precisely that, and in offering it, 
would be making the most effective 
answer, and challenge, to Commu- 
nism that could be made. A strong 
answer frequently is a challenge, 
and that is the type of answer that 
we Catholics must hurl at Commu- 
nism. 

And now we may ask ourselves: 
Is the employment of such an an- 
swer essential to the welfare of the 
Catholic Church? The answer to 
that inquiry must be: YES. That is 
not equivalent to saying that Com- 
munism is about to become the pre- 
dominant philosophy of the United 
States. It is quite true that we 
should not make the mistake of 
thinking that Communistic strength 
may be appraised in terms of the 
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less than 90,000 who voted for Earl 
Browder, but on the other hand it is 
not evident that there is an imme- 
diate danger of Communism. That 
system will not appear here to any 
great extent if the workers are given 
the consideration to which they are 
entitled as human beings, digniiied 
by the possession of immortal 
souls. 

However, and this must be stated 
with great regret, the answer that we 
Catholics give to Communism has 
the great defect of being at times 
rather vague, general, and meaning- 
less. We are willing to state sol- 
emnly that every worker is entitled 
to a living annual wage. But when 
the inquiry becomes a bit more 
pointed, it often happens that the 
answer is not equally pointed. For 
example, during the period of oper- 
ation of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration, there was a 
marked difference of opinion con- 
cerning the so-called 7a clause. 
Some said that the clause gave the 
labor union the power to make wage 
agreements which would be binding 
upon all workers, union and non- 
union, in a given industry. As we 
recall, most of the employers sud- 
denly became very interested in the 
welfare of the non-union worker, 
and fought valiantly to enable the 
latter to remain free from the neces- 
sity of receiving more money than 
formerly in his pay envelope. The 
Constitution was dragged in, as 
usual, by highly paid corporation 
lawyers, and once more that vener- 
able document was prostituted to 
interests whose patriotism is ren- 
dered evident only when dividends 
are threatened. The Communists 
were in favor of the 7a clause, and 
in stating their views, asked for ex- 
pressions of official Catholic opin- 
ion. They asked, in effect, for the 
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Catholic answer to Communism on 
this one point. Definitely contra- 
dictory opinions, from Catholics in 
various social strata, were formu- 
lated and rendered. It is quite pos- 
sible that a similar piece of legisla- 
tion which may be sustained by the 
courts will make necessary another 
answer by Catholics. Lack of agree- 
ment will probably be very evident. 
Communism will perhaps appear to 
the workers in a favorable light, 
and will naturally gain more mem- 
bers. 

Another concrete case, wherein a 
Catholic answer is being sought to 
Communism, is to be found in the 
struggle between the craft unions 
and the vertical unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The 
Communist is in favor of the verti- 
cal union, and wishes to know what 
Catholics think about it. Where do 
we Catholics stand? Do we think 
that laboring men should remain in 
the unions which have been func- 
tioning, such as the unions of ma- 
chinists, glass workers, carpenters, 
etc., or do we think that the time 
has arrived for the inclusion and 
unionization of all the workers of 
a given industry into a given union. 
The Communists demand to know 
our position. To the best of my 
knowledge, there is nothing that 
even resembles an official answer. 
If the drive for vertical unions re- 
sults in success, as is quite apt to be 
the case, it will be difficult for us to 
convince the workers that we were 
as interested in them as were the 
Communist agitators, inasmuch as 
we preferred to sit quietly by and 
observe, whereas the Communists 
were on the firing line where the is- 
sue was being decided. It is unfor- 
tunate that Catholic agitators are 
generally condemned in Catholic 
circles, since it will be impossible 
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for us to take any credit later for 
improved working conditions if 
these will have been to a marked 
degree secured by Communistic ef- 
fort. We Catholics have the un- 
fortunate tendency to take no ac- 
tive part in a social revolution un- 
til after the changes have been ac- 
complished, and then to complain 
querulously because the changes 
were not made in accordance with 
Catholic principles. When Cath- 
olics so persistently and effectively 
keep their principles hidden, the 
non-Catholic element interested in 
ameliorative work can hardly be 
blamed for disregarding Catholic 
wishes in refashioning the social 
and ecomonic order. If we do not 
take an active part in bettering the 
present-day situation, we shall have 
no right to complain about the re- 
sult, even though it may be obnox- 
ious to us as Catholics. 

Another embarrassing silence is 
about all that we can contribute 
when the Communists demand to 
know the Catholic attitude toward 
the codperative movement. Some 
Catholic institutions are very favor- 
able to it and others are not. Some 
see in it a threat to private owner- 
ship, since if the masses of the peo- 
ple take into their hands the dis- 
tribution of goods, it is quite likely 
that they will soon undertake the 
production of those goods. Does 
that represent state socialism? Does 
it represent such a threat to private 
ownership that Catholics are op- 
posed to it? Where do our spokes- 
men stand in the matter, if they have 
any definite position? No one with 
official permission has spoken, so 
far as the writer of this article is 
aware. 

To cite a final instance, although 
the list might be made much longer, 
of this unfortunate uncertainty con- 
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cerning the Catholic attitude, per- 
mit me to mention the mystery sur- 
rounding the bulletin issued not 
long ago, under the title, Organized 
Social Justice. It was printed for 
the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and carries the signatures 
of about 130 Catholics, most of them 
rather prominent members of the 
clergy and laity. It represents a 
rather complete answer to many 
questions that Communism is ask- 
ing of Catholics. To me, however, 
the disturbing consideration is the 
fact that no bishop has signed the 
document. According to a definite 
statement of the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, no undertaking 
deserves the name of Catholic Ac- 
tion unless it has been approved by 
the bishop of the diocese in which 
the work is being done. As one of 
the signers of the document, this 
writer is honestly and sincerely in- 
terested in learning whether the 
bulletin is an expression of Catholic 
opinion. If the bulletin does express 
Catholic opinion, it would be much 
more effective in our struggle 
against Communism if the bishops 
would honor it with their signa- 
tures. If it has pernicious ideas ex- 
pressed in it, it would seem that 
the bishops, as the anointed and ap- 
pointed leaders of the clergy and 
laity, should be inclined to condemn 
it. It is either Catholic in spirit or it 
is not. The signers do not feel free 
to circulate the bulletin because of 
this existing uncertainty. As a Cath- 
olic layman, I defer to no other 
Catholic living, clerical or lay, in my 
loyalty and allegiance to the Church 
and her leaders, but I am naturally 
aware that the decision in such mat- 
ters as outlined above must rest 
with the bishops. Many an alert 
and zealous layman, to say nothing 


of the many interested members 
of the clergy, are uncertain as to the 
position to take in such social and 
economic problems. 

I believe that the various exam- 
ples cited above indicate that I am 
trying to be painfully honest and 
frank in this matter. There is noth- 
ing more unpardonable than the un- 
willingness of an individual or of an 
organization to admit its own weak- 
ness, and to take steps, if necessary, 
of a corrective nature. Hence, al- 
though we may not care to answer 
every question put to us by a Com- 
munist, we should nevertheless have 
the answers ready and give them 
when we wish to do so. It is true 
that some Catholics maintain that 
we should not try to secure a Cath- 
olic attitude in social and economic 
affairs, but that we should confine 
our discussions to revealed religion 
or other non-controversial topics. 
Before we do that, however, we 
should consider the developments 
within recent years in such former- 
ly Catholic countries as Mexico, 
Spain, and France. We may as well 
be honest and admit that Commu- 
nism has developed in the nations 
mentioned because it offered a more 
satisfactory answer to the masses 
than did Catholicism. Father Par- 
sons, writing recently in Columbia, 
has simply faced disagreeable facts, 
and declared: “The great tragedy of 
Spain was that in the nineteenth 
century the working masses aposta- 
tized from the Church, as Pope Pius 
X. once remarked. And, it is well 
to remember, it was poverty, desti- 
tution, and injustice which made 
them apostatize. They got to hate 
the Church because they hated the 
friends of the Church, who exploit- 
ed them and whom the Church did 
nothing to rebuke or correct. The 
words of Pope Leo XIII. forty-five 
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years ago went unheeded, and his 
great Encyclical ‘Rerum Novarum’ 
was neglected. Now the Church is 
reaping the sad fruits of that neg- 
lect in the loss of so many souls and 
in the destruction of its churches.” 
There is little to add to that, save 
regretfully to remark that regard- 
: less of which political faction wins 
in the Spanish civil war, the Church 
has lost completely. The bitterness 
of the present struggle, and the 
unfortunate identification of the 
Church with the Fascist element, 
will make it impossible for the an- 
cient Faith ever again to receive the 
support and love of the Spanish peo- 
ple, or at least not within the pre- 
dictable future. Spain is lost to the 
Catholic Church as definitely as 
though the entire peninsula had 
been plunged into the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean. It is a sober- 
ing thought, particularly for those 
who maintain that a policy of “drift” 
is the proper one to pursue. 

We must realize that Communist 
agitators are not miracle workers. 
They cannot handle men and wom- 
en as though the groups were pup- 
pets. The Communists are not 
devils disguised as human beings. 
They are ordinary men and women, 
who hammer out, time after time, 
the thoughts and unformulated 
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questions which have been in the 
minds of the workers for many 
years. After hammering out the 
questions, the Communists give out 
cleverly formulated answers, and at 
the same time challenge any other 
organization to give more satisfac- 
tory ones to the workers. Sine 
other organizations have made lit- 
tle effort to formulate challenging 
responses in Mexico, Spain, and 
France, the workers have become 
convinced that Communism prom- 
ises more than any other system. 
Unless we wish to witness later the 
same turn of events in this nation 
which we have observed elsewhere, 
we must work in season and out 
of season to formulate conclusive 
and crushing answers to Commu- 
nism. If Communism does become 
the triumphant philosophy of this 
nation, which God forbid, let us on 
that tragic day be willing to criti- 
cize ourselves because of our un- 
willingness to formulate answers 
for the working classes, who are, 
after centuries of comparative in- 
activity, making their influence felt 
in virtually every nation in the 
world. A Communist victory will 
be the result, not of great Commu- 
nistic craft and duplicity, but rather 
of our unwillingness to realize the 
truth and act accordingly. 

















AT THAT TIME 


By GARRETT O’DRISCOLL 


N the afternoons, even before the 
dust had cooled, the Gentile 
woman reclined, in view of all the 
world, upon her balcony—a false 
affair which she had had built, villa- 
wise, onto the facade of the little 
house which fronted impudently 
the stately mansion of an indignant 
Pharisee. She loved exceedingly 
this perch above the narrow neck of 
street wherethrough there passed, 
at one time or another, all that made 
vital the busy life of this Jerusalem 
which was greater than that which 
Solomon had known, much greater 
than that of which she had been told 
in Italy. There, below, the gay and 
sober gabardines mingled and offset 
one another in the moving tapestry, 
and sandals, shuffling softly, gave to 
the many-noted voices an under- 
tone, familiar, vague, indescribable 
as the colorless wind. 

Across the way, from the garden 
which rose high and steep above the 
little street, Simon the Sidonite, the 
Pharisee, regarded her with folded 
arms, with pressed-in lips. 

“But it is something at least,” his 
wife was saying, gently, almost 
pleadingly, “that she has not put up 
images, as we feared she would.” 

“Rather is it a pity,” Simon an- 
swered, “for then we should have 
had a grievance. Then we should 
not be wanting in reasons for a tear- 
ing-down.” 

A third in the group, a young 
man, made as though to speak, 
checked himself‘with a glance at Ju- 
dith, and was silent, while still the 
Pharisee glared at the white-clad 
figure beyond, his eyes burning hot- 


ly in his angry face. “It is this 
Pilate,” he went on, “who is too cun- 
ning. He holds them in. But for 
him they would indeed offend and 
the people would see them for what 
they are and rise against them. 
Nothing can be done to take the 
house from her?” He turned to the 
young man. “Have you seen the 
Governor? I think I see failure, 
friend, written in your face.” 

“I have seen Pilate,” the other 
said. He had placed a foot on the 
pool’s stone edge and was earnestly 
gazing downward into the water. 
And without raising his eyes he add- 
ed, “And nothing can be done, Si- 
mon, because she is a Roman.” 

There was a little gloomy silence, 
then the young man went on, still 
looking at the water, and having al- 
ways the air of one who spoke out 
of deep thought. “She is a widow, 
a friend of Pilate and of his wife, 
who, with her husband, followed 
them hither from Rome. You know 
what these Romans think of the 
provinces. She has a fancy for the 
little house, I learned, because in 
the evening some freak of perspec- 
tive helps her to think these hills of 
ours are the hills round Rome.” 

“A pretty story from official lips,” 
Simon said bitterly. 

But Judith mused about the hills 
round Rome. “After all,” she said, 
“in exile might we not dream—in 
Rome, perhaps—of the hills, Simon, 
about us here?” 

While the Pharisee stood, unob- 
servant and aggrieved, once again 
the young man raised his head and 
glanced at his hostess. Impercep- 
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tibly, with a mere flicker of her eye- 
lids, she nodded. He stooped to 
dabble in the glowing water and in 
a voice all too coolly unconcerned 
he spoke. “I am the more regretful 
of my failure in the matter of the 
house, Simon, because I have, my- 
self a favor to ask. . . . To-morrow, 
in the Sanhedrin, I would fain have 
your support in the matter of one 
whom already, I very much fear, 
they have condemned unheard.” 

Visibly, as it were, the other for- 
got the Roman. He turned swiftly, 
and in his large dark eyes the velvet 
surface had sprung a-glitter. “Nico- 
demus,” he answered, “I knew 
your father, and my father your fa- 
ther’s father. Let us not talk of this 
Galilean. I, too, regret your fail- 
ure,” he added smiling, “for now it 
may seem as though I act from re- 
venge.” 

“To-morrow,” the young man 
said, “you will act from revenge if 
you have not a care, Simon.” He 
nodded solemnly, stubbornly, again 
and again in spite of the lowering 
face before him. 

“Be not angry, Simon,” Judith 
said. 

“I am not angry,” the Pharisee 
said, “being no longer young enough 
for such foolishness. Yet I marvel, 
Nicodemus, much, that you should 
take this stand—you who are num- 
bered, with all of us, among those 
whom this rabble’s hero has again 
and again attacked.” 

“As to that,” the other said hotly, 
“may I never be so blinded by my 
body’s needs as not to perceive the 
truth when I hear it—anent me or 
another—in a prophet’s mouth.” 

“Have a care” the Pharisee an- 
swered, “have a care.” 

“That for all your caution!” the 
young man said. “He alone is great. 
What is all your vaunted nation- 
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alism, Simon, but the grudge of one 
robber ruling class against another? 
But for him there is but one nation 
only—that humanity which the 
Creator of us all has made and filled 
with His breath; and for human- 
kind we, his friends, must save him 
until his mission is fulfilled, until he 
has drawn, as he has said he will, 
all humankind into his fold. Oh, 
those who live in this day and see 
him not are blind indeed!” 

“And those born rich who see not 
what this leveler is doing—what 
are they?” 

“That for riches!” the young man 
said, “will you not help us, Simon?” 

“Rather must he be crushed,” the 
Pharisee said sorrowfully, “this 
menace to our Order, old and or- 
dained of God, who placed one man 
above another... . Have a care, Nico- 
demus. I feel that strange things 
portend. Against the forces which 
he has raised against him this up- 
start prophet of yours has no more 
chance than has the sparrow against 
the hawk. I speak for your own 
good. Be warned in time.” 

“But I forget,” the young man 
said, “I came not to discuss him, 
but to solicit your support in saving 
him. Do not deny me, Simon. I 
pray you, do me this one thing, for 
your word is powerful.” 

But the older man shook his head 
with that courteous sorrowfulness 
which was characteristic. “That 
may not be, I fear. But we shall 
none the less, I trust, continue to be 
friends.” 

Nicodemus took his foot from the 
stone edge. He threw across a 
shoulder a corner of his garment. 
He bowed with his shoulders and 
his neck. “As long as we can,” he 
said, with surprising and unchar- 
acteristic suavity, and went. 

He left the garden by a narrow 
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side gate, and there old Myrrha, the 
children’s nurse, awaited him. She 
did not even look his way as she 
unbarred and barred again, but as 
he turned from her into the street 
his ears were quick with welcome 
words: “The Arimathean is back.” 

So. How Judith must have 
longed for a word with him, but 
now when Simon, too full of his 
grievance, would not go. He must 
tell Amia, if she did not already 
know. 

He found the Roman awaiting 
him, having seen his departure from 
the house of the Pharisee from her 
room which overlooked the street. 
She greeted him with mock cold- 
ness. “And so you would have me 
ejected hence? A friendly fellow 
indeed.” Her hand gestured him to 
a couch and he sank wearily, too 
disappointed to rise to her mood, 
too tired even to smile. 

“Knowing it safe I did not scruple 
to mention it to the Governor this 
morning,” he told her, “hoping 
thereby to buy Simon, even by my 
effort.” 

“And he?” the Roman queried, 
her low deep voice unutterably 
soothing. 

“Useless,” the youth said, “hope- 
less. Oh, Amia, how they hate him! 
And Simon the Sidonite is not the 
worst. Once I feared that Judith 
might betray herself—us all. And 
once I feared that I should strike 
him.” 

He brooded, in the gathering 
dusk, over all their plottings and 
the endless frustrations. Time was 
shortening. Then Amia’s voice 
struck across his thoughts. “Jo- 
seph, you know, is returned.” 

He snapped his fingers. “Ah. 
Something haunted me—now it is 
out. I meant to tell you that. I had 
it from old Myrrha at the gate.” 
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A slave set a little cautious light 
upon the wall and he saw how 
his hostess, her face illumined, 
watched him with tenderness. 
“Oh, Amia, are we doomed to fail- 
ure?” Slowly she shook her head 
with its laced and shining hair. 
“They hate him, that is true,” she 
answered calmly, “but he has many 
friends, and Joseph is back.” 

Young Bonai passed, without 
transition, from despondency to ut- 
ter joy. “What will he have, Amia? 
Money, of course. More arms, per- 
haps, to add to our pretty store in 
Simon’s garden across the way. 
Amia, how many can we arm in his 
defense? If this very night they 
should send to seek him, how soon 
could your Roman captain have his 
men here? And how are you to fit 
them in this tiny house?” 

“All that,” she smilingly an- 
swered, “in its hour. We have a 
new ally in the household here. 
Have I told you? A Nubian woman 
on whom Jesus smiled.” She moved 
suddenly and opened in the wall a 
little door covering a recess from 
which she drew a tray covered with 
weapons. “Here too, you see, I have 
a little private store.” From the 
tray she selected two daggers and 
held them, side by side, on her 
palm. “See this one? Those 
scorchings on the hilt are all that is 
left, they say, of the sacking of Sar- 
dis, long ago. And this waved Da- 
mascus blade—this is an heirloom. 
Treasures, Nicodemus—never were 
they used in a better cause. I will 
give them to those nearest to his 
person, John and Peter. They fit 
snugly in a girdle, near the heart.” 

Somebody, through that narrow 
strait of a street below, passed, sing- 
ing sorrowfully. Fifty years of 
Babylon, the untold exile of the ten 
lost tribes, a thousand Days of 
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Atonement, when the thirst splits 
the tongue, were in that lonely ca- 
denced voice passing—like a soul 
between birth and death—from the 
entrance to the exit of that little 
street. “You are a strange, sad peo- 
ple,” the Roman said, listening still 
though the voice had gone to carry 
its story to the hills, “are you not, 
Nicodemus, a strange sad people?” 

“Futile,” he answered her, it 
seemed a long time afterward, “a 
futile and a thwarted race.” 

He glanced up and saw that Jo- 
seph had come and was beside him. 
“Ah, Joseph,” Amia said. 

“You sent for me,” the Arima- 
thean said, smilingly, “I came as 
swiftly as I could, but it was slow. 
What are the tidings?” 

“We all sent for you,” she told 
him, “for Jesus is in Jerusalem and 
gangs of priests’ men seek him night 
and day, though not, we think, offi- 
cially as yet.” 

“The crisis is upon us,” young 
Bonai said. “To-morrow the San- 
hedrin meets. They will try to get 
him out of the way before the Pass- 
over. Be sure of that.” 

A slave brought wine and cakes 
and the traveler ate in a thoughtful 
silence, listening to them. Yes, he 
had secured arms. “To-night at 
latest,” he told them, “old Myrrha 
will have them stored where we can 
stretch out our hands for them at 
a moment’s alarm.” 

But Amia said: “Of late I have 
been worried. Have you ever 
thought how we plot and plan with- 
out his knowledge and in defense 
of one who hates all violence and 
all partisan passion?” 

“IT have indeed thought of it,” the 
Arimathean said gently, “many 
times. But violence presses him 
about.” 

“He must be saved,” the young- 
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est among them said, so loudly that 
they hushed him, “he is the prom- 
ised one, the Messiah, the only and 
belated hope of our people—all our 
poor people, with their foreheads 
in the dust.” 

“Of all poor people with their 
foreheads in the dust,” the Roman 
repeated. “He has spoken of his 
death,” she added, musing, “so often 
and so strangely . . . Joseph, you 
said—?” 

“If our plans are to carry,” the 
Arimathean was saying, “it is vital 
that we know, and accurately, the 
hour appointed for his apprehen- 
sion. Some one beyond suspicion 
is needed, some one free of the 
palace and the yards. Some one 
such as we—but are we?” 

Amia said gaily: “We have here 
a trader, who passes in and out to 
Pilate as he pleases. And here,” 
turning to Nicodemus, “an engineer 
who must have audience on behalf 
of his beloved canals; and the widow 
of a soldier whose men, many of 
them, are still about the palace. One 
of us let it be.” 

It was not so simple as her gayety 
made it to seem. The temple spies, 
the zealots’ blades were all about 
them. The very dust and weeds 
were partisan. 

“I,” Joseph said presently, sadly, 
lifting his fine head, “I am known 
for his friend.” 

“But I,” Nicodemus said, “I go 
to him by night. I have always 
gone by night. For a Bonai, for some 
time yet, there is no other way.” 

He paused, interrupted by the Ro- 
man’s voice, which had departed 
from its tranquil depths and soared, 
in unfamiliar soprano, to a high 
changing tinkle, sweet like dropping 
water. 

“She is laughing,” the young man 
said, gloomily, and fell silent. 
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“O Bonai!” Amia said, “forgive 
. . . forgive me, discreet one, re- 
pressed one, who art not known for 
the Galilean’s friend!” She pressed 
a palm into her eyes and straight- 
ened. “As to that,” she said, “let it 
be me, my friends. It will be best.” 


Judith handed to old Myrrha, and 
Myrrha gave to the Nubian woman, 
and the Nubian brought to her mis- 
tress, a dark and heavy cloak of Si- 
mon’s—all but invisible after sun- 
down. This Amia donned, on the 
night of Wednesday before the Pass- 
over, when she left for the house 
where Jesus was in hiding on the 
edge of the city. Jerusalem was 
buzzing with whispers, throbbing 
with accelerated pulses, tense as 
with held-in breath. The streets 
through which the Roman and the 
Negress made their way were 
thronged with visitors, for the 
provincial caravans were arriving. 
The Passover was at hand. 

The little house was near a grove 
of olive trees and Amia found it 
filled to overflowing. She had 
thought to find young Bonai here, 
but he was nowhere to be seen. Per- 
haps he was in the upper chamber 
with Jesus. Perhaps he had not 
yet come. She would wait. She 
made her way out alone, walking 
slowly towards the olives, her fin- 
gers under the dark cloak touching 
now and again the daggers nestling 
beneath her heart. Above the 
fringed trees, beyond the line of 
hills, the glass-clear, bottle-green 
sky was quick with the lights of 
spring, though the sun had set an 
hour since. 

She came suddenly upon a figure, 
seen through a-lane of light between 
the trees; some one seated on a 
bowlder, motionless, thinking. At 
his feet a dog was curled—a dim, 


large shape. The dog growled pres- 
ently, and Jesus looked about and 
saw her, afar, brooding over him, 
her eyes filled with sorrow in her 
high Roman head. The Master 
smiled briefly, sweetly, and arose, 
brushing the dog’s head lightly as 
he passed it. 

“Friend,” he said, coming before 
Amia, “uncover thy girdle.” For a 
second she stood rooted, then she 
drew aside the cloak and the shel- 
tering sash and touched with her 
fingers the hilts of the blades. 

“Lord,” she told him, “thou 
knowest not all the danger that 
hems thee round. Only let us, thy 
friends, and we can put a guard 
about thy person until the storm 
be past.” 

His eyes sought her eyes and she 
felt, unbidden, the tears behind her 
eyes stir in their hot wells. 

“Nay,” Jesus said, gently, “how, 
by bloodshed shall the shedding 
of blood be averted? That which 
thou hast there take and cast from 
thee.” 

Still Amia hesitated, then with a 
sweep of a sudden hand she took 
from her waist and threw far away 
the dagger with the waved Damas- 
cus blade, and the dagger with the 
hilt that had been scorched, so long 
ago, in the sack of Sardis—tréas- 
ures. 

“Set thou, if thou wilt, a guard 
about thine own person,” Jesus said, 
sadly, “for the time comes when 
they that are for me will be set 
upon. ... But know, that that which 
they will do to me, I would not that 
they did not.” 


All night long Judith had waited 
in the garden, old Myrrha by the 
gate, for word. When it had come, 
they had not believed it. But when, 
alas, they had confirmed that Jesus 
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had been taken, they fled together 
to the Governor’s courtyard, where 
the rabble had been gathered since 
sunrise, only to hear them cry for 
his blood upon their ungrateful 
heads. 

She saw the rods descend upon 
his back and the blood spurt from 
his torn flesh. Not thus were all 
scourged, she knew. Simon had 
spoken with guarded distaste of the 
lengths to which hatred was to go. 
Had the lictors really made special 
lead-weighted rods at the desire of 
the priests? Or was it that Pilate 
desired to arouse for their victim, 
pity? How long could one bear 
such a sight? Judith, in a frenzy, 
had worked herself to the very foot 
of the steps. Suppose she were to 
run up there and call to the peo- 
ple to save Jesus, would not they re- 
spond instantly to her lead? She 
waited, palpitating, longing for an- 
other to do it, but another did not. 
She thrust forward, but even as she 
took the first step a hand closed, 
like a vice, upon her wrist. Judith 
glanced sideways, upward. The 
owner of the fingers did not even 
glance her way. He was a tall, 
emaciated fellow—a priests’ man, 
doubtless. Whether he had fol- 
lowed her through the crowd, or see- 
ing her here had known her for one 
of the secret disciples of Jesus, she 
did not know. .. . All that mattered 
was his terrible, his effortless, 
strength, his horrid impersonality. 
And standing there, weeping and 
impotent in his grip, Judith gauged 
by its power their hatred of the 
Galilean. 


All through the forenoon of that 
Friday the little house which Amia 
had coveted for its strategic possi- 
bilities, which she had hoped would 
echo to the stealthy tread of armed 
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men, was filled instead—pervaded 
rather—with the soft shuffling of 
sandaled feet. For here came, as by 
instinct, hounded from their hiding 
places by a grief they could no 
longer bear alone, all those poor and 
stricken faithful who loved Jesus. 
They sat, huddled together, silent, 
their only solace their companion- 
ship and the roof-tree of this free, 
fine Roman who was Jesus’ friend. 
A man, sick nigh to vomiting, stag- 
gered in to tell them of the scourg- 
ing and of the blood, horribly thick, 
which crept down the steps with a 
slow life of its own, reaching like 
tentacles. ... 

Hours after that a little girl ran 
in screaming that they were com- 
ing this way, this way. Crowded in 
the upper room, pressed out upon 
the balcony, they waited for the 
coming of that dread procession. 
At last cries sounded in the near 
distance and anon appeared, at the 
end of the little street, the excited 
precursors of the crowd which was 
traveling to Golgotha. At first 
there were only youngsters, shriek- 
ing and hopping, then the crowd 
thickened and there wobbled slowly 
into sight the rough-planed arm of a 
tree above their heads, obliquely 
carried. ... That was Jesus. That 
was an arm of the cross. A groan 
broke and spread like a wave of 
husky sound through the upper 
room. Behind Jesus some stranger 
was taking part of the weight of the 
cross, heeding not the jeers which 
the savage rabble leveled at his im- 
passive face. . . . Amia, stretching 
now, could see Jesus’ head. It 
moved slowly towards the house. It 
seemed too heavy for him to carry 
upright. Its shape was somehow 
odd and across the hair blood was 
congealing in large clots, bright like 
flowers. 
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All her coolness—the habit of a 
restrained lifetime—left her. Like 
a fury she turned and beat her way 
through the pressing crowd, run- 
ning down and out, out, into the 
street where he would soon pass. 
Across the way she heard the clang 
of the gate of Judith’s garden, and 
glancing swiftly she saw Judith and 
Myrrha standing, waiting too, their 
faces streaming tears. . . . There 
came then a pause in the progress 
of the crowd, and through a gap 
Amia saw that a woman was wiping 
Jesus’ face. 

Nearer. From the house behind 
many had followed Amia into the 
street. Women sobbed all around 
her. Her ears were full of wailing 
voices. Jesus saw them now and 
paused. His voice was recognizable 
when he spoke. . . . In his wake the 
rabble called foully and threaten- 
ingly to the weeping women, but 
they heeded not. 


Obviously, even from the cross 
the priests feared that Jesus might 
escape. Somebody with authority 
over that group of soldiery had or- 
ders to take especial precautions 
with the redoubtable Nazarene. 
Customs were broken. Jesus was 
nailed, not lashed, to the wood, and 
when he was near to death his 
heart was pierced, though the cus- 
tom with criminals was to break the 
limbs. Speedy death was essential, 
for at sundown the Passover began, 
and at the third hour, his heart be- 
ing pierced, he gave up the ghost. 
... And presently, hotfoot from a 
disgusted and indignant Pilate, 
came Joseph the Arimathean with 
permission to bear away the corpse. 


But ferment continued and the 
first night of the Passover was fouled 
by hysteria in the streets where 
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gangs of priests’ men celebrated the 
triumph of their paymasters, run- 
ning amok with bared knives. They 
demonstrated, shrieking, outside the 
Roman’s house, shouting for Nico- 
demus and calling on her and the 
Arimathean to come out. Their 
shouts fell on deaf, on benumbed 
ears. They were too far away to 
reach her stunned senses where she 
sat, alone, in the little upper room 
where, so full of hope, she had 
plotted once for Jesus’ safety, for 
his deliverance from the priests. 

A scream from the street below 
aroused her. She ran to the bal- 
cony and saw her poor Nubian 
friend being pulled this way and 
that in the hands of the ugly little 
crowd. She flew down to her slave’s 
aid and as she emerged, white-clad 
into the street, there was, for a mo- 
ment, peace. The Negress slid 
away and Amia spoke to them in 
her low voice. “Nazarene!” some 
one shouted. Another took up the 
cry. She bowed her stately head 
and stood unmoving. She had seen 
this day which placed all flesh- 
ly fears in the dim background of 
a finished, a lived-out life. “Naza- 
rene! Thou also art a friend of 
the Galilean!” “That is so,” Amia 
said. 

A young boy, shouting “Roman!” 
dodged between the others and 
stabbed her in the breast. Her 
mind’s remoteness persisted and, 
hardly concerned, she saw her own 
blood flow. At its letting a fury 
seized upon the gang and other 
blades were reddened before she 
sank slowly, before the gate across 
the way clanged heavily and Simon 
the Sidonite, the Pharisee, laid 
about him with his staff. 


Her mind was clear and, cameo- 
like, his figure with the folded arms 








beside her couch stood out against 
a world which was all an even gray- 
ness. She heard his voice above 
the voices of her ministering 
women. 

“Why did not your leader speak? 
Who stands dumb before his judges 
but the self-condemned?” 

“He has spoken,” Amia said faint- 
ly, smilingly, “he will wax louder 
and louder, Pharisee, till even you 
shall hear him.” 

The gangs still ran about the 
streets, for sounds of pandemonium 
came to their ears, there in the quiet 
room where death waited. 

“He is dead,” Simon said, severe- 
ly, “I saw his dead body with my 
own eyes. Do you indeed credit that 
he will rise again?” 

“That which he has said, Phari- 
see, all that he will do. But to me, 
it matters not which thing you 
choose. What to me matters is this 
—that he alone, of all humankind, 
living or recorded, has wedded the 
Act and the Word.” 
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“That,” Simon said simply, pon- 
dering, “I do not understand.” 

Amia paused and gathered her 
words carefully before replying. 
“Listen, Pharisee. The world is del- 
uged with words, and in that deluge 
it is nigh destruction. Religion has 
become a ritual in every land, but 
Jesus has shown that it must be a 
way of life.” Weakness was grow- 
ing on her and she paused. “If the 
word were sufficient, Simon, then 
he need not have died. He was the 
Word. But he has, this day which 
shall not be forgotten, codrdinated 
Word and Act. His last words 
were, ‘It is consummated.’ Hence- 
forth his followers, combining the 
better way with the better word, 
shall own the earth.” 

“This poor Nubian, Simon, take 
thou under thy protection. She is 
a slave on whom Jesus smiled .. . 
A Nazarene even as Judith, thy wife, 
is ... even as thou wilt be... . It is 
consummated, Pharisee. It is be- 
ginning.” 

















THREE DAYS IN ARAN 


By ConnELL CoyLe 


WRITE of Aran, hermit islands 
of the West; of Aran, where the 
women’s skirts are flame, where 
the men-children are dressed as 
girls to fool the fairies; of Aran, 
bleak, and bare, and altogether 
lovely. 

Wrapped in grayness, the Aran 
Isles lie on the breast of the wild 
Atlantic, thirty miles off the coast 
of Ireland. Around them from the 
beginning, the sea has crashed and 
snarled, and against them the winds 
have conspired, but neither time nor 
wind have conquered them nor 
their inhabitants. They are like 
three weather-beaten old monks 
around whom the forces of evil 
rage, but to no avail. Like monks, 
too, they are in the world, but not 
of it. Therein lies their charm. 
Their very names draw one to them, 
Inisheer, Inishmaan, Inishmore! 

It was Robert Flaherty’s motion 
picture, Man of Aran, which quick- 
ened in me last summer an old de- 
sire to visit these islands, so one day 
in August I set out to find them from 
Galway City. It was a gray, cloudy 
morning. I boarded the stout little 
vessel, the Dun-Aengus, which dur- 
ing the summer months makes two 
trips weekly between the mainland 
and the islands. It was very early, 
about six-thirty, when we pulled 
out of the harbor in an eerie kind of 
mist. The mist deepened as we pro- 
ceeded, and all but hid the Cliffs of 
Moher and the Twelve Bens of 
Connemara, which loom up on the 
right as you bear towards the is- 
lands. The sea grew increasingly 
rough and sprayed the tiny decks of 


the Dun-Aengus. I found a shel- 
tered spot between a young priest 
bound for his new post on Inisheer 
and a friendly, smiling Irish 
woman, Mrs. Bartley. 

About nine o’clock a tiny speck 
appeared on the port side. It was 
Inisheer, or South Island. When 
we came to within a mile of the is- 
land, we dropped anchor. A small 
fleet of curraghs bobbed towards us 
from the shore. I counted seven- 
teen. The curragh is a long, slen- 
der, canoe-like boat made of tarred 
canvas and girded about with nar- 
row strips of wood. The rowers 
were strong and fine-looking, fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, modern Vik- 
ings of the sea. They were all 
dressed alike. A sleeveless, hand- 
woven woolen jacket covered their 
gray shirts. The front of the jacket 
was the natural color of the wool, 
but the back was a lovely, warm, 
dark blue. On their feet they wore 
pampooties, a sort of leather sandal 
made out of the hide of the cow. 

The men handled their curraghs 
with fascinating skill, lining them 
up in groups of three or four around 
the ship. A man in each curragh 
held tightly to a rope, one end of 
which was fastened to the Dun- 
Aengus, so that it stretched out taut 
over the three or four curraghs in 
the group. As the curragh nearest 
the ship was stocked with gory 
lumps of meat bursting through 
their wrapping, or live, squealing, 
wriggling little pigs, huge bags of 
flour, various articles of furniture 
and somewhat confused passengers, 
the man grasping the rope let go, 
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the curragh shot out of line, and the 
next curragh moved up to first 
place. 

In the distance, on the shore, the 
entire population of the island 
waited at the water’s edge to greet 
their new priest. The red of the 
women’s skirts made a gay fringe 
edging the gray of the rock that is 
Inisheer. Always my eyes went 
back to that brilliant red, so brave 
amidst the grayness of sea and sky 
and rock. 

On my ears fell the shouts and 
cries of the curragh men, spoken in 
the ancient language of the Gael. 
My Irish blood stirred to hear it. 
The curragh men worked swiftly. 
One by one the ropes were dropped 
and the rowers pulled for shore. 
The curragh bearing the young 
priest was the last to go. He waved 
us a smiling good-by, but once in 
the curragh he never looked back. 
His face was turned toward 
Inisheer. 

Two hours later we anchored a 
mile off the shore of Inishmaan, or 
Middle Island. Again, a little fleet 
of curraghs clustered about us. 
There was the same bustle of load- 
ing and unloading as at Inisheer, 
but on shore the gay, red fringe was 
missing. There were just a few 
scattered figures at the water’s edge. 
My eyes swept the island. It was 
unbelievably bleak, with not a tree 
or other touch of green. There was 
only the gray of the rock and the 
dead-white of the houses. Mrs. 
Bartley proudly pointed out her lit- 
tle nest, on the side of a hill. Soon 
the curragh bearing her and Mr. 
Bartley was a mere dot in the dis- 
tance and the Dun-Aengus was 
headed for Inishmore. 

It was nearly noon before we 
docked at the neat little pier of Kil- 
ronan, the metropolis of Inishmore! 
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I was in no hurry to descend the 
gangplank. I leaned against the 
ship’s rail and longed to have can- 
vas and paints to put down what I 
saw. It would have been very sim- 
ple, just a great sprawling splotch 
of battleship gray, relieved by prim 
little touches of white. That would 
be Inishmore at first glance. 

I was just beginning to wonder 
vaguely where I should find lodg- 
ings, when a voice seemingly above 
me said, “And sure now you're an 
American?” 

I looked up into the dancing 
brown eyes of a six-foot-two giant. 
The giant was grinning. 

“I’m Pat Mullen,” said he. 

“Who wrote Man of Aran?” 

“The very same,” said he, picking 
up my bag and starting for the gang- 
plank. 

Now I didn’t like to contradict the 
gentleman, but I knew it really 
wasn’t Pat Mullen who was making 
off with my luggage. It was my 
Guardian Angel masquerading as 
Pat. As Pat, he had me off the boat 
in a jiffy, and into his side car be- 
hind Silver Mane, his white mare. 
He picked up the reins and Silver 
Mane broke into a trot. I was on 
my way, but I didn’t know where I 
was going and I didn’t care. 

“Where are you lodging?” asked 
Pat all at once. 

“IT don’t know,” said I. 

“Well, I can take you to Mrs. 
Ganly’s, or to the lady artists out 
at Kilmurvey.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I began 
again, but Pat cut me short with, 
“°*Tis to Mrs. Ganly’s I'll take you. 
Sure you don’t know your own 
mind.” 

I grinned. Pat Mullen had a mag- 
nificent way with him. 

In about five minutes we reached 
Mrs. Ganly’s. I was shown to my 
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room. It was spotless. My lunch 
was excellent. I could find no com- 
plaint except that it was all too ele- 
gant, not sufficiently “racy of the 
soil,” as the Irish say. After lunch 
I sought Pat in the kitchen, where 
he was having his meal. 

“I think to-morrow I'll look up 
the lady artists at Kilmurvey, Pat,” 
said I. 

“Sure, I’m going there this after- 
noon,” he replied, “and you can 
drive over with me and it won’t cost 
you a cent.” 

An hour later we were jogging 
along the hilly road to Kilmurvey. 
“These lady artists are living in Mr. 
Flaherty’s cottage,” said Pat, “and 
if you stay with them, sure you'll be 
on the very spot where some of the 
scenes of the picture were taken.” 

“Pat,” said I, “how is it you didn’t 
go with Tiger King, Maggie and 
Mikeleen to New York?” 

“Oh,” replied Pat, “I got as far 
as Waterloo Station and then turned 
back. You see, I was in love with 
the Countess just then.” 

I shot him a swift glance. He was 
unsmiling, but there was a glint in 
his eye. 

“A countess?” I began, but he 
said, pointing ahead, “Look you 
now. See what’s written on the 
side of that house!” 

He pointed to a crazy jumble of 
letters smeared on the side of a di- 
lapidated cottage. I could make 
nothing of the jumble. I returned 
to the Countess, but Pat was sud- 
denly deaf in one ear and unable to 
hear with the other, so I reluctantly 
dropped the Countess and en- 
deavored to unscramble the hiero- 
glyphics. I screwed up my eyes and 
started slowly to spell out the let- 
ters. ; 

“MI—” I began, but Pat inter- 
rupted with, “Sure it says, ‘Michael 
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Mullin come in and see the alchem- 
ist God bless De Valera.’” He read 
it in one breath, which was quite 
proper, for it was written as one 
word. 

“An alchemist?” I said incredu- 
lously, “who is he?” 

“Sure he’s the fellow that has a 
large supply of radium in his front 
yard and diamonds and sapphires 
in his back yard, and he’s no rela- 
tive of mine,” Pat replied. 

“Let’s go in,” I cried. 

“T'll not take you in there,” re- 
plied my Guardian Angel. “You 
wouldn’t like him.” 

“Oh, please, Pat,” I said in my 
most wheedling tones, “I’ve never 
seen an alchemist.” 

“T will not,” said Pat. “He’s got 
a snotty nose and he’d try to pawn 
off a piece of blue glass on you.” 
Alas! I never saw the alchemist of 
Kilronan. 

The mist of the day before had 
deepened. It was all about us, 
shutting out the world beyond. The 
flat slate rocks on all sides were wet 
and almost black. Everything else 
was gray, the sky, the sea, the stone 
walls, everything but the white of 
Silver Mane’s broad back, the flame 
of a woman’s skirt hanging against 
a whitewashed wall, and the brown 
of Pat Mullen’s dancing eye. We 
climbed a hill. At its foot I saw the 
curve of Kilmurvey beach and at 
that moment Mrs. Ganly definitely 
lost a boarder. 

A man on an ass came over the 
crest of the hill. On either side of 
it was slung a basket of peat. My 
heart ached for the little ass that 
carried so heavy a load, but the ache 
was eased almost at once, for there 
came to my mind Louis Unter- 
meyer’s lovely story, “The Donkey 
of God,” and I remembered the 
promise of the carpenter’s Son, 
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Whom once an ass bore triumphant- 
ly into Jerusalem, that thereafter 
the ass and all his brethren should 
never suffer the heaviness of their 
burdens. 

It was only by a miracle that the 
man on the ass held his seat, for he 
literally sat on the little fellow’s 
tail. Pat, not at all impressed by the 
miracle, sang out in Gaelic, “God be 
with you,” and the man replied, 
“God and Mary be with you.” Pat 
was for going on, but the man was 
full of words. His soft Gaelic speech 
delighted me, but alas, I understood 
not a word! Every time I heard the 
ancient language of the Gael during 
my stay in Aran, I had the feeling 
that my Irish forbears were letting 
me down. I felt that somehow or 
other they should have given me the 
gift of understanding. 

I sat peering through the mist to 
the beach below as Pat and the man 
conversed. Gradually, detached bits 
of the history of Aran came to my 
mind, for I had dug up some facts 
just before leaving the mainland. I 
thought of the fierce Firbolgs, the 
ancient inhabitants of Ireland, who 
took refuge on these desert isles 
after their defeat in the Battle of 
Moytura, fifteen hundred years be- 
fore Christ. I thought of Dun- 
Aengus, that mighty fortification 
they built on the very edge of the 
cliff, and which I must visit before 
I left. I was having grand roman- 
tic thoughts of the first, wild, pagan 
settlers of Aran, and of the gentle 
Christian saints that followed them, 
when I was brought to earth by a 
most unromantic sound. Silver 
Mane was making a good-sized pud- 
dle beneath her. Pat cut short his 
talk with the man on the ass. He 
stared reproachfully at Silver Mane 
and said in an undertone, “Sure now 
I’ve known you seven years and I 
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never knew you to do a thing like 
this!” At that moment my cheeks 
matched the red in the skirts of the 
women of Aran! 

The man on the ass delicately 
withdrew. “To-morrow will you 
drive me over to Dun-Aengus, Pat?” 
said I, talking fast and furiously. 

“That I will,” said Pat, still look- 
ing reproachfully at his mare. 

We soon drew up at a neat little 
white cottage and here Pat an- 
nounced he was calling on a lady. 
She was an English girl who had 
come to Aran to learn Gaelic. Pat 
had found her accommodations 
with Jamsey and his wife and little 
daughter. She was charming and 
invited us in for a cup of tea. The 
kettle is always singing on the peat 
fire in an Irish kitchen, so in five 
minutes we were sipping tea you 
could dance on. When we had fin- 
ished Miss Mumford suddenly 
asked, “Would you like to meet 
Maggie?” 

“Maggie who?” I said. 

“Maggie Dirrane, the woman in 
Mr. Flaherty’s picture. She’s a 
dear.” 

Said Pat before I could reply, 
“Wouldn’t you rather go to Dun- 
Aengus instead of to Maggie’s?” I 
shook my head. 

“All right then. You go to see 
Maggie and I’ll drop in on the lady 
artists to find out if they have room 
for you. Ill pick you up at Mag- 
gie’s, and I’ll not be long.” 

Miss Mumford and I flew out the 
door and down the road, running all 
the way. We had not far to go. The 
back of Maggie’s whitewashed, 
thatched cottage faced the road, so 
after climbing the stone wall we 
walked around the side of the 
house to the front, which was the 
back, if you know what I mean. 
Maggie’s yard was one solid mass 
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of smooth slate. The slate was 
dripping wet for a fine drizzle had 
begun to fall. I slipped and slith- 
ered along and arrived somewhat 
precipitately at Maggie’s door. 

Maggie Dirrane was standing in 
the shadows of her kitchen, her 
youngest child in her arms. I saw 
at once that she was lovely. I sup- 
pose she’s about thirty, but she 
looks older. She’s slight and a lit- 
tle bent, as if she had carried heavy 
loads. The lines in her face and the 
look in her eyes tell that she has 
been lonely and fearful. It’s a sad, 
tired face until she smiles, and then 
it’s young and eager. The smile 
floods her face. It lifts the shadows 
in the room. It transfigures Maggie. 
Her eyes are deep-set and very blue. 
Her teeth are small and quite per- 
fect. Her reddish-brown hair with 
glints of gold in it is parted in the 
center and lies in rather untidy 
fashion in two braids around her 
ears and down to her shoulders. 
Oh, she’s grand, is Maggie! 

She greeted us with quick warm 
words of welcome and placed two 
chairs before the fire. A figure that 
had been bending over a huge pan of 
potatoes straightened up to meet 
the visitors. It was Johnny Dirrane, 
Maggie’s little dried-up shell of a 
husband, years older than she. He 
sat down on a stool against the wall 
and never spoke a word during my 
visit, but his sharp little blue eyes 
missed nothing, I’m sure. The child 
in Maggie’s arms and a second play- 
ing on the floor were beautiful, all 
rosy and blue and gold. Fra An- 
gelico would have gloated over 
them. 

Maggie wanted us to stay for sup- 
per. They had plenty of potatoes, 
she explained. Miss Mumford 
accepted promptly, but I knew Pat 
would be coming along presently. 
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I wanted to stay to eat potatoes with 
Maggie, to feel the glow of her smile, 
to get acquainted with the cherubs 
and to find out if Johnny Dirrane 
had a tongue. When Pat appeared 
I tore myself away, but I promised 
to return the next day. Maggie fol- 
lowed me to the wall and helped me 
up the two or three steps which led 
over it. There are no openings in 
the walls of Ireland. 

Once in Pat’s side car I asked a 
hundred questions about Maggie 
and her family. When we came to 
Johnny Dirrane, Pat grinned. 

“Now he’s a queer one. He’ll sit 
for hours saying nary a word. I 
recollect one whole afternoon when 
he spoke but once and what he said 
was, ‘Do you know the Chinese 
aren’t worth a damn for workin’, 
but they can carry two hundred 
pounds on their heads!’ And sure,” 
said Pat, “that remark had nothing 
to do with what the rest of us had 
been talking about.” I asked about 
Mikeleen and Tiger King. Mike- 
leen, Pat explained, lived at the ex- 
treme other end of Inishmore. Of 
Tiger King’s whereabouts, he was 
somewhat vague. I’m afraid he’s 
lost to Aran. Pat said something 
about his being in London. 

I forgot all about the errand to 
the Flaherty cottage until Pat in- 
formed me that the lady artists 
would be delighted to accommodate 
me. 

“T’ll drive you over the first thing 
in the morning,” said he, “bright 
and early.” 

Next day he appeared before I 
had quite finished breakfast. It was 
not yet nine o’clock when Silver 
Mane turned with us into the road- 
way that led up to the Flaherty cot- 
tage. There was no sign of life 
around except a lordly cock that 
strutted about in solitary grandeur. 
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“Sure they’re all asleep,” said Pat. 
“No matter, we'll wake them up.” 
The door was unbarred and we en- 
tered the big bare kitchen. Pat let 
out a roar and, grinning, waited re- 
sults. We heard quick running 
steps, then the door leading to the 
adjoining room flew open and Tats, 
the English girl who rented the cot- 
tage and took paying guests, stood 
on the threshold. She was knotting 
a gaily colored kerchief at her 
throat. She looked anything but 
English. She was a gypsy, tawny- 
haired, with bare sandaled feet. 
There were huge rings in her ears. 
Pat introduced her as Tats and I 
never found out her real name. She 
said I’d be very welcome. There 
was no mention of terms. When I 
was leaving two days later she asked 
all of seven shillings. 

Pat was invited to stay for break- 
fast. He helped Tats build the fire 
and presently the delicious aroma of 
sizzling Irish bacon filled the room. 
One by one the rest of the house- 
hold drifted in. First came a young 
English artist, Elizabeth Rivers, 
then an American girl, Mishell, and 
lastly, Sean Keating. Elizabeth did 
the loveliest woodcuts I have ever 
seen. Mishell worked in oils and 
painted the leading citizens of Inish- 
more with such startling realism 
that finding them looking down at 
me from the wall of my bed cham- 
ber that night, I was so embarrassed 
at undressing in their presence, that 
I put out my candle. I minded par- 
ticularly Old Patcheen, who never 
took his eyes off me! 

I found Sean Keating, who is one 
of the younger Irish artists, to be 
a most engaging person. He had a 
sensitive, mobile face with a reddish- 
brown beard and enormous glacier- 
blue eyes. How he loved to talk! 
Said it was his only vice and that 
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he had no intention of curbing it. 
I’m glad he gave it full rein while I 
was around to enjoy it, even though 
he was probably responsible for my 
swallowing a bug! It was like this. 
At luncheon, my first day, I found 
a dead insect in my salad, and was 
endeavoring to dispose of it secretly, 
wher Sean launched forth on a 
most provocative discussion. I for- 
got about the bug and didn’t think 
of it again until I was saying my 
night prayers. 

“‘Give us this day (it was 2 a. 
m.) our daily bread,’” I prayed 
sleepily to the Lord. And then I 
was immediately wide awake. The 
word bread had suggested salad, 
salad suggested bug! I gulped and 
felt queer inside, and I didn’t finish 
my prayers! 

But I’ve gotten way, way ahead 
of my story and must go back to 
what happened after breakfast. I 
hadn’t seen yet where I was to sleep, 
and my bag still lay in Pat’s car. Pat 
fetched it and Tats showed me my 
bedroom. She had fixed up one of 
the two huge studios as a dormitory 
with three narrow, nun-like cots 
and an improvised washstand which 
was really an old trunk. I un- 
packed my bag and then explored 
the other room. Sean Keating slept 
in a remote corner of it behind a 
moth-eaten screen. There was a 
grand fireplace with a built-in nook 
at the side. It was in this room that 
the interiors of Man of Aran were 
made and in the little nook at the 
side of the hearth, a spot which I 
appropriated immediately, Mike- 
leen sat and toasted his toes as I did 
mine every chance I got. 

The morning flew, and presently 
we were gathered around the lunch- 
eon table. The solitary rooster I 
had seen on my arrival looked 
mournfully at us through the win- 
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dow pane, from the window ledge 
where he perched. 

“If you stay over the week-end 
I’ll serve him up to you,” Tats said, 
as she threw him a crust. 

“You won’t serve him to me, you 
heartless wretch,” I said. “Poor 
rooster!” I was to change my mind 
the next morning at four o’clock 
when the cock loudly greeted an- 
other Irish morn and awakened me 
from a lovely dream in which I had 
just found that the piece of blue 
glass Michael Mullin had sold me 
was a sapphire from the Imperial 
Russian crown! 

It was a gay luncheon. Eliza- 
beth and Mishell mixed a drink 
which they swore was poteen; the 
rooster surveyed us_ gloomily 
through the window pane; Sean 
Keating spoke volumes and I ate my 
bug! We sat down at one o’clock. 
It was three when Sean threw back 
his head with a great laugh and 
said, “Let’s go for a bathe.” 

The mist and the rain of the day 
before had gone and it was an after- 
noon of brilliant sunshine. In the 
far distance, the lovely hills of 
Connemara were etched against the 
cloudless sky. Not a ship rode the 
sea. I waded out, stepping on sea- 
weed so crisp I expected to hear it 
crackle. I turned and looked at the 
land. Surely, with so much sun- 
shine it would not look so gray. It 
looked even grayer. There was 
nothing beyond the silver of the 
beach but grayness. 

We had a grand swim. A big 
school of porpoises put on a fine 
show and was almost the cause of 
my missing my visit to Maggie. 
Tingling deliciously all over, I hur- 
ried into my clothes and ran rather 
than walked the couple of miles to 
her house. 

Maggie was alone, except for lit- 
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tle pink and gold Moira, who had 
been only three months old when 
her mother came to New York to 
make a personal appearance on 
Broadway. That parting must have 
been hard on Maggie and no doubt 
was tolerable only because it meant 
a little nest-egg for her children. 
There was no evidence that any of 
the money had been spent on the 
two-roomed thatched earthen- 
floored cottage. There was the peat 
fire glowing on the hearth. There 
was the red vigil light before a cheap 
picture of the Sacred Heart. On a 
kind of dresser was arrayed the Dir- 
rane family china. In every Irish 
cottage one finds the peat fire, the 
vigil light, the brave display of cups, 
saucers and plates. 

Maggie bathed me in her lovely 
smile. She filled up the black ket- 
tle on the peat fire—oh, the loveli- 
ness of a peat fire! She set the 
plain wooden table, and from under- 
neath it produced a huge loaf of 
soda bread. Maggie served the 
bread and tea with dignity and 
grace. 

I questioned her about her ex- 
periences in New York. Did she like 
the big city? She did, especially the 
Avenue shops. Was she frightened 
of the traffic and the crowds? No, 
she hadn’t been frightened. Surely, 
she had been terrified when she 
faced the black chasm behind which 
sat her sophisticated New York au- 
dience? No, she hadn’t been terri- 
fied. 

I recalled what Sean had said that 
morning when I marveled at Mag- 
gie’s ability to carry herself so suc- 
cessfully through her New York and 
London experiences, she who had 
known only the life of Kilmurvey. 

“Do you know,” Sean had said, 
“I don’t think Maggie saw anything 
of what went on about her. I think 
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she saw only the faces of her chil- 
dren.” I believe he was right. 

“Tell me, Maggie, were you glad 
to get back home?” 

“Oh, very glad,” said Maggie, and 
smiled her lovely smile, but it 
seemed to me a wistful smile. More 
than once that afternoon I caught 
a sad look in her eyes. Does the 
long winter ahead frighten her? Do 
the cold stone slabs that surround 
her cottage chill her with their gray- 
ness? Does the wild Atlantic that 
roars at her front door seem to hem 
her in? I do not know. I did not 
ask her. 

I drank three cups of tea because 
I enjoyed watching Maggie pour it. 
But I said no to a fourth in simple 
self-defense. When I rose to go 
Maggie kissed me as though I were 
an old friend. With Moira in her 
arms she walked around with me to 
the three little steps which led over 
her wall. She kissed me a second 
time. Her lovely smile followed me 
down the road. Every time I looked 
back she waved. Reluctantly, I 
turned a bend in the road. I was 
loath to part from lovely Maggie 
Dirrane. 

That night, my last at Kilmurvey, 
we had a gay dinner. When it was 
over I slipped out into the long, long, 
Irish twilight. It was past ten 
o’clock but day still lingered. I 
scarcely breathed for fear of shat- 
tering the silence. Hardly conscious 
of what I did, I walked down to- 
wards the sea and leaned against 
a broken bit of wall. I cannot de- 
scribe the loveliness of the end of 
day in Erin. There is an unearthly 
light over everything and it is al- 
most as if one stood on the threshold 
of the Other World. Twice before 
coming to Aran I had been caught 
up into the beauty of an Irish twi- 
light, once on the Hill of Tara, and 
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again in the ruined cloisters of 
Muckross Abbey at _ Killarney. 
Then, as now, I had a curious sense 
of lightness. I was free. Earth and 
sky were unutterably lovely, so 
lovely that soon the loveliness hurt 
and the first feeling of detachment 
and exaltation were followed by a 
sense of loss, because of the realiza- 
tion that the loveliness could not be 
captured, that it was fading as I 
watched. Suddenly it was dark and 
I felt chilled. I turned to find Eliza- 
beth at my side. I had not heard 
her coming. Neither of us spoke 
as we walked back towards the 
house. 

A clock struck eleven as we 
crossed the threshold. My com- 
panions were seated around the fire- 
place. Without a word I slipped 
into Mikeleen’s seat. The glow of 
the peat fire lit up Keating’s vivid, 
bearded face and those of the 
women. There was no other light 
in the room and the faces stood out 
like portraits painted on the dark 
background of the room’s shadows. 

At first I was hardly conscious 
of the conversation about me. Sean 
Keating’s beautiful Dublin English 
fell as music on my ears, but the 
words meant nothing. I had not 
yet shaken off the magic of the night 
outside. For half an hour, perhaps, 
I took no part in the conversation. 
Then Sean broke the spell by noisily 
stirring up the peat in the fireplace. 
I heard Mishell say, “I must per- 
suade the rooster to pose for me to- 
morrow.” I was back to earth! I 
turned to Tats. 

“When Mishell gets her sketch 
you can dispatch that bird at once 
as far as I’m concerned,” I said. 
Tats looked amazed and I con- 
tinued, “He woke me up this morn- 
ing at four o’clock with his cock-a- 
doodle-do.” 
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“With his what?” asked Sean 
Keating. 

“With his cock-a-doodle-do,” I 
said crossly. 

Sean laughed. “So that’s what 
you think he says? Ah, no! He 
says, “Son of Mary, hail!” No won- 
der God loves the Irish! 

It was nearing two before the last 
cigarette was crunched beneath a 
heel on the stone floor and we lit 
our night candles. I soon ex- 
tinguished mine. But before I did 
I said good-by to Old Patcheen, 
Bridget, and the others. 

Alas, my three days in Aran were 
over! I had a wild desire to miss 
the boat the next day, and the day 
after, and every succeeding day, to 
stay, in short, forever, on the Aran 
Islands. 

I wonder what would happen to 
one’s life if one yielded to the urge 
to stay at some lovely far-away 
spot, to cut all ties, to ignore all obli- 
gations, to walk out on the world 
suddenly, completely, finally? More 
than once I’ve been tempted to do 
this thing, but there is always some- 
thing that draws me back into the 
maelstrom. This time it was an en- 
gagement with a charming gentle- 
man in Dublin! 

And so the next afternoon, I sad- 
ly said good-by to Kilmurvey. Pat 
drove me to Kilronan, of course. 
The last half hour was hectic. I 
rushed to the general store for a 
copy of Pat’s Man of Aran. The 
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storekeeper couldn’t find one at 
first, but finally located one lying be- 
tween a ham and a loaf of bread. I 
picked up a telegram at the post 
office. I ran over to Mrs. Ganly’s to 
say good-by. Then I dashed back 
to the pier to get a picture of Pat. 
He posed with his shoulders thrown 
proudly back and a look of divil- 
ment in his eye. Then on the fly- 
leaf of Man of Aran he wrote, “Mem- 
ories of Aran; with regards from 
the author, Pat Mullen.” I prize 
that book. In a whirl of good-bys I 
went up the gangplank, the last pas- 
senger to embark. When the little 
steamer was about ten feet from 
the pier, Pat called cut: 

“You'll have to come back. You 
didn’t go to Dun-Aengus.” 


No, I hadn’t gone to Dun-Aengus, 
the mecca of every visitor to Aran, 
nor to any of the other ruins. Ah, 
well, the world is full of ruins, but 
there are few Maggies and Pats. 
With them I had spent my time. 
The ruins can wait. One of these 
days I shall return to Aran, God 
willing, and then I shall visit Dun- 
Aengus and all the rest of the grand 
piles, unless at the last moment I 
decide to visit Michael Mullin the 
alchemist, and look at his collection 
of radium and sapphires. But of 
course to do that, I would have to 
elude the vigilant eye of my Guard- 
ian Angel and it is doubtful that I 
could manage it. 











PSALMS FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Louis HASLEY 
PSALM THE FIRST: PRELUDE 


this place I have remembered to come 
Where quietness punctuates the metallic roar, 
Where I in purple robes of penitence may kneel 
Beside the flame and—Lord—before Thee. 


Turn unto me Thy slightest glance, Thou whose sight scattereth darkness: 

Thou seest, in the eyes, heart, mind, of Thy humblest psalmist, scapegoat 
of the race; 

Chosen not by me, nor by my people, but by Thee! Who erred once 
only.... 

When Thou didst sign me for Thy own loyal son 

With the healing water of the holy font. 


Lord, as Thy loyal son, I had dreamed a love song 

Lovely as Solomon’s canticle, singing a flight with the ways 
Of stars, diving with fish in the deep, walking 

The fields of forever, caroling, caroling, caroling Thy praise. 


But with the first flush of daylight I struggled and awoke; 

My pen drove lurchingly across the page 

Of my unluminous disloyal day. 

Now the song that might have been lovely is a fallen spire, a riven cathe- 


dral... 
And I, poor songless singer, have no merit at Thy feet. 


* * * * * * 


PSALM THE SECOND: MACHINERY 


Lord, I remember the humble carpenter of Nazareth, builder of the first 
House of God. I remember his Bright-eyed Helper 

Working contentedly with plane, mallet and chisel 

Inventing no lathe, no power-saw, nor any labor-saver. 














Nature Thou gavest, shot through with secrets of Thy abundant motion. 
Lord, to glorify Thee we have sought Thee 

In the breasts of mountains 

In the bole of the redwood 

In the breath of the seasons 

In the heart of the long rock— 

Finding Thy signature was our recompense. 


But now we have sold our vision, we have come a long way: 

The creature has become the rebel; the rebel, pretender to the Throne. 
We have spent our days in communion with the cold souls of motors; 
Our roads are many to hell, but few to Thee. 


In mad crisscrossing of the land we have stuffed the ditches with corpses 

And the scream of sirens has shrouded the songs of birds. 

With our craft we have crawled furtively the floors of oceans 

Suddenly launching the spinning death-swimmer. 

(Lord, save us from Thy blessings! ) 

We have winged high into darkness, we left our names against the sky... 

And angered when they vanished, we remembered not to think 

Of the indelible beauty of Thy signature. 

On wires and airlanes our accents have bemused us 

And we have forgotten Thy voice. 

The factories have bred stupor and loneliness; they have estranged the soul 
from the body; 

In the din of wheels and pistons its words have become a lost whisper. 

Christ, we have seen Thee in humble garments with the others 

Standing with compressed lips in the dole-line 

And for a moment we have known the fear of God. 


Lord, save us from our handiwork 
Remembering Thy craft, and Joseph’s, and the rude carpentry of the Cross. 


. + * 7 * * 
PSALM THE THIRD: SCIENCE 


Lord, I have squandered my small humility, my pride rides down blind 
alleys in the night; 

I have looked vainly on my labors, finding them good, 

Laughing at the martyrs who died for a Man who discovered no planets, 
measured no light waves, blasted no atom. 

I am bowed down in Thy peaceful sanctuary, Thou first Scientist-Inventor, 
in Whose traces haltingly all discoverers must follow. 








Lord, I put away my soul and shipped rudderless upon the sea; if Thou 
wert there, Lord, I could not discern Thee. 

Lord, I addressed Thee above the deep; amidst the growling squall I did 
not hear an answer. 

Lord, I have cleft the sunlight, but the prismed rays were not Thee, nor 
the moisture, nor the miniscule dust. 

Lord, I have gazed to the far star-cities for the swing of Thy scepter, and 
concluded Thou wert not there. 

Then through a curved glass, suddenly to surprise Thee, I peered at a pin- 
tip, and saw a curious structure, but it was not Thee. 


Lord, forgetting my soul, I began to ponder; and they brought to me a man 
they feared dead. I replied, “I can do nothing.” 

Then to myself: “Who is God? Why cannot I do something?” 

Lord, I renewed his stopped heart! 

Now standing on a tall, bold pinnacle, I saw chaos in the play of planets 
and unreason in the dance of unresting atoms; 

So with my mind I fashioned a formula; I bound them all together, making 
order and a universe! 

I perceived that man had been his own deceiver; it was time for him to 
come into his kingdom. 


But Lord, last night I became lonely and begged my soul back to me; 
It moaned piteously all the night; I would not comfort it. 
Near dawn, its twisted cries woke pity in me; then I heard Thy voice! 


* * ~ * * * 
PSALM THE FOURTH: ART 


Lord, above me burns the sanctuary flame, steady, quietly luminous; 

But I am sorrowful over my heart—a spark buried in ashes, waiting for 
wind 

To flush it into a flaming lustral fire. 


(Bless us, O Father, Son and Holy Ghost, for we have sinned.) 


Lord, we have been dishonest stewards, we have stopped the voices of 
Thy glory and enskied our folly: 

In our tall structures we have builded Thee out, crowding heaven’s own 
pastures. 

Outdoors, with a glance, we daubed Nature on an easel, 

Then in our houses, hung bright chaos on the walls. 

Clad only in grease-paint, we have rocked to the jazz-rhythms; 

Our bodies have inflamed the groundlings. 











We have thrown flickers on a screen, we have played the schoolboy with 
a mirror 

Showing a thin world, and no dreams 

Beyond Horatio’s day-to-day philosophy. 

The singing word, O Lord, has been seized with a vomiting: 

In the back-street offal, the fish mart, and the vice dens it has retched 
near to the death; 

And its medicine is a fatty oil, a gag in the clean throat. 


Lord, sharpen our repentance 

Cover our nakedness 

Send wind to the heart-ember and fuel for its consuming. 

Hasten our return to Thy Book, whose words are honey to the tongue, 
To colors brushed in the moteless eye of love, 

To the House of God, loftier than any mortal temple, 

And to the stage that is Thy table, Thy low hill, and Thy altar. 


* * * - - * 
PSALM THE FIFTH: WAR 


Lord, we are the liars who hate our brothers and profess to love Thee. 

In the relentless tentacles of death we have caught our brothers; and 
turning to Thee we have vowed we love Thee. 

The tears of repentance have been struck from the rock; 

But the flow is meager; and a cupful of salty water cannot atone for a 
drop of spilled blood. 


Lord, as I empty my last fountain of grief, show forth Thy infinite mercy; 

I weep for the sins of the war-lords: I weep for the men who enmesh their 
brothers with death. 

In the fertile fields they have planted the seeds of hatred; and when they 
reaped, the harvest was rich in death. 

They have held gold nobler than blood; they have burnt souls before the 
altar of their power. 

Lord, what shall I say? I hear the big guns booming; the shrapnel tears 
jaggedly into the soft flesh. 

The men are brought low with the thrust of the bright bayonet; moaning 
or screaming in pain, they die. 

The once clear air, O Lord, is filled with invisible fingers; in the throat 
and the lungs they clutch until we die. 

Out of the smoke, a zoom, a roar, a shell bursting; in and about the shell- 
hole, a leg, an arm, and a worn love letter... 

From the green copse where once nested the hare and the titmouse, comes 
the spatter of lead, a knife in the young brain. 








The furled, friendly wave gives up the whirling torpedo: and there is 
panic, and water in the lungs, and death. 
As long as you did it unto one of the least of these my brethren. . . . 


“Eat my body, drink my blood.” Thou hast asked us to live with Thee 
forever. 

But in dark rooms we have violated the flesh, and before the bright face of 
heaven we have trampled our brothers in their blood. 

And the slain sleeping in the sepulchers, whom we remember no more— 
what of them? 

Lord, who can reclaim our losses: how can a heavy heart balance a lost 
soul? 

Thou art the eternal fountain; send forth the universal rain of Thy mercy, 

Drench clean this blood-soaked land, wash away the powder, dissipate 
the gasses, let rust consume the gun barrels. 


- * ” * * . 


PSALM THE SIXTH: PHILOSOPHY 


Lord, as it grew dark, I knelt down at my bedside; 

The disloyalties of the day lingered in my prayer: 

My heart struggled to speak, but the voice from my lips was a devil with 
many tongues. 


One said: “The soul is a blind fool’s figment; it is neither white, nor 
emerald, nor vermilion; neither is it long nor heavy, but a lie. . . .” 


One declared: “There is no dust but dust, no flesh but flesh, no rock but 
rock; 
There is only a seedless plant growing .. .” 


Another proclaimed: “The mint and the rue we have tithed and every 


other herb: 
In wagons over a hill our tithes have vanished, and we became lost when 


we followed. 
An unknown master is no ruler and an unknown country is no princi- 
pality. We have been dealt deception. .. .” 


“Our fingers touch the harpstring of ecstasy seven times in a lifespan; 
Cherish its tone, for it is bold and sweet: Eternity has no other being. 
The senses abide not; only their visitants have permanence. . . .” 


“Here I am I, now I am another, now still another; we are but transient 
channels of Time, 























And neither Time, nor memory of Time, can bind us: we are but spilled 
water, and our drops are endlessly divided. . . .” 


Lord, still those turbulent voices; deafen my ears. 
Shall dust confess to Thee and say: Thy truth extendeth even to the clouds, 
But my stature was not twenty hands .. . forgive me, Lord. 


Lord, with Thy strength renewed in me, I arose from my bedside, and 
have come to Thee. 

Here I am, for Thou didst call me. 

Lord, what can I fear? Thy flesh is my meat, Thy house is my shelter, 
and Thy love is my tunic. 

I have eaten of Thy Body, and It was sweet. 

Under Thy roof I sought refuge; and safe from the winds my bones forgot 
their dust. 

A fold of Thy garment has caught me; I am no longer naked and ashamed. 

I will be John in the wilderness: I will cry, “The Lord cometh. Make 
straight His path.” 

And I shall remember, with flushed face and sick heart, Peter when the 
cock crew. 
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MUSIC AND MORALS 


By A. R. 


YOUNG friend of mine who was 
working on a dissertation con- 
nected with his university work 
asked me the other day whether I 
could offer any suggestions, bright 
ones preferred, on the subject of his 
paper: Music and Morals. The 
question came suddenly and I had 
to take time off to consider it but 
after a quick check-up of my men- 
tal stock available I said decisively: 
“Get your pad and pencil” and I pro- 
ceeded to discourse as follows, more 
or less: 

I am not sure whether your pro- 
fessor intends to have that theme 
developed in the sense that music 
has an effect, presumably beneficial, 
on the morals of men or in the sense 
that from the uses to which music 
is put and from the kind of music 
preferred in a given social milieu 
we obtain clues to the standard of 
morality there prevailing. There is 
plenty to be said on either alterna- 
tive, but I am inclined to believe 
that your professor has the first one 
in mind because there is an ancient 
tradition in which most people 
acquiesce, since anyway there is no 
harm in it, to the effect that music 
has a refining influence upon the 
soul of man and acts in general as a 
civilizing force. 

This tradition starts way back 
with the Orpheus myth. At the 
sweet sound of Orpheus’s lyre trees 
and stones and wild beasts were 
moved to follow meekly the player. 
With such a start music surely 
should have gone a long way; how- 
ever, no other similar incident of a 
startling nature is recorded until 
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we come to the story of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. A feeble, modern 
counterpart might be found in the 
snake-charmers. But you may 
quote other classical episodes to the 
comfort of the thesis. You have, 
for instance, David who with his 
harp could restrain the wild rages 
of King Saul and make him ame- 
nable to reason. Note that the Jews 
while frowning on other arts always 
cultivated music with great zest; 
even to-day the Jewish race is fond 
of music and produces first-class 
artists in that line. 

Religion has always considered 
music as a valuable ally and that 
must be understood not only in the 
sense that music helps toward the 
splendor and the popular appeal of 
religious rites but also in the sense 
that music detaches the mind from 
earthly things and induces a mood 
of spiritual exaltation. Even the 
early Christians though worshiping 
under difficulties did not ignore mu- 
sic as an aid to religious fervor. I 
may suggest the advice given by St. 
Paul to the Ephesians (check that 
up if you wish): “Speaking to your- 
selves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual canticles, singing and mak- 
ing melody in your hearts to the 
Lord.” A study of the connection 
between religion and music, even if 
we were to confine ourselves to one 
subdivision like “The Catholic 
Church and Music” would lead us 
very far. For your present purpose 
a mere hint to the alliance existing 
of old and everywhere between re- 
ligion and music will be more than 
sufficient. 




















MUSIC AND MORALS 


Poets have always been ready to 
praise the power of music with the 
most extravagant words; which is 
natural enough since a poet is a 
sort of musician. You might say 
that poetry is a branch of music or 
music a branch of poetry. But even 
very practical and unsentimental 
men agree with the poets, men like 
politicians. They hire bands for 
their parades and adopt campaign 
songs. It was, I am sure, a politi- 
cian who composed the aphorism: 
“Let me write the songs of a people 
and I care not who writes their 
laws.” As for the poets, you will 
find quotations available in plenty; 
almost all of them have paid due 
homage to music. I shall merely 
suggest the hackneyed one: 


“Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted 
oak.” 


I mentioned this because I thought 
it was Shakespeare, but I happened 
to find out the other day that it is 
Congreve. But your Shakespeare 
will afford a wealth of quotations to 
the same effect. 

It seems indeed a waste of time to 
insist on demonstrating the propo- 
sition that “music hath charms” 
since it is hardly controversial; yet 
there are people, upright, intellec- 
tual, normal in other regards, who 
despise music and all its pomps. 
Kant, for instance, is said to have 
considered music as much inferior 
to the other arts and in fact as only 
a nuisance. A famous Frenchman 
(I have forgotten his name) coined 
the epigram (perhaps that was all 
he wanted to do): “Music is the 
most expensive but also the most 
boresome of noises.” Among the an- 
cients, Plato is counted as a music- 
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hater: he banned musicians from 
his Ideal City. Possibly the musi- 
cians he knew were a bad lot, or he 
may have meant only those per- 
formers who used the Lydian modes, 
supposedly languorous and unman- 
ly, something, I imagine, like our 
crooning and our “Blues.” Besides 
the philosophers, there are no doubt 
many butchers, bakers and candle- 
stick makers who would rather go 
into bankruptcy than attend a 
symphony concert, but since we con- 
sider mankind in general we may 
disregard the opinion of the few un- 
fortunates to whom music is a for- 
bidden garden. 

However, admitting freely that 
music hath charms and all that, 
what has that to do with morals? 
Morals, understood as a body of 
permanent principles carried out in 
the practical conduct of life? Very 
little, as I shall regretfully explain. 

To begin with, you will notice 
that several of our affirmative argu- 
ments did not deal with pure music 
but with music-and-words, and it is 
not fair to credit the melody with 
the percentage belonging to the lyric. 
That applies to the David example: 
his number was a tenor solo accom- 
panied by himself on the harp. Re- 
ligious music would also lose much 
of its effectiveness if words were 
divorced from it, and the same may 
be said of operatic music though 
in the latter case action sings louder 
than words and there are people who 
think that the libretto of an opera 
is only a necessary evil. The quota- 
tion about “the songs of a people” 
is subject to the same discount: the 
tune has its value but will not carry 
the song if the words are weak. 
Take the “Marseillaise,”’ most stir- 
ring of national anthems: its mel- 
ody is exciting but without the 
“Allons, enfants de la patrie’”’ it 
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would not have raised many barri- 
cades. I concede that a wordless 
lullaby may persuade you to sleep, 
but on the other hand nobody would 
be moved to conviviality by a word- 
less drinking song. Music then does 
not invest the words with power, it 
only enhances the power already 
existing in the words; that’s why 
the composer of the lyric gets fifty 
per cent of the royalties. 

At any rate, music-with-words, as 
it frequently leads to practical ac- 
tion is somewhat closely connected 
with morals, but “pure” music— 
dissociated from words—has little 
influence beyond the boundaries of 
the mind’s realm. This is not a de- 
nial of what I have said in the be- 
ginning concerning the power of 
music. That power is real but it 
does not extend, except indirectly, 
if at all, into the field of morals. 

The fact is that music, intrinsical- 
ly, can be neither descriptive nor in- 
structive. Its objectives are neces- 
sarily indefinite, it addresses itself 
to fancy and not to reason. It is 
able to stir our emotions and pas- 
sions, it evokes mental images, it 
may carry us into a mood of medi- 
tation, of gayety, of gloom, of bel- 
ligerancy, of peacefulness, of joy 
that may even reach the heights of 
ecstasy (that’s why Angels are rep- 
resented as singers and players) but 
all such moods and the images that 
go with them have no definite con- 
tours, nor any set object. You take 
the so-called descriptive symphony: 
the description is mainly in the title. 
Just as the famous cubist painting 
“Nude descending a staircase” might 
be labeled instead “Full-dress as- 
cending a coconut,” thus the “Aft- 
ernoon of a Faun” might be easily 
mistaken for “The Early Dawn of a 
Hippogriff,” and with all due respect 
to “The Pines of Rome” I fear that 
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many listeners have thought they 
were hearing something about “The 
Scrub-oaks of Milpitas.” If music 
describes at all, it happens through 
what may be called musical ono- 
matopeia, or sound-reproduction, 
such as an imitation of galloping 
hoofs or of the swish of wind. The 
same effect may be obtained by a 
sort of musical quotation; Tschai- 
kovsky’s “Italian Symphony” gets 
its Italianity from the quotations of 
Italian familiar motives. Similarly 
a quotation from the common reper- 
toire of a circus calliope may be in- 
terpreted in the listeners’ mind as a 
description of elephants. And just 
as it is unable to describe anything 
definite, music has no way of con- 
veying to our mind any logical 
proposition: it cannot teach geog- 
raphy and much less that two and 
two make four. 

The indefiniteness of music is fur- 
ther enhanced by the fact that its 
effect is inevitably temporary and 
evanescent. The sound dies out and 
with it the moods pass, the images 
dissolve. You may come out of a 
concert hall with your heart filled 
with the milk of human kindness 
but that does not mean that at the 
end of the ride home in a taxi you 
will give the driver a tip less nig- 
gardly than is your wont; or, if you 
use a street car, that you will give 
up your seat to the elderly lady 
with the heavy bundles. 

Shakespeare noted this fatal 
weakness of music. You will find 
the line somewhere in The Merchant 
of Venice: “Music for the time doth 
change nature.” For the time be- 
ing, not permanently. And you will 
remember that Orpheus himself 
came to a bad end and his lyre could 
not save him; David’s harp also lost 
its spell and David had to run for his 
life, leaving the harp behind. I sug- 
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gest that you reread in your Brown- 
ing the poem of Abt Vogler, the 
great organist; that poem is a most 
eloquent hymn to the divinity and 
the utility of music. Music may 
achieve something like creation; 
you probably remember the line 
about the sublime gift of a musi- 
cian: 


“That out of three sounds he frame, 
not a fourth sound, but a star”; 


but as soon as the last key is let up 
the stars are gone, palaces and cas- 
tles fall to the ground. 

That’s why I say that music has 
little connection with morals; 
moods, images, impressions, im- 
pulses all vague in shape or direc- 
tion and all of ephemeral duration 
cannot have any permanent effect 
on the conduct of a man, and much 
less on the conduct of men in gen- 
eral. Of course, were you to assert 
that morals as a system do not exist, 
that all we can discover in men is 
“behavior” the case would be differ- 
ent; but if morals are based on es- 
tablished and logic-bound principles 
I do not see how listening to music 
can strengthen our moral fiber. In 
other words, music cannot teach 
truthfulness, or that honesty is the 
best policy or that virtue is its own 
reward or, finally, what is the pur- 
pose and the end of man: a con- 
sideration which is at the base of 
morals, at least for us conserva- 
tives. 

You say that as far as the tem- 
porary quality of music is con- 
cerned, that defect can be cured. I 
see your point. I am willing to con- 
cede that if a man had Beethoven 
for breakfast, Brahms for lunch and 
Bach for dinner with something as 
good in between such a man would 
be liable to develop a generous, 
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broadminded, noble character. Per- 
haps the experiment ought to be 
tried by some university research 
body upon some individuals but the 
method could hardly be of wide ap- 
plication. In fact, if the experiment 
were successful, it might prove dan- 
gerous for mankind. Suppose a dic- 
tator banned all kinds of soft music 
from his country and subjected his 
people to a perpetual round of fan- 
fares and martial tunes; get them 
up in the morning with a thrilling 
reveille, march them to work behind 
a brass band, and fill them up gener- 
ally with the roll of drums and the 
roar of battle songs—I suppose that 
in due time these people would de- 
velop an up-and-at-them-boys, an 
eat-them-alive complex, a _blood- 
thirsty spirit that would destroy all 
ideas of peaceful morals and create 
a positive danger to civilization. 

On second thought, you better not 
mention this; somebody might take 
it seriously and I do not wish to add 
to the troubles of the world. 

However, going back to your re- 
mark of a minute ago, it is doubt- 
ful whether a more continuous ex- 
posure to music than is usually pos- 
sible would have a salutary effect. 
We would expect, if your suggestion 
were well founded, professional mu- 
sicians and a fortiori real artists to 
be a superior class of persons; more 
poised, more altruistic, more exem- 
plary. But the common expetience 
is that musicians and artists in gen- 
eral are hard to get along with; they 
are, very often, egotistical, tempera- 
mental, unsocial and even neurotic. 
If they are offered as exponents of 
the uplifting power of music we 
could very well apply to them the 
ancient adage: Musice, cura te 
ipsum. 

What do you say? Oh, yes, I 
know, it should be “Medice,” but 
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whether you speak of physicians or 
of musicians, the idea is the same. 

I must correct what I have said 
a while ago about the experiment in 
feeding people large and frequent 
doses of music. Something like 
that is actually happening. You 
may have heard of the city of Raja- 
puti, capital of the kingdom of 
Mumbo-Jumbo in Central Africa. 
Well, the King maintains there a re- 
lay of drums-and-piccolos orches- 
tras which play incessantly all 
through the day and the night. It 
would be worth while to send an ex- 
pedition to find out what is the re- 
sult of all that musical activity on 
the citizens of Rajaputi; though the 
findings might not be conclusive be- 
cause the King of Mumbo-Jumbo is 
not a patron of music for the sake 
of the edification and the enlighten- 
ment of his people, but for the more 
practical purpose of keeping away 
evil spirits. However, forgetting 
Mumbo-Jumbo, there is America. 
In this country, if anywhere in the 
world, we should be able to appraise 
the influence of music on the morals 
of the people. No nation is so mu- 
sic-blessed or music-blasted as ours. 
The large cities maintain symphony 
orchestras of high excellence whose 
impact is felt not only by their im- 
mediate audience but, over the 
radio, around the humblest fireside 
and the cheapest wood-stove. Oper- 
atic seasons are staged even in minor 
cities; large hand-outs of music go 
with the movies even when not pro- 
fessedly musical; every hotel and 
restaurant and cafeteria is equipped 
with an orchestra. Homemade mu- 
sic has perhaps suffered a slump, 
but I understand that pianos are 
looking up. Song writing is big 
business and once in a while, prob- 
ably too often, a new tuneful song 
sweeps over the country—or maybe 


it is rather like a sandstorm burying 
the couatry inches deep in melody. 
Radios, of course, are endemic; 
they are built in with your home, 
your hotel room, your railroad 
coach. That makes music not only 
available but inescapable at any mo- 
ment of day or night. Like the an- 
cient specter of “Care” who leaped 
behind the saddle of the horseman 
trying to run away from him, music 
is always on the saddle, or at least 
on the dashboard of your car. 

And what is the effect of this ava- 
lanche of sound rolling upon us 
from every side: are we made more 
human, more tolerant, wiser, nobler 
or even merrier? Are Toscanini and 
Stokowski the great moral leaders 
of the country; are we in the throes 
of a magnificent moral upheaval? 

You are quite right: the fallacy 
in this argument is only too patent; 
the trouble is that our enormous 
production of musical sounds repre- 
sents mostly trash, piffle and Jazz. 
We snatch the lyre from Orpheus’s 
hands and give him a “uke.” Good 
music is swamped by the over- 
whelming waves of bad music, like 
the song of a nightingale drowned 
out by the croaking of frogs. When 
people speak of the refining, en- 
nobling influence of music they nat- 
urally mean music of high artistic 
excellence, but there isn’t enough 
of that to go around. You know 
what is the kind of music that goes 
around, oh! oh! and alas poor Poly- 
hymnia. 

What is the conclusion, you say: 
well, maybe there isn’t any. Or, at 
best, we may sum up our disquisi- 
tion in a guarded statement, such as 
this: given the right kind of music 
adequately performed, given the 
right kind of listeners, music hath 
charms to soothe and inspire and 
spiritualize; and such an exalted 
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mood if sufficiently frequent in the 
aforesaid listeners may probably be 
reflected in a higher standard of per- 
sonal conduct. It is not much, but 
no more than this may be rightly 
claimed concerning the refining in- 
fluence of music on morals. 

I think you will be on more solid 
ground if you interpret the theme 
given to you according to the sec- 
ond alternative meaning: that the 
kind of music a people likes and the 
use they make of it reveal the moral 
principles of that people. A variant 
of the proverb: tell me who your 
friends are and I will know what 
kind of man you are. No specula- 
tion is necessary here; all we need is 
to look and listen. I must caution 
you, however, that this musical test 
does not apply fairly to individuals 
though it is good for the mass. In- 
dividuals are occasionally abnormal 
in their tastes either concerning mu- 
sic, or gastronomy, or golf clubs. 
For all I know Walter Lippmann 
may enjoy hearing the Mad Scene 
from Lucia played on a trombone; 
Al Smith may believe that the “Side- 
walks of New York” is the sweetest 
music ever written; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler may hold it self-evident 
that “The Island of Capri” is abso- 
lutely the most thrillingest thing, 
and pious clergymen may imagine 
that such an appalling air-concus- 
sion as an orchestra of accordions 
is something that surpasses the 
Salzburg Festival; you cannot 
classify these people among the 
morons just for that. Conversely, 
Public Enemy No. 1 may be a lover 
of Bach and humble gangsters may 
while away the tedious wait for the 
zero hour by playing on their violin 
the Meditation from Thais: such de- 
viations and singularities do not 
count. But when the whole mass of 
a people evinces a crude and low 
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taste in music you may assume that 
their intellectual and moral life is 
correspondingly at a low level. A 
sodden, materialistic mentality in- 
capable of, or indifferent to the re- 
fined xsthetic sensations which mu- 
sic of noble quality affords is indic- 
ative of a degraded people. I have 
already admitted that music in the 
upper brackets is easily available to 
us in America for a moderate price 
of admission or for the unmuscular 
effort of turning a nob and that 
there is a public for it. But the elect 
are always few and, besides, it is 
often doubtful whether the appeal 
of superior music is due to its own 
value or to the drawing power of a 
famous conductor or to plain snob- 
bery. Anyway, for our purpose we 
must consider the general public, 
the mob, the herd, if you wish, be- 
cause a nation’s morals are after all, 
those of the mob. 

What do you say? The Puritans? 
They were rich in morals but poor 
in music. A point with some appar- 
ent force. I am not quite sure about 
the nobility of the Puritan’s morals 
but their music unquestionably 
must have been depressing. For 
that matter you do not have to go 
back that far; think of our rural 
population till about a quarter of a 
century ago or thereabouts. High- 
minded people, yet all the music 
they had was squeezed out of a par- 
lor-organ or strummed out of a 
cheap fiddle. I may even refer you 
to the Swiss mountaineers: sturdy, 
sterling characters, a race of heroes 
and yet they indulge in yodeling, a 
very degraded form of musical life. 
But the deplorable conditions in the 
cases mentioned must be charged 
rather to lack of technical means for 
expression rather than to lack of 
good taste. We face a different 
situation when we look at a people 














having ample opportunities for the 
enjoyment of high-class music yet 
gorging themselves on hot but un- 
healthy musical fare. I do not claim 
that the Decline and Fall of America 
will come on account of crooning 
and blueing, but the symptoms are 
bad and something ought to be done 
about it. Perhaps we ought to intro- 
duce at least four instead of one 
Better Music Week each year. 

I stated that, besides the quality 
of music, we ought to consider the 
“uses” of music in order to appraise 
a certain milieu on the scale of civi- 
lization. Poetry as a space-filler 
and music as a time-killer do not 
indicate appreciation of their beauty 
but only of their practical conven- 
ience. A superficial observer might 
conclude, from the ubiquitous and 
unremitting use of music in this 
country, that we love music with a 
marvelous love. We wait for our 
train to the sound of music, we do 
our shopping and our eating with 
music as a concomitant, we are con- 
tinuously irradiated by music waves. 
It is said that flowers and fruits ir- 
radiated by electrical charges grow 
larger and more brilliant or more 
tasty; chickens are said to lay more 
eggs when subjected to electric 
light-waves. Sound waves seem to 
have no such effect on men. The 
main point is, however, that people 
accept music not because they love 
it, but because they abhor silence. 
Now this fear of silence, this (let me 
give it a Greek name) “sigophobia” 
is a discouraging sign. When a na- 
tion becomes unable to reflect, to ex- 
amine—as it were—its conscience, 
when it surrounds itself with a wall 
of sound to prevent the gifts of the 
gods from reaching it, when it must 
be entertained, at all cost, out of its 
spiritual insufficiency—well, then 
decay sets in. Music may bravely 
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try, but it has no power to drive 
away the evil spirits of dyspepsia, 
insomnia and general boredom. If 
we adopt the axiom, as it is reason- 
able, that a people have the music 
they deserve and if we take notice 
of what kind of music is most popu- 
lar in this country, then watch for 
the handwriting on the wall. 

You must not neglect to note, on 
the subject of the kinds and uses of 
music in this country, that a great 
deal of our music is “electrically 
transcribed” or otherwise mechani- 
cally reproduced. Those fearful de- 
vices, the player-pianos, are almost 
wholly extinct, but here and there 
you still find infernal machines gob- 
bling nickels and regurgitating disk 
after disk of preserved music. By 
the way, do you remember the fran- 
tic advertisements published a few 
years ago by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians through which 
they attempted to stay the tide of 
canned music in the theaters? It 
was a most valiant fight to educate 
the public to the value of the touch 
of the human hand and the blow of 
the human lips. The musicians were 
battling for art and for their fire- 
sides, or maybe cooking ranges, but 
it was a hopeless effort; mass pro- 
duction was against them. Truth 
was with them just the same and 
they were right in asserting that 
canned music would be detrimental 
to artistic education and would, in 
the end, demoralize our people. The 
can is cheaper than the hand and so 
the people have more music—an’ 
less art. 

You may add the clinching re- 
mark that our music is, in a very 
high percentage, an accessory or an 
incentive to dancing. The alliance 
between music and dance is per- 
fectly natural; there is nothing mor- 
ganatic about it. In fact the two 
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were probably wedded in their in- 
fancy and it was a most respectable 
combination. But dance has now 
fallen into evil ways and is dragging 
music along. I am not an expert in 
this field but you may survey the 
dance-music situation of to-day and 
you shall certainly get reliable in- 
formation as to the morals of some 
at least of your contemporaries. 
Whether morals are like water and 
flow to the lowest level, I am not 
prepared to discuss, but that there 
is a very low level, that seems to be 
proved by the sounds emanating 
from night-clubs. 

Enough, you say. I agree with 
you. If you develop every aspect 
of the thesis to which we have given 
but a passing glance, you have ma- 
terial for half a dozen books. How- 
ever, I strongly recommend that, 
before closing, you touch, as briefly 
as you may, upon another point. 
You must not fail to show your 
awareness that, after all or first of 
all, the problem of music and morals 
is but a part of the wider problem 
concerning the relations of art in 
general with civilization. How 
deeply is civilization influenced by 
the arts and the arts by civilization? 
Musically speaking, does civilization 
lift itself up by its G-strings or is it 
able to play the melodic strings only 
when it has already lifted itself up 
by some other means? The very 
statement of the problem seems to 
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tie itself up in a knot; it is almost 
a conundrum, like asking, is it the 
fire that burns the fuel or the burn- 
ing fuel that makes the fire. You 
will always find it hard to evaluate 
a situation where the various fac- 
tors come in now dressed as causes, 
now as effects. 

Art and civilization are inter-act- 
ing: civilization does not exist with- 
out proficiency in the arts, though 
not in all the arts equally because 
artistic production is governed by 
the unpredictable appearance of 
genius. On the other hand, the in- 
spiration of artistic excellence acts 
as an impulse to progress all along 
the line of march of civilization. 
But a certain art may have run 
ahead of the others and formed a 
salient or spearhead in advance of 
the general line. 

I do not doubt that this sounds 
a bit confused, but it will be the part 
of wisdom not to delve any further 
into this complicated matter at the 
tail end of a short paper. It is im- 
portant, however, to indicate that 
you have in mind the vast back- 
ground of your subject. 

My young friend took copious 
notes and he was kind enough to 
send me, afterwards, a typewritten 
draft of what I had said. I do not 
know what use he made of my sug- 
gestions: perhaps they were worth 
nothing to him, but others might 
find them interesting. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ALIFORNIA is the microcosm of 

the United States. Here Ameri- 
can institutions sharpen into focus 
so startling as to give the effect, 
sometimes, of caricature. Here the 
socio-economic class conflict is viv- 
idly posed in burning silhouettes 
against the walls of the factory and 
the hinterland. Here American 
scholarship and research are at 
their best, American cults and 
quasi-religions at their shabby and 
shallow worst; here America’s in- 
dignant soap-boxers and pam- 
phleteers, her bigots self-surrend- 
ered to some over-simplified ideal, 
its sacred reactionaries and its 
grim standpatters; its baronical 
aristocracy, its patient poor and its 
sober, good-natured, self-centered 
middle class; its promoters, racket- 
eers, opportunists, and politicians; 
its fagged-out oldsters and its brash, 
raw youths. ... What America is, 


California is, with accents, in italics. 
—FaanswortH Crowper, in Westways. 


Ir there ever was a class entirely 
deprived of the necessary economic 
foundation of the good life, it was 
the refugees of the great Irish fam- 
ine, who were forced to escape from 
the physical death of starvation 
into the living death of the awful 
nineteenth century slums of north- 
ern England and eastern America. 
They were forced to live as animals 
are not allowed to live nowadays. 
Yet it is to these men that the Cath- 
olic Church in England and America 
owes its strength to-day; they, even 
more than the survivors of the age 
of persecution, the converts of the 


Oxford Movement, are the true 
heroes of the faith and the creators 
of modern English and American 


Catholicism. 


—CuaristopHer Dawson, Religion and the 
Modern State (Sheed & Ward). 


THE opposition of the Church to 
atheistic Communism in no way 
implies her acquiescence in the 
evils and injustices of modern in- 
dustrial Capitalism. The Catholic 
Church stands squarely for the up- 
lifting of the proletariat from the 
conditions of comparative wage 
slavery now actually existing in 
many parts of the industrial system 
of the modern economic world. The 
Church stands for a wider property 
ownership, and one that is con- 
sistent with the dignity of the hu- 
man personality, and with the vi- 
tal place which normal family life 
must have in any civilization truly 


called Christian. 


—Wruam E. Keartsn, in The Christian 
Leader, organ of the Universalist Church. 


In the course of nineteen centuries 
the Church has discovered that sin- 
ners sometimes sin, and is there- 
fore not so scandalized as her crit- 
ics by the frailties of her children. 
Like her Master, she comes to call 
not the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance, and like her Master she 
continues to give scandal by her 
uncompromising hostility to fash- 
ionable sins and by her infinite 


charity to unfashionable sinners. 


—ARNOLD LUNN, Within That City (Sheed 
& Ward). 


WE are all the products of a sys- 
tem [of education] which knows 
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not the classics and the liberal arts. 
There is every indication that the 
system is growing worse instead of 
better. Every day brings us news 
of some educational invention de- 
signed to deprive the student of the 
last vestiges of his tools and to send 
him . . . helpless against [his] en- 
vironment. The worst aspects of vo- 
cational education, progressive edu- 
cation, informational education, and 
character education arise from the 
abandonment of our tradition and 
the books and disciplines through 
which we know it. It is the respon- 
sibility of teachers of English to re- 
vive, reformulate, and purify the 
teaching of the arts of language and 
the classics, adapting it to contem- 


porary needs. 


—Dr. Rosert M. Hutcuins, President of the 
University of Chicago, as quoted in The New 
York Times, January 31st. 


I HAVE heard it argued that in 
these difficult days it is better to 
keep children back as long as pos- 
sible, because there is no place for 
them to go. No one wants them. 
This is certainly true. There is no 
time or place for children or half- 
baked adolescents crammed with 
undigested learning, false stand- 
ards, false values, and a childish in- 
capacity to think and act for them- 
selves. Before 1914 we lived in 
what seemed to us a secure and 
settled world. We could afford—or 
thought we could afford—a race of 
men who regarded life as a football 
match in which the decent fellows 
“played the game.” To-day only 
lunatics can harbor such illusions. 
We are fighting our way through 
what the Future will probably call 
the Second Dark Ages. If our civi- 
lization is to escape the final dis- 
aster, we have got to grow up fast 
and see to it that our children grow 
up in time to take our places... . 
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The call to youth to-day is, in effect, 
not “play the game,” but “stop play- 
ing the game and get down to liv- 
ing.” 

—I. A. R. Wvrum, in Harper’s, January. 


To some at present capitalism 
spells the prosperity and culture of 
contentment, the system under 
which large fortunes come to those 
who deserve them. Actually it may 
mean a system where men exhibit 
questionable moving pictures, over- 
charge the public for milk, or are 
drawn into war through patriotic 
preparedness. Yet to many of the 
rich it is still almost a Utopia, a 
dream world in which they have 
rationalized their own comforts and 
privileges. A more scientific analy- 
sis would show that modern capital- 
ism is the economic system under 
which production, distribution, and 
finance are becoming concentrated 
into large-scale corporate units, 
owned and controlled by a minority 
whose dominant motive is profit. 

—Jenome Davis, in Scribner’s, January. 


Some of us are inclined to forget 
history, and think that the present 
crisis (at any given time) is the 
worst crisis faced by Christianity. 
But Christianity survived the fall of 
Rome; it survived the collapse of 
feudalism; it survived the collapse 
of monarchism; it will also survive 
the collapse of capitalism, if that 
should occur. We should be care- 
ful, therefore, to distinguish between 
divine and human institutions, be- 
tween divine and human missions. 
The error of attributing essential 
righteousness to an existing order 
of things merely because it exists is 
an error easy to fall into, and Cath- 
olics sometimes subscribe to it. To 
avoid it, we should probe for essen- 
tial validity in the existing order of 
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things, in things political, economic 
and social, defend what is univer- 
sally true, and endeavor to supplant 
whatever has served its purpose and 
is now useless or harmful. 

—The Christian Front, February. 


THERE are possibilities of “cul- 
ture other than those envisaged by 
our universities and great philan- 
thropists, and possibilities of ac- 
complishment other than _ those 
that can be displayed in drawing 
rooms. We do not deny that the 
class thinker may be perfectly justi- 
fied in his resentment of economic 
exploitation. . .. But what the class 
thinker, as a man, and not merely 
in his obvious rdéle of exploitee, 
ought to demand but hardly ever 
dares to demand is a human re- 
sponsibility for whatever he makes. 
What the trade-union should re- 
quire of its members is a master’s 
accomplishment. What the class 
thinker who is not merely an under- 
dog, but also a man, has a right to 
demand is, neither to have less work 
to do, nor to be engaged in a differ- 
ent kind of work, nor to have a 
larger share in the cultural crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table, 
but the opportunity to take as great 
a pleasure in doing whatever he 
does for hire as he takes in his own 
garden or family life; what he 
should demand, in other words is 
the opportunity to be an artist. No 
civilization can be accepted that 


denies him this. 


—ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy, in The Ameri- 
can Review, January. 
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Tuis knowledge (of the mind that 
has lived and remembered, that has 
learned already to feel and measure 
the depths), it is safe to assert, is 
the supreme endowment we need in 
the writing of both fiction and criti- 
cism—especially in the writing of 
criticism. In an undisciplined age, 
blind yet active, eager yet aimless, 
rushing vehemently nowhere, we 
need, above all other benefits, cour- 
ageous discrimination in the criti- 
cism of life. We need the strong 
clear note of authority in the midst 
of the incessant exaltation of the 
endless tumult over the cheap, the 
immature, the rowdy, even the obvi- 
ously defective. We need insight; 
we need a standard of excellence; we 
need integrity and audacity; we 
need really to live in the modern 
world we inhabit. 


—ELten Giascow, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, January 23rd. 


In one very modern college the 
students—all girls—smoke right 
through the lectures. This is not 
permitted in most men’s colleges 
and seems a pretty silly thing to 
allow. The faculty think it all 
right-—they say it helps the girls 
think! What I want to know is why 
they need help in thinking? What 
kind of world is this turning into 
anyway, where you have to give a 
physical stimulant to the young to 
get their thoughts out of them, or if 
they haven’t any how are the fumes 
of a cigarette going to put them in? 


—KaTHERINE Burton, in The Sign, Febru- 
ary. 





























THE WAR OF THE MACHINES 


By D. MARSHALL 


THE PARTISANS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


4. Masor DouGLas 


AJOR DOUGLAS is the lead- 

ing English exponent of Social 
Credit. His thesis may be stated as 
follows: Mechanization has _in- 
creased production while decreasing 
the opportunities of employment. 
Therefore a new way of distributing 
purchasing power must be found 
since the old method by way of 
wages derived from employment is 
becoming obsolete. Human labor 
becomes less and less necessary; the 
machine becomes more and more 
efficient. The time has come for 
man to make his bow and retire 
from the world of economic produc- 
tion, to devote himself to the things 
of the mind and leave the machine 
to do the donkey work. 

Employment for everybody is no 
longer possible, or even desirable. 
Instead, dividends for everybody 
should be introduced. The state 
should simply present everybody 
with so much a year as their share 
of the national income. In his 
Scheme for Scotland, however, 
Douglas sees that the leisure state 
has not quite arrived yet, and stipu- 
lates that the citizens be willing to 
do any work the state may require 
them to do in return for their divi- 
dend. 

When the question is put as to 
whether the Douglas Plan will work, 
a variety of wrangling voices arise. 
The Douglasites say it will; others 
say no; yet others produce variants 


which they say will work. In this 
present study we are indifferent as 
to whether it will work or not; we 
are studying its ends, its purpose, 
what it is for. But first of all we 
had better say what is the Douglas 
Plan. 

Its starting point is the modern 
dilemma: corn and coffee burned, 
while men go hungry. There are 
the goods; the people want them. 
But by some mysterious agency the 
goods produced in such _ super- 
abundance are unable to reach the 
people. It is not a case of over- 
production, say the Douglasites— 
and they have this much in common 
with Socialists and many others— 
it is a case of under-consumption. 
How is this to be remedied? Ob- 
viously, say the Douglasites, it is 
because the people have not enough 
money to buy the goods. 

The machines have given us 
plenty. But our social and financial 
system dates from before the Age 
of Plenty. It is obsolete. It pre- 
supposes an Age of Scarcity. The 
machines have thrown men out of 
employment—yet men are expected 
to buy the goods the machines pro- 
duce, and if they do not, the ma- 
chines come to a standstill. For the 
consumers have not the money to 
buy the goods. 

Give them the money, says Doug- 
las. If they cannot earn it by means 
of wages, then devise some other 
means—a “buying power not de- 
rived from employment.” 
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Immoral? That a man should be 
paid for something he hasn’t earned? 
Such an idea belongs to the past. 
Nowadays the machines do the 
work for us. We must not think 
in the categories of the past. 

If this were done “we should then 
be living in a world in which eco- 
nomic processes were carried out by 
two agencies, one as heretofore, the 
agency of individual effort and from 
an economic point of view of de- 
creasing importance; and the other 
the result of the p!ant, organization, 
and knowledge which are the cumu- 
lative result of the effort not only 
of the present generation, but of 
the pioneers and inventors of the 
past. ... Now it is quite easy to make 
out a perfectly simple ethical justi- 
fication for the proposition that the 
share of the product due to the in- 
dividual under such a state of af- 
fairs would be (1) a small and de- 
creasing share due to his individual 
efforts, and (2) a large and increas- 
ing amount due to his rights as a 
shareholder or an inheritor, or if 
it may be preferred, a tenant for 
life of the communal capital.” * 

We are all shareholders in a huge 
business. We must all draw our 
dividends. That is the solution. 
The idea of wages for work done 
must go. In its place we must have 
the idea of dividends for all. Each 
of us must receive his share of the 
yearly increase of the national 
wealth. That is the Douglasite “Na- 
tional Dividend.” 

We have now reached the idea 
that everyone must draw a national 
dividend, the distribution of which 
will give the necessary purchasing 
power to set the wheels of industry 
running smoothly once more. 

But how is it exactly to be done? 

Apparently by the simple print- 

1C. H. Douglas, Warning Democracy. 
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ing of enough money and at the 
same time a rigorous control of in- 
ternal prices, so that money will not 
lose its value as more is put into 
circulation. Speaking as an Eng- 
lishman, my _  fellow-countrymen 
may object that such a proceeding 
would be all right if England were 
a self-supporting country, but we 
have to buy food and raw materials 
abroad, and abroad our money will 
lose its value. No doubt Major 
Douglas has an answer ready for 
that. After all, other currencies 
may follow ours, since they rely to 
a great extent on our purchases. 

We may object, with the profes- 
sional economists, that such a pro- 
ceeding would be utterly ruinous 
from every point of view and would 
lead at once to a tremendous smash. 
The curious may read an account 
of such criticisms in John Strachey’s 
Nature of Capitalist Crisis. They 
are somewhat complicated, and, to 
teil the truth, not very convincing. 
The famous “A+B Theorem” of Ma- 
jor Douglas is ruthlessiy man- 
handled. But does Douglasism— 
still less Social Credit in general— 
stand or fall with the Theorem? 
The professors state, with great 
gravity, that too much money in 
circulation, not too little, leads to 
crises. Other professors, equally 
grave and equally learned, beg to 
differ. It is all very confusing. 

The Douglas Scheme, or some- 
thing like it, may work. Or it may 
not. It may run smoothly. It may 
result in a tremendous smash. The 
cautious might say: if so many no 
doubt learned professors tell us that 
the experiment may be disastrous, 
well, it is a bit risky, isn’t it, despite 
all the optimistic paper calculations 
of you Douglasites? We mayn’t un- 
derstand the objections—algebra 
was never much in our line, any- 
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how,—but they give us a sort of 
nasty feeling. The Douglasites 
would answer, I suppose, that the 
said economists are in the pay of 
the wicked banks. 

We may see Douglasism without 
the inflationary element. I can 
well conceive a society in which all 
the profits were lumped together and 
the proceeds divided among the 
citizens. The entrepreneurs—the 
captains of industry—would com- 
plain at being reduced to the posi- 
tion of managers; but after all, that 
is what they say they are now— 
managers of other people’s money— 
when they wish to justify their po- 
sitions. Such a society would not 
be very different from Communism, 
except that Communism would 
mean wages for everybody, and 
this would mean dividends for 
everybody. A slight difference of 
outlook. 

Of course Douglas wishes to have 
his cake and eat it—to preserve pri- 
vate profit at the same time as he in- 
troduces a social dividend. For that 
reason the latter has to consist of 
new money. But he tells us the im- 
portance of the former element will 
grow less and less. Till at last 
Douglas and Marx clasp hands in 
the Elysian fields, and profit is 
eliminated. 

Suppose the Douglas Scheme does 
work, what then? The Major tells 
us that he once spent a considerable 
time explaining his Scheme to Sid- 
ney and Mrs. Webb. In the end he 
got the answer: “I don’t care 
whether the scheme is sound or not; 
I don’t like its object.” Certainly a 
valid objection, since the end is 
greater than the means. The Doug- 
las Scheme is:a means of getting 
somewhere. Where? The Leisure 
State. 

Major Douglas glorifies the Lei- 
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sure State. “It is hardly an exag- 
geration,” he remarks, “to say that 
75 per cent of the ideas and inven- 
tions, to which mankind is indebted 
for such progress as has so far been 
achieved, can be directly or indi- 
rectly traced to persons who by 
some means were freed from the ne- 
cessity of regular, and in the ordi- 
nary sense, economic employment, 
in spite of the fact that such per- 
sons have never been more than a 
small minority of the general popu- 
lation.” 2 

Kropotkin, in his Fields, Fac- 
tories, and Workshops, has the ex- 
actly opposite statement. (It is an 
amusing pastime to collect such 
antinomies. This is a particularly 
good specimen.) 

“Manual workers,” says Kropot- 
kin, “not men of science, not trained 
engineers, have invented, or brought 
to perfection, the prime motors and 
all that mass of invention which has 
revolutionised industry in the last 
hundred years.” ® 

Let that pass. I am not qualified 
to cast my vote on either side. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Major’s dictum 
can be challenged. 

In the Breakdown of the Employ- 
ment System, the Major lays down 
the fundamental basis of his belief 
—the essential goodness of human 
nature. “The anti-Leisure State po- 
sition,” he says, “claims that human 
nature is essentially vile, and can 
only be kept within bounds by being 
kept so busy that it has no time to 
get into mischief.” 

Since the Major has betaken him- 
self temporarily to the realms of 
theology, let us follow him there. It 
is not orthodoxy, but the Calvinist 

2C. H. Douglas, Social Credit, p. 115. 
3 Ch. 8. “But since the great factory has been 
enthroned,” he goes on to say, “the worker, de- 


pressed by the monotony of his work, invents 
no more.” 








and Jansenist heresy which main- 
tained that human nature was es- 
sentially corrupted. This was con- 
demned by the Council of Trent, 
Session 5, Canon 5. To hold, on the 
contrary, that human nature is per- 
fectly and gloriously good is (be- 
sides being contrary to common 
sense) the Pelagian heresy. Ortho- 
doxy, as usual, steers between the 
two extreme positions, and teaches 
that human nature remains essen- 
tially good, but grievously weak, and 
liable to fall oft and suddenly. 

You may not accept the decrees 
of the Sacred Council of Trent as 
touching original sin, but you must 
admit that at least this is a working 
hypothesis which just happens to 
fit the facts of human nature. We 
are neither essentially depraved nor 
yet like to the deathless gods for 
wisdom and self-control. That is 
why the Leisure State would not 
suit us. It is not for us, on moral 
grounds alone. Besides, we have 
already said it probably would be a 
deadly bore, and further, according 
to Stuart Chase, could only work 
under the autocratic government of 
a co-opted oligarchy of technicians. 


The Social Credit movement de- 
rives a great part of its success from 
its violent attack on the banks. So- 
cial Credit is not synonymous with 
currency reform, but currency re- 
formers skirmish alongside it. They 
have certainly had a remarkable 
amount of success in that, thanks 
to their efforts, the banks are ceas- 
ing to be respectable, and taking on 
the aspect of something sinister. 
But a few years ago what could have 
been more respectable than a bank- 
er? Now he is beginning to appear 
as a conspirator—to the eyes of the 
intelligentsia at least, but the ideas 
of the intelligentsia have a way of 
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eventually trickling down to the 
masses, in a simplified form. 

The case against the banks is an 
essential form of Douglasite and 
Social Credit propaganda, so let us 
recapitulate it briefly. 

Money is a token representing 
goods. X amount of money repre- 
sents X amount of goods. Suppos- 
ing more goods are produced by the 
community, then the amount of 
money in circulation will have to be 
increased correspondingly, unless 
prices are to fall. On the contrary, 
if the amount of money in circula- 
tion be increased without a corre- 
sponding extra amount of goods be- 
ing produced, prices will rise and 
money, as they say, will lose its 
value. 

A bank, in the imagination of 
most of us, is a place where we can 
take our money and put it for 
safety. We may think, therefore, 
that the bank is possessed, as a cus- 
todian, of an amount of money 
equal to the sum total of the de- 
posits its clients have placed with it. 

We shall be wrong. The bank is 
possessed of anything up to ten 
times that amount. In this way. 
The bank can create money, by the 
simple process of accrediting bor- 
rowers with fictitious deposits— 
“Credit, as it is called.” This credit 
is real money—you can get goods 
and services with it just as though 
it were bills and silver; and the 
banks know that they can with 
safety issue credit up to the amount 
of ten times their cash deposit. 

Now observe, this credit being 
just as much money as gold or silver 
or five dollar bills, the result is that 
people are really using anything up 
to ten times as much money as there 
are five dollar bills, etc., in circu- 
lation. Credit-money, money that is 
circulating in the form of check 
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books and entries in bank ledgers. 
Thus the bank is a sort of private 
mint, able to issue private money of 
its own, quite apart from the Gov- 
ernment money. And, since the 
banks can have more or less loans 
out, according as they please, they 
can lower or raise the price level ac- 
cording as more or less of its credit- 
money is in circulation. 

Seeing this, the currency reform- 
ers raise a clamor that the banks are 
nothing more or less than issuers of 
counterfeit money on a large scale 
—in plain English, forgers. Bank 
managers sit in their offices com- 
mitting forgery all day long. 

Furthermore, the bank charges 
interest on these credit loans. “It is 
bad enough,” says Professor Soddy, 
“to be put in the grip of the money- 
lender who does lend his money, but 
it is a million times worse to be in 
the grip of the pretended money- 
lender who does not lend his own 
money but creates it to lend... ”* 
Usury, one might say, of so fantastic 
a nature, that even Crassus, that far- 
famed usurer, would have gasped 
at the idea. At least he did lend his 
hard sestertii. He didn’t concoct 
money in the privacy of his office 
and then lend it out at interest. 
None but a genius could have 
thought of that idea. It is not 
usury. It is something far finer. It 
is meta-usury. 

Item, say the currency reformers, 
the banks are guilty of even worse 
frauds than that. They not only 
issue private money of their own 
and charge interest for it, but when 
they come to demand it back, they 
stealthily cause a large part of it to 
disappear while the deluded bor- 
rower still thinks he has it safely 
locked up in his strong-room, so to 
speak, so that the unfortunate fel- 

4 The Réle of Money, p. 77. 
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low cannot repay his loan, and has 
to relinquish the security he gave to 
the bank—the “collateral”—into 
the latter’s greedy clutches. If 
meta-usury is a fine idea, this is 
finer still. How is it done? 

Weli, when the banks are lending 
out money that they do not happen 
to have, and putting it into circula- 
tion, prices rise, producers proceed 
to get busy, and the boom begins. 
When the banks have put out loans 
up to the accepted figure of ten 
times the deposits, they draw in 
their horns, and call in their loans. 
Confidence vanishes, prices fall, and 
the slump commences. 

I, who borrowed money from the 
bank, gayly enough, not being in 
the know, find myself faced with a 
demand for its repayment. How 
can I pay it back? Prices are fall- 
ing everywhere, owing to the with- 
drawal of credit-money, and nobody 
wants the goods I produce. I can’t 
pay it back. The bank thereupon 
triumphantly seizes my hard-earned 
collateral and holds it against a rise. 

There you are. There is the com- 
plete picture. Here is the usurer, in 
his den. The borrowers file up to 
borrow, and in secret and solitude 
the aged fraud forges the money he 
is to lend them. Thinking it to be 
teal money, they go on their way re- 
joicing. But—let me tell you a se- 
cret, the money is magic money— 
fairy-gold. When the day comes 
for you to take it back, you will un- 
lock your coffer and, behold, half of 
it will have withered away. 

Actually whether the banks really 
do put a spell on the money they 
lend, so that it magically disappears 
when you most need it, whether they 
are really responsible for the trade 
cycle, is another question. The cur- 
rency reformers say it is their fault. 
But no two economists ever agree 
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as to what is the actual cause of the 
trade cycle. Jevons, and he was a 
professor at that, put it all down to 
sun-spots. But that is the cur- 
rency theory of the trade cycle. 
Take it or leave it. 

When this little matter of bank- 
ing practice is put right, say the so- 
cial creditors and currency reform- 
ers generally, the Age of Plenty and 
Abundance will be ushered in. In 
the words of Professor Soddy, 
when at the end of his book on The 
Réle of Money, he is so carried away 
that he bursts into song: 


“Clear as crystal waters spring the 

founts of Truth, 

As clear once sprang the science 
that unloosed 

The stream of wealth now dammed 
and mounting up 

To sweep away the age that shuns 
rebirth.” 


This seems to bear the imprint of 
a naturalized Christian apocalypti- 
cism. 

“And I John saw the Holy City, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from 
God out of heaven... .” 

Except that John would have 
looked somewhat dubiously on the 
aforesaid stream of wealth. 


I confess to grave doubts about 
the objective reality of the Age of 
Plenty. According to Major Doug- 
las and the currency men, not for- 
getting Stuart Chase, we are even 
now in the Age of Plenty, only it is 
held up by an obsolete financial sys- 
tem dating from the Age of Scarcity. 
“The stream of wealth now dammed 
and mounting up.” Science and 
machinery—‘“the science that un- 
loosed”—have given us _ untold 
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wealth that is, however, not prop- 
erly distributed. 

Point 1. As regards agriculture. 
Food.is the chief necessity for all of 
us. And it is hard to see how ma- 
chinery has increased the amount 
of food. Science can produce more, 
no doubt, by cunning variations of 
crop-rotation, etc.; but has science 
done so up till now, on a scale suffi- 
cient to matter? 

Tractor-farming does not increase 
the food supply. It enables a greater 
amount of land to be cultivated, or 
with less men. It may actually de- 
crease the gross amount of food 
produced, as extensive or large- 
scale farming always does. 

The huge increase in available 
food supplies which enabled popu- 
lation to increase so rapidly during 
the industrial epoch is not due to 
science at all, but due to more land 
being brought under cultivation— 
most of North America and the Ar- 
gentine, for instance. This land has 
not even been cultivated scientifi- 
cally, but in such a way that the soil 
has been exhausted. 

This fact applies, not only to 
food, but also to wool and cotton, 
neither of which are produced, but 
only transformed by machinery. 

Point 2. As regards the other 
fact which gave the reformers the 
idea of an Age of Plenty, the enor- 
mous increase in manufactured 
goods, it will be noticed that, where 
not products of the land, like wool 
and cotton, these goods are made 
of metals or minerals. Metals are 
not created by machinery either— 
they have to be mined, and when 
once mined are irreplaceable. From 
this aspect their rapid consumption 
by modern industrial methods give 
food for thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 











FAR, FAR AWAY 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


ALANNAYV, aroon! 
The croon o’ the wind in the low-bending grass 
At the gray dawn o’ day,— 
The swift interplay 
O’ the gold o’ the sun 
And the shadows that run 
O’er a blue-bosomed bay: 
Are memories the years cannot dim as they pass,— 
Tho’ I’m far, far away, 
Alannav, aroon, 
From the croon o’ the wind in the low-bending grass. 


Alannavy, asthore! 
The roar o’ the waves around wild Moher’s shore 
On a lone Winter night,— 
The snow lying white 
Over hill, over dale,— 
The loud, piercing wail 
Of curlews in flight: 
Come back in my dreams with the glamour of yore,— 
Tho’ I’m far, far away, 
Alannav, asthore, 
From the roar o’ the waves around wild Moher’s shore. 


Alannav machree! 

The sea night and day tosses wild to and fro 
*Tween my fair one and me; 
But at twilight I see, 
O’er its waters’ unrest, 
In the gold-tinted West, 
The gray eyes o’ thee; 

And thy laughter is waft on the breezes that blow,— 
Tho’ thou’rt far, far away, 

' Alannav machree, 
And the sea lies between, tossing wild to and fro. 








LUCK OF THE MAHANS 


By R. Dana SKINNER 


N the pale light of the August 

stars, Captain Michael Mahan 
swept his canoe eastward against 
the strong current of the Detroit 
river. It was the third night of his 
trip from Captain Brush’s be- 
leaguered garrison at the River 
Raisin. Since the declaration of 
war against Great Britain in June, 
the control of the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Detroit straits had 
fallen into British hands. Even the 
slender line of land communications 
on the American shore was domi- 
nated by the Canadian guns at Mal- 
den. But Captain Brush was in 
desperate need of reénforcements 
from General Hull’s troops at De- 
troit, and Michael Mahan had volun- 
teered to carry Brush’s plea by way 
of the lake and river at night. 

Captain Brush had accepted his 
offer with a bitter comment. “If 
the summer of 1812 is not to go 
down as the climax of American stu- 
pidity—we’ve got to hold our post 
at the Raisin! Otherwise, Detroit 
will be completely cut off and drop 
right into British hands. You'll 
have to make the trip at night, Ma- 
han—but if you can break through 
—it may save the whole North- 
west!” 

Michael had responded cheerfully 
enough. “It’s no sleeping red coat 
will be catching Michael Mahan!” 
But he had had several close es- 
capes. The mouth of Lake Erie had 
been infested with British ships. 
The brig, Queen Charlotte, hugging 
the shore, had sailed by within 
twenty yards of him the first night. 
The next morning he had made 


camp in a clump of trees on the 
shore, and had hardly stretched out 
to sleep when a boatload of Cana- 
dian troops from another brig had 
landed to blow up a crude bridge 
across a neighboring swamp. The 
second night had brought him to the 
shelter of Grosse Isle, but all dur- 
ing the following day his sleep had 
been disturbed by the distant sound 
of cannon. He had thought it might 
mean the opening of an attack on 
Detroit, and had hardly waited for 
dusk to start on the third stretch of 
his trip. 

He was now nearing Springwells, 
just below Detroit, and half ex- 
pected td see signs of movement on 
the land. But the river front was 
still and silent. He recognized the 
hull and rigging of the brig, Queen 
Charlotte, ahead of him, and won- 
dered why she was lying so close 
to the American shore, but he could 
see no watch on her decks. He 
avoided her by circling into mid- 
stream, and then cut back again to- 
ward the land as the dim outlines 
of the Detroit stockade took shape 
before him. He had been stationed 
for a short time at Detroit many 
years earlier and knew where to find 
the landing near the south gate. 
But as he neared the shore, some. 
thing made him drag his paddle in 
the water. It was the sight of two 
dim figures pacing up and down in 
front of the landing. Cautiously, 
he shoved the canoe closer in to the 
shore. A voice came to him over 
the still water. 

“In the name of His Majesty— 
who goes there?” 
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“His Majesty—arragh!” muttered 
Michael, and shot his canoe toward 
midstream. A rifle blazed from the 
shore, and Michael heard a bullet 
whistle over his head. He needed 
no further explanations. Detroit 
was already in British hands. He 
had arrived too late. 

A second and third shot followed 
the first, but Michael had already 
put fifty yards of darkness between 
himself and the sentries. “It’s sav- 
ing the Northwest you’ve been do- 
ing!” he said aloud to the night air, 
“but it’s saving yourself, Michael 
Mahan, you'll have to be doing 
next!” 

He glanced at the stars, and saw 
that it must be nearly dawn. The 
darkness was still intense, but the 
summer constellations were sinking 
in the west. In less than an hour, 
the sky would lighten. There was 
only one thing to do—head for the 
stretch of French farms that lined 
the Detroit water front for more 
than two miles east of the stockade. 
Michael knew a little about these 
farms and the French families who 
lived on them. They were mostly 
descendants of the Quebec aristo- 
crats who had settled in Detroit a 
hundred years earlier with De la 
Mothe Cadillac. On the whole, they 
were friendly to the Americans and 
had always resented the British oc- 
cupation of Canada. But they kept 
strictly aloof, minded their own 
business, and took as little part as 
possible in the quarrels between 
Americans and British. If he could 
get one of the French farmers to 
shelter him before the British pa- 
trols spread along the river front 
Michael felt sure that he would have 
a chance, later, to escape and work 
back to Captain Brush at the Raisin. 
It was a frail chance, but worth tak- 
ing. 


Keeping well to midstream, Mi- 
chael paddled furiously against the 
strong current which flowed west 
of Belle Isle. He could see, dimly 
outlined against the stars, the wind- 
mills on the Canadian shore above 
Sandwich. The dark mass of Belle 
Isle itself soon came into view. 
Then he swerved to the left and 
struck in toward the line of farm 
houses, spaced about a hundred 
yards apart, which could just be 
seen in the graying light of dawn. 
Their red chimneys, like those on 
the Dutch houses he had seen in 
New York, were still only dark 
squares raised against the sky. But 
their whitewashed logs or clap- 
boards were already beginning to 
emerge from the black outline of 
the shore. 

“This will not be the first time an 
Irishman has asked a helping hand 
from a Frenchman!” he said aloud, 
and then smiled as he remembered 
the time his father had taken a boat- 
load of his children to France, in 
sheer defiance of British orders. 
The Mahans had remained only one 
year in France, and had then 
crossed the Atlantic to New York, 
when Michael was only seven. But 
the memory of that hospitable year 
in France still lingered with him. 
He pulled in at a small wooden land- 
ing, just as the east was growing 
bright over the Canadian fields. 

Fifty yards from the landing was 
a house slightly larger than its 
neighbors, set behind a small wicket 
fence, and half hidden by apple 
trees and lilac bushes. Its two red 
chimneys had a distinctly friendly 
air and its green door and blinds 
seemed to blink at him. Michael 
began to wish he had spent more 
time among the French farmers 
when he was last in Detroit. Some 
of them were difficult to deal with. 
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You could never tell whether they 
belonged to the old group that would 
have nothing to do with newcomers 
or to the school that welcomed 
strangers with genial hospitality. 
Still, the house ahead of him had 
an inviting air. Michael picked a 
clover from the grass and threw it 
into the air. It drifted directly to- 
ward the house. He laughed softly 
and walked up to the door. 

His first knock was unanswered, 
also his second. Then he called out, 
and rapped loudly on the door with 
the butt of his pistol. A window 
above him opened, and a man’s 
head, in a nightcap, was thrust out. 

“Mais, nom de diable—what do 
you want?” 

A French expression suddenly 
raced across Michael’s mind—one 
he had heard his father use. “Abri!/” 
he shouted, “Shelter!” 

The man at the window grunted, 
but the unexpected sight of the 
American uniform seemed to reas- 
sure him. “Bien—I shall be down!” 

A few minutes later, the door 
opened, and the farmer, now fully 
dressed, inspected Michael care- 
fully. “You are an American? You 
did not surrender—yesterday—at 
the fort?” 

“The devil you say, surrender! 
It’s not Michael Mahan as surren- 
ders to any red coat living. It’s a 
day’s rest, I want—and one honest 
meal! If you'll be giving me that, 
I’ll not disturb you for long!” 

Cautiously, the farmer stepped 
aside, and let Michael enter. “I am 
Gaston Bourday,” he said, “you 
may come in!” 

Gaston Bourday! Michael knew 
the name only too well. Gaston was 
known at the Detroit Fort as the 
leader of the old school—a man 
embittered by the early death of his 
wife, who had left him with one 
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small girl whom he carefully shel- 
tered from every contact with “the 
foreigners.” Gaston’s house was 
the one place where Michael could 
expect the least help. He began in- 
wardly to curse the clover which 
had led him direct to Gaston’s door. 
But it was too late to retreat. Ina 
few words, but with some tactful 
embroidery, he explained what had 
happened to him. Gaston listened 
attentively, but did not seem im- 
pressed. 

“I am a peaceful man, mon Capi- 
taine! Yesterday it was the Amer- 
icans —,to-day it is the British! 
Your General Hull has surrendered 
Detroit and all the American troops 
of the Northwest. That must in- 
clude you, mon Capitaine! I must 
think of my own safety, and my 
farm. I cannot shelter a prisoner 
of war!” 

“But Papa!” The interruption 
came in a girl’s voice from the stairs. 
Michael turned quickly. The girl 
standing on the lowest step of the 
stairs was dressed in blue. Her 
dark eyes were fixed on Michael 
with a half puzzled, half amused 
look. Michael brought his heels to- 
gether and bowed low. Gaston 
turned to his daughter angrily. 

“Alix! You must stay upstairs!” 

She smiled. “But I couldn’t help 
hearing, Papa! Surely you want 
me to give the Capitaine some 
breakfast!” 

“I want nothing of the kind! He 
must leave this house at once!” 

“And be taken prisoner by the 
British patrol?” There was a sud- 
den alarm in her voice, for which 
Michael could have blessed her. In 
fact, at that moment, he could have 
blessed all the circumstances which 
had brought him to this particular 
house. He had always heard Gas- 
ton’s daughter spoken of as a child 
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-—but that was six years ago. She 
must be twenty by now, he thought. 
Her voice was soft and clear. The 
smile which had played about her 
generous lips had a special radiance 
which set his blood tingling. 

“It would be a bad ending, in- 
deed, for Michael Mahan, and worse 
than that, to be picked up by a 
couple of red coats right out of a 
Frenchman’s home!” he said, “and 
the Mahans having soldiers in the 
French army for three generations, 
too! I’m thinking you wouldn’t 
want any such end for me as that, 
Monsieur Bourday!” 

Alix came toward them, and again 
there was a coaxing smile on her 
lips. “You hear that Father? His 
family have been French soldiers! 
You couldn’t turn him out!” 

A shadow of irresolution passed 
over Gaston’s face. “This is the 
truth—about your family?” 

Michael took a deep breath. His 
grandfather had served, as an Irish 
refugee, in the armies of Louis XV. 
“It’s no less than my own sainted 
grandfather, le Capitaine Henri Ma- 
han’’—He gave the name its French 
pronunciation with full flourish— 
“who was guard to his Majesty, 
Louis Quinze, Roi de France!” 
Again he blessed the youthful year 
which had trained his tongue to 
pronounce French words. The ef- 
fect upon Gaston was almost mag- 
ical. His expression of doubt gave 
way to a smile. 

“In that case, mon Capitaine— 
my humble house is your home! 
Hurry Alix! What are you waiting 
for? Coffee—and eggs—and bread 
for le Capitaine! I had a cousin— 
a distant cousin—in the Royal Guard 
of Louis Quinze! Sit down, please! 
If Alix were not so slow — your 
breakfast would be ready by now!” 

Alix had disappeared into the 
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kitchen in the rear of the house, 
but not before exchanging a glance 
of amused triumph with Michael. 
He would have liked to follow her, 
but his host insisted on hearing 
every detail of his trip from the 
River Raisin. “Our neighbor, 
Jacques Labadie, has an aunt and 
uncle who live at Frenchtown on 
the River Raisin,” Gaston explained, 
“Jean Dubois and his wife—per- 
haps you have met them?” Fortu- 
nately, Michael had met them, and 
was prompt to expatiate on their 
well-known hospitality. “But it’s no 
safe place they’re in these days,” 
he said, “especially if the Indian 
allies of his Britannic Majesty ever 
cut loose!” 

Gaston sighed. The Indians and 
French had always been friends in 
the old days, he said, but the fight- 
ing between the Americans and the 
British had changed all that. Now 
the Indians would attack even the 
French if they thought it would 
bring spoils or ransom money. 
“Jacques Labadie should try to 
bring his aunt and uncle back to 
Detroit,” he added, “Jacques is a 
good boy. Some day he will marry 
my little Alix!” 

Michael sat upright. He was sur- 
prised at the suddenness of his own 
feeling of rebellion. But he man- 
aged to force a casual smile. “Are 
they—well, are they, as we say, en- 
gaged?” 

“No—but Alix understands that 
I want it. It will be a very good 
match. It will unite these two 
farms—and he is a good boy, a very 
good boy!” 

Alix at that moment reéntered 
the room, carry Michael’s breakfast 
on a tray. She heard her father’s 
last words and blushed furiously. 
Michael thought he detected an an- 
gry look in her eyes. 
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“You know I never expect to 
marry, Father! Why must you al- 
ways talk about Jacques?” 

“Sure—and it must be a nun she’s 
thinking of becoming!” laughed 
Michael. But Gaston did not smile. 

“She will give me grandchildren 
for my old age!” he said very seri- 
ously. 

Alix, giving Michael a quick 
glance, leaned over to kiss her fa- 
ther’s forehead. “I'll be both child 
and grandchild to you, Father,” she 
whispered, “but I'll never leave you 
—to marry Jacques Labadie. I’m 
fond of him, dear—how could I help 
it after all these years? But I can’t 
marry him—if I don’t love him!” 

“Who said you love him now?” 
asked Gaston, only slightly molli- 
fied. “You'll learn to love him. 
That’s the way—always!” 

“It may be the way up here,” said 
Michael softly, looking intently at 
Alix, “but it’s other ideas we have 
about love where the Mahans come 
from—and grand ideas they are, 
too!” 

Alix sat down eagerly beside him. 
“Tell me what they are, mon Capi- 
taine!” She pretended not to see 
her father’s angry frowns and the 
gesture of his head toward the 
kitchen. Michael avoided looking 
at him with equal care. 

“Well—it’s this way, you see— 
when a lad and a colleen meet, may- 
be it’s in spring, or maybe again it’s 
in summer, and the warm air sings 
to them, and the clover is soft under 
their feet—-why then there’s no 
power in heaven or hell can keep 
them from going before the priest 
and taking themselves, one to the 
other, for life! It’s that way where 
the Mahans come from!” 

Just what Gaston might have said 
at that moment, Michael never 
knew, for he was interrupted by a 
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short cry from Alix. “Look—the 
patrol—coming up the river road!” 
All three rose to their feet and 
looked through the west window of 
the house. A squad of British cav- 
alry could be seen just beyond a 
sweeping turn in the road, Alix 
caught Michael’s hand convulsive- 
ly. “You must go to the barn at 
once!” she cried. “There are some 
old clothes there you can put on! 
If they find you, don’t say a word 
in English! Pretend you are 
French! [I'll tell them you are fa- 
ther’s helper on the farm!” 

Before Gaston could enter any 
protest, she drew Michael by the 
hand through the kitchen and the 
back door of the house and led him 
to the barn. “There!” she cried, 
“you can change your clothes here 
and hide your uniform under the 


hay! Ill keep them as long as I 
can at the house. Au revoir, mon 
Capitaine!” 


She turned to go, but Michael held 
her hand, and then kissed it. 

“It’s summer, indeed, and better 
than spring, even, when a lad and 
a colleen should meet!” he whis- 
pered. 

She pulled her hand away and 
then ran for the house. But at the 
door, she turned to wave to him. 
Her voice came clearly to his ears. 
“I'd like it, mon Capitaine—where 
the Mahans come from!” Then 
she disappeared into the house. 

Ten minutes later, when Alix 
brought the young British lieuten- 
ant to inspect the farm premises, 
Michael greeted them stolidly at 
the barn door. In reply to the offi- 
cer’s questions, he merely shook 
his head and muttered, “No speek 
Eenglish!” The officer looked an- 
noyed. “What’s your name?” Mi- 
chael shrugged his shoulders. “Jes 
—Michel!” 
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Michael remained in the barn un- 
til noon. Then Alix came to ask 
him to join them at lunch. “Our 
helpers always eat with the family,” 
she said, smiling, “and you mustn’t 
mind Father—he is very angry with 
me about this morning—but if you 
invent enough stories about that 
grandfather of yours and Louis 
Quinze, he will soon forget!” 

Michael looked down at her with 
mock seriousness. “So it’s invent- 
ing stories you’d be making me do?” 

She broke out laughing. “Don’t 
tell me you didn’t invent all of them 
this morning!” 

“On my honor as a Mahan!” he 
protested, “my grandfather was a 
corporal in a French regiment!” 

“But not a Captain in the Royal 
Guard?” 

“Well—not exactly!” 

Then they both laughed. “But 
it’s not always inventing, I am,” he 
added, as they walked slowly to- 
ward the house. “There’s always 
the way love comes—where the Ma- 
hans are—and that’s as true as my 
name is Michael!” 

“But your name isn’t Michael any 
more—it’s Michel, now!” 

“T’d even let it stay Michel—if I 
could still keep the luck of the Ma- 
hans—in love!” 

They were at the door now. He 
caught her hand quickly. “Will 
you tell me that, dear?” he whis- 
pered, “if that luck may come to 
me?” 

She smiled at him again, but he 
saw a slight trembling of her lips. 
“It would never be luck, mon Capi- 
taine—if you were too certain of 
it!” she whispered, and stepped 
quickly into the house. 

A tall young man, with very dark 
hair, was talking with Gaston as 
they came in. Gaston introduced 
him formally. “I have had to tell 


Jacques Labadie your secret,” he 
said, “but it will go no further. 
You may be sure of that!” 

Michael most unreasonably re- 
sented Jacques Labadie’s presence, 
but he made an heroic effort to be 
pleasant during luncheon. 

“Monsieur Bourday tells me,” said 
Jacques, toward the end of the meal, 
“that you know my aunt and uncle 
at Frenchtown—and that you might 
help me bring them back to Detroit. 
Would you be willing to do that, 
Captain Mahan?” 

At that moment, there was noth- 
ing that interested Michael less than 
the fortunes of the Dubois family 
at the River Raisin settlement, but 
Gaston had laid a neat trap. Be- 
sides, Jacques’ anxiety was deep. 
There was nothing Michael could 
do but agree to go. Then, to his 
dismay, he detected a sudden note 
of tenderness in Alix’s attitude to- 
ward Jacques. “Do be careful, 
Jacques!” she urged, “everyone 
says the Indians will be out of con- 
trol, now—and your uncle is sup- 
posed to be rich. They may not 
want you to take him away. Will 
you promise me, Jacques, to wear 
this medal?” 

She placed in his hands a small 
medal which she had worn about 
her neck on a chain. Late that 
night, when all preparations were 
made, it was with Jacques that 
Alix walked to the landing. Michael 
had no chance to speak to her alone. 
But as they pushed out the canoe 
into the gathering darkness, Michael 
did see Alix raise her hands quick- 
ly to her lips, and then wave at him. 

Michael and Jacques had little to 
say to each other during the first 
night of their trip. They managed 
to escape observation from the Brit- 
ish ships in the river, and made 
camp on Grosse Isle. But the sec- 
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ond night, Jacques was in a more 
loquacious mood. He began to talk 
about Alix, and as his tone became 
more possessive and assured, Mi- 
chael’s paddle strokes became more 
vigorous. 

“We'll be married as soon as I 
get back from the Raisin!” confided 
Jacques. “I wasn’t sure she loved 
me until she gave me this medal. 
It’s one that belonged to her mother, 
you know. It could only mean one 
thing, don’t you think?” 

Michael gave the canoe a shove 
that nearly capsized it. “There’s 
no accounting in heaven or on earth 
for the ways of a colleen!” he 
growled. 

“It’s too bad you’re not coming 
back with us,” pursued Jacques. “I 
like you, Captain Michael, and I’d 
like to have you there for the wed- 
ding!” 

To this, Michael made no reply. 
He admitted to himself, now, that 
he was in love. It had not been 
hard, in the long years of frontier 
duty with the army, to keep his af- 
fections to himself. But the touch 
of Alix’s hand and the radiance of 
her smile had suddenly changed 
the face of the earth for him. That 
morning at the farm, he would have 
sworn, by all the saints on the cal- 
endar, that the luck of the Mahans 
was about to be his. But she had 
given the medal to Jacques, and 
she had spent most of the afternoon 
and the early evening with him. 
Was there something deeper than 
tenderness, after all, which had 
grown up between these two over 
the years? Michael’s heart grew 
heavier with each stroke of the 
paddle, and he was glad when the 
day came and he could make camp 
and sleep. 

They came to the River Raisin on 
the third night. The news of the 
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surrender of Detroit had already 
reached the colony and the astound- 
ed American garrison. Captain 
Brush, refusing to surrender, was 
preparing to withdraw his troops to 
the south to join forces with the 
Kentuckians under General William 
Harrison. Captain Brush greeted 
Michael with enthusiasm mixed 
with disgust. “I doubt if anything 
could save the Northwest from our 
incompetent Generals!” he said, “but 
you did your best. We’re glad to 
have you back!” 

Then Michael introduced Jacques 
Labadie, and explained their errand. 
The Dubois farm was about a mile 
outside of Frenchtown, and Mi- 
chael, still heavy of heart, offered to 
go there with Jacques. Captain 
Brush was leaving that night, but 
gave Michael permission to follow 
the troops a day later. 

As Jacques and Michael rode out 
over the road bordering Lake Erie, 
the stillness of the night was op- 
pressive. It was too still, thought 
Michael. But Jacques was singing 
softly and seemed in the highest of 
spirits. They had covered about 
half the distance when the deep si- 
lence was broken by a series of 
yells. A moment later, they saw a 
great flame shoot skyward. 

“Nom de Dieu!” cried Jacques, 
“it’s the Dubois house!” 

They spurred their horses ahead. 
As they came nearer, they could 
see the framework of the house 
within the roaring fire. Around 
the house was a dancing mob of 
shadows. 

“We'll ride ’em out!” shouted 
Michael. “They'll think it’s half 
the garrison if. we make enough 
noise!” 

The Indians heard the hoof beats 
of their horses, and then the shots 
which Michael and Jacques fired 
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There was a quick scattering of the 
black shadows, with only a few re 
turn shots fired. One of them 
passed through Michael’s left arm. 
He grabbed his reins with his 
right hand and rode on. “We've 
only a minute to work!” he shouted. 

But they reached the house too 
late. The walls had already fallen 
in. They veered their horses quick- 
ly to reach the small stretch of land 
between the house and the lake. 
What they saw in the light of the 
flames made Michael feel deathly 
sick. The barely recognizable bodies 
of Monsieur and Madame Dubois 
lay there. There was no need to see 
if they were dead. 

“It’s back to the fort—and 
quick!” cried Michael, “before they 
find we’re alone!” 

But the body of Jacques Labadie 
fell inertly from his horse. Michael 
reined in and jumped down. 
Jacques was writhing in pain from 
a bullet that had entered his leg 
above the ankle. 

“Can you move, laddie?” called 
Michael. Then he looked more 
closely at Jacques’ wound. The 
bone was fractured. 

In a rapid glance, Michael saw 
a canoe tied to the boat landing. 
The Indians had surrounded the 
house only from the land side. Mi- 
chael’s left arm was helpless, but 
he managed with his right arm to 
pull Jacques across his shoulder 
and drag him to the water’s edge. 
Then he placed him in the bottom 
of the canoe and shoved off. They 
had not moved twenty yards before 
rifle shots followed them and yells 
rose again from the Indians on 
shore. But Michael bent low, and 
paddling with one arm, at last 
brought the canoe out of range of 
the rifles. He could hear Jacques 
groaning. 
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“Sure—and if it’s medals you 
need to bring you luck, you have the 
one medal that could have done it! 
Wait a bit, will you, till we can 
reach the shore farther up. Then 
I’ll be fixing that leg of yours!” As 
he spoke, Michael was stuffing a 
strip of his shirt into the hole in 
his own arm. 

It was an hour later before Mi- 
chael felt it was safe to push the 
canoe in shore at a secluded spot. 
There he improvised a dressing for 
Jacques’ ankle, and then bandaged 
his own arm to his side, from the 
shoulder to the elbow. This left 
his hand and forearm free to hold 
the end of the paddle. Jacques, 
greatly weakened from loss of 
blood, looked up at him and smiled 
feebly. “You'll take me back to 
Alix, won’t you, Michael?” he asked. 

Michael was glad of the conceal- 
ing darkness. “Sure—lI’ll be bring- 
ing you back to her if it takes a 
whole month!” he said. 

It did not take a month, but it 
did take a week, for Michael and 
Jacques to make the return trip to 
the Detroit water front. At one 
point, Michael was able to land and 
get food from a settler. But as they 
neared Detroit, British patrols cov- 
ered the entire water front. Mi- 
chael’s arm began to swell as the 
days and nights wore on, and pad- 
dling the canoe with its heavy load 
became a torture. Jacques could 
do nothing to help. His wound did 
not grow worse, but his strength 
seemed to ebb slowly. Toward 
dawn of the seventh day, Michael 
at last saw the familiar lines of the 
shore above the Detroit stockade. 
But spots of light were beginning to 
dance in front of his eyes. Every 
stroke of the paddle seemed to 
wrench him from head to foot. His 
own voice sounded very far off. 
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“It’s back home you are!” he 
heard himself say to Jacques as they 
came within sight of the Bourday 
landing, “and you can be telling 
Alix, soon, that the Mahans—” 

He never finished the sentence. 
His head suddenly seemed to grow 
large. He felt himself falling for- 
ward in the canoe, and then he lost 
consciousness. 


“But will he recover — Doctor 
Laferté?” Michael heard the words 
faintly. The voice was that of Alix. 
He moved, and felt the touch of 
linen sheets at his neck. He mur- 
mured her name—and then all grew 
black again. 

The next time he regained con- 
sciousness, sunlight was flooding 
into the room. He opened his eyes 
and looked about. He was alone. 
The room was small and neat. 
There was several things in it that 
belonged in a woman’s room. Mi- 
chael reached toward his left shoul- 
der. The racking pain had gone. 
Then he felt his face. Some one 
had shaved him. His face was 
smooth. He drew a deep breath and 
the fresh air from the window 
seemed to carry new life with it. 
He called out. “Alix!”—and again, 
“Alix!” 

There was a sound beyond the 
door. It opened, and Alix came in 
softly. She was wearing the blue 
dress in which he had first seen her. 

“Tell me— about Jacques!” he 
whispered. “Is the boy all right?” 

Alix put a cautionary finger to 
her lips. “Of course he’s all right 
—Michael! You saved his life—but 
you—!” 

She came to the side of his bed 
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and laid her hand tenderly on his 
forehead. Then she slipped to her 
knees and took his hands in hers. 
Michael thought he saw tears in her 
eyes. 

“Michael—I was so afraid!” 

The touch of her hands was 
strength-giving, but he did not dare 
to let her see his pleasure. Ther« 
was far too much heaviness of heart 
beneath his momentary delight in 
having her near him. 

“He showed me your medal again 
and again!” he whispered. “And 
would you believe it, he was want- 
ing me to come back here for the 
wedding! I never thought I'd see 
the day—but here I am, and wish- 
ing you all the happiness in the 
world, my dear!” 

The words did not come easily, 
but he tried to smile. Alix looked 
up at him with a curious light in 
her eyes which he could not under- 
stand. “There could hardly be a 
wedding, Michael dear—if you were 
not here!” 

He tried unsuccessfully to laugh. 
“Away with you, child! I’m not as 
old as all that—to be needed for a 
blessing! But if my legs will hold 
me, I'll be dancing at your wed- 
ding!” 

She rose from her knees and sat 
on the edge of the bed, still holding 
his hands. Then she bent over him 
quickly and placed her lips on his. 
They were warm. They seemed to 
cling to him. He tried to push her 
away, but she slipped her arms 
about him and held him close to her. 
“You don’t understand yet, dear,” 
she whispered, “it’s only the Ma- 
hans I belong to—and it’s in their 
way I’ve come to love!” 











SAMPANS 


By CrisTEL HASTINGS 


E river boats of old Cathay 

Drift through an incense dream, 
Their fluted sails bulging to winds 
That cross an ancient stream. 


A thousand sounds float on the wind 
That drives a Chinese junk 

Reeking of tea and shrimps and tar 
And a stray breath of punk! 


Shrill chattering of coolies and 
The thump of box and bale, 

The plaintive note of moon-lutes 
Behind a rag of sail— 


The sampans drift like crazy dreams 
Between the sagging quays, 

Trailing their fluted webs of sail 
Before each little breeze. 


Thus they have sailed a thousand years 
On the same sluggish streams, 

Laden with tea and frogs and silk, 
Like one of Cathay’s dreams. 








IRISH MASTERS OF PROSE 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


E colossal strength of Jona- 
than Swift makes us feel that 
we are in the presence of a sort of 
superhuman intellect. His humor 
is terrible, his indignation over- 
whelming. If we attempt to face 
his withering sarcasm, we shrink 
back staggered and routed; if we 
would sympathize with him, we 
are dismayed by his fierceness 
and brutality. Swift’s keen, pene- 
trating eye searches poor humanity 
through and through, exposing with 
savage joy its foibles and deform- 
ities. No weakness of human na- 
ture escapes the lash of his irony. 
Though he is commonly consid- 
ered a consummate pessimist and 
misanthrope, this tactless and con- 
temptuous genius exercises a 
strange fascination over us. Per- 
haps the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that there is something 
true and good behind his frightful 
display of devastating power. 
British misrule in Ireland was 
responsible for some of Swift’s best 
work. He saw that the miseries of 
Ireland flowed naturally and inevi- 
tably from the paralysis of national 
industry, from the alienation of the 
national revenue, from the com- 
plete dislocation of the machinery 
of government, and from the almost 
total absence, so far at least as the 
masses were concerned, of the 
ameliorating influences of culture. 
The spectacle of a country in such 
a condition fevered his blood, broke 
his rest, and drove him at times 
half crazy with furious indignation. 
He spoke of it as eating his flesh 
and exhausting his spirits. The 
remedy, he thought, lay not in ap- 


pealing to the justice and human- 
ity of the British government, but 
in appealing to the Irish them- 
selves. He aimed at the internal 
reformation of the country, and the 
establishment of the principle that 
Ireland ought either to be autono- 
mous, or on a footing of exact polit- 
ical equality with England. 

The misery of Ireland must have 
touched Swift’s morbidly sensitive 
nature very closely; else it is diffi- 
cult to account for the fierce satire 
of A Modest Proposal. This pro- 
posal was made in order to prevent 
the young children of Ireland from 
becoming a burden to their parents, 
and to make them at the same time 
beneficial to the public. Swift’s 
plan, put forward with mock solem- 
nity, was that the children should 
be used for food by the landlords, 
who, having already devoured the 
parents, seemed to have the best 
claim to the offspring. The humor 
is ghastly and Rabelaisian. This 
terrible pamphlet is written with a 
concentrated bitterness which will 
allow neither laughter nor disgust; 
it was intended to shock mankind, 
and it has certainly accomplished 
its purpose. Not a few condemn it 
as too revolting, but we can under- 
stand and forgive the ferocity when 
we realize that the author is here 
giving “the most complete expres- 
sion of burning indignation against 
intolerable wrongs.” 

Despite Addison’s admiration for 
Swift as “the most agreeable com- 
panion, the truest friend, and the 
greatest genius of his age,” and Car- 
lyle’s opinion that he was “by far 
the greatest man of that time,” the 
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popular notion is that he was a 
gloomy and ferocious misanthrope, 
with a heart of stone and a tongue 
of poison; that he was an apostate 
in politics, a skeptic in religion, 
and a tyrant in private life; that he 
wrought the ruin of the woman 
who loved him, and that he paid 
the penalty for his inhumanity and 
selfishness by an old age of unutter- 
able misery. Such a popular pic- 
ture of Swift has not even the merit 
of being a caricature. It is a mere 
figment of imagination and it calls 
upon us to acquiesce in an account 
to which neither the facts of Swift’s 
life nor the characteristics of his 
writings give credibility. 

That the world, however, should 
misjudge Swift is not surprising, 
for he has had the misfortune to 
number among his assailants four 
such distinguished writers as Jef- 
frey, Macaulay, Lord Stanhope, and 
Thackeray. Jeffrey attributes 
everything that Swift did to the low- 
est motives; he suppresses all men- 
tion of such actions in his life as 
were laudable; he puts the worst 
possible construction on such ac- 
tions as admitted of misrepresenta- 
tion; and he paints him as being 
during the whole course of his ex- 
istence what he was only in his last 
sad years. Macaulay followed and 
“the apostate politician, the ribald 
priest, the perjured lover, the heart 
burning with hatred against the 
whole human race,” was again held 
up to the scorn and loathing of the 
world. Lord Stanhope simply re- 
peated what he found in Jeffrey and 
Macaulay. And Thackeray’s singu- 
larly unappreciative criticism 
abounds in erroneous statements, 
and in utterly unwarrantable con- 
clusions. It is shallow, it is flighty, 
it is unjust. Yet no finer thing has 
ever been said of Swift than was 
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said by Thackeray: “To think of 
him is like thinking of the ruin of a 
great Empire.” 

After nearly two centuries Swift 
still retains his place as the great- 
est of English prose satirists. We 
realize his greatness the more clear- 
ly as we place him beside other writ- 
ers of the time and see how they 
dwindle in importance. His mas- 
tery of prose is extraordinary in 
more ways than one. His style is 
grave, nervous, and self-restrained, 
never florid or circumlocutory; it 
is calm, cold, unimpassioned as a 
piece of sculpture; with no tawdry 
ornament, no mannerism, no am- 
biguity. He has the gift of unri- 
valed clearness of language, which 
puts before his reader the whole 
truth of the vision that he saw, de- 
void of any false rhetoric, unsof- 
tened by any drapery of words. His 
works are written with great plain- 
ness, force and intrepidity; they 
advance at once to the matter in dis- 
pute, give battle to the strengtlt of 
the enemy, and never seek any kind 
of advantage from darkness or ob- 
scurity. They are remarkable for 
the steadiness, the perseverance, 
and the dexterity with which abuse 
and ridicule are showered upon the 
adversary. Nowhere can there be 
found such effective literary dyna- 
mite. 

“The power of Swift’s prose,” 
says an able critic, “was the terror 
of his own, and remains the wonder 
of after times.” In his character 
as a humorist, an inventor of the 
preposterous as a medium for the 
reflective, and above all, as a mas- 
ter of irony, Swift is unsurpassed. 
It has been said that his style is too 
reserved, too sternly practical, too 
severe; but these traits are the di- 
rect result of his contempt for the 
merely decorative qualities of prose. 
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Nakedness and simplicity were es- 
sential to the rapidity of his attack. 
Endowed with the qualifications 
which enable a writer to appreciate 
the crisp directness of classical lit- 
terature, he wrote absolute, incom- 
parable Saxon—the quintessence of 
English prose. 


“Let not his frailties be remem- 
bered; he was a very great man,” 
wrote Johnson after the death of 
Oliver Goldsmith. There was an 
anomaly in Goldsmith’s character 
which has existed in no other cele- 
brated writer in an equal degree. 
An Irishman by birth, he had most 
of the virtues, and not a few of the 
failings, which distinguish many of 
his race—their love of festivity, 
their blundering, their vanity, their 
improvidence, and, above all, their 
hospitality and charm. But with 
this Celtic disposition, he was an 
author after the purest and sober- 
est models—chaste in his style and 
language, and calm and rational in 
his opinions. Those who lived with 
him found it hard to believe that 
one so weak in his conduct and con- 
versation could display much pow- 
er in his writings, and, as we learn 
from Johnson, “it was with diffi- 
culty that his friends could give him 
a hearing.” Posterity, on the other 
hand, which judges him from his 
books, has been reluctant to ac- 
knowledge that the man “who 
wrote like an angel” could have 
“talked like poor Poll”; and there 
has been a tendency, of late years, 
to accuse his contemporaries of con- 
spiring to exaggerate his absurd- 
ities. 

In arriving at a just estimate of 
Goldsmith’s character it must be re- 
membered that he was the familiar 
friend of the greatest wits, philoso- 
phers, and artists of the eighteenth 
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century. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
bears testimony to Goldsmith’s pow- 
ers of pleasing in society, and finds 
an explanation of his levity and 
playfulness of manners, and of his 
readiness to talk carelessly and be- 
neath his own standards of thought, 
in his social spirit and his wish to 
be brought nearer to peopie and 
loved by them. Johnson, too, in 
spite of occasional brusqueness, had 
a sincere friendship for him and a 
profound admiration for his genius. 
Few people will agree with Wash- 
ington Irving’s opinion that Gold- 
smith would have been gratified to 
hear his weaknesses pitied. Surely 
nothing would have been more dis- 
tasteful to him. But what would 
have delighted him would have been 
to hear Johnson say that “he de- 
served a place in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and every year he lived would 
have deserved it better’; to read, in 
the epitaph which his great friend 
prepared for his monument, that 
“he was of a genius sublime, lively, 
and versatile, that there was no 
species of writing that he had left 
untried, and that he treated nothing 
which he did not adorn.” 

Goldsmith is probably at his best 
in The Citizen of the World—a col- 
lection of light papers upon the 
vices and follies of the day. Here 
he skims pleasantly over the sur- 
face of things, gives picturesque 
sketches of the men he met and the 
haunts he frequented, and inter- 
mingles observations which bear the 
stamp of his gentle and kindly na- 
ture. The collection is lit with de- 
lightful humor, and Goldsmith’s 
mastery of portraiture is already 
evident in the swaggering pauper, 
Beau Tibbs, and in that inimitable 
creation, the Man in Black. 
Throughout these essays Gold- 
smith displays his own views and 
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preferences, including his admira- 
tion of the English monarchy and 
of Voltaire, and his dislike of crit- 
ics, warfare, colonization, and 
Sterne, whom he accuses of “bawdry 
and pertness.” The beauties of 
Sterne, which certainly do not lie 
most on the surface, and consist in 
perpetual, indirect appeals to the 
imagination, appear to have been 
quite beyond Goldsmith’s powers of 
appreciation. 

A quaint whimsicality is one of 
the most attractive things about 
Goldsmith. It passes from delicate 
fancy to elfish merriment, and an- 
ticipates in many ways the meth- 
ods of Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt. His prose writing, therefore, 
is of special interest to the student 
of the essay. He is a proseman of 
distinctive and original genius. He 
has a native instinct for the sweet 
and gracious things of life, and a 
mastery of clear, limpid English. 
Allied with his whimsicality is an 
exquisite tenderness of heart. It 
has been well said of him that char- 
ity was his one luxury. In spite of 
the world’s harshness he never al- 
lowed himself to grow embittered 
or spiteful. Yet he was fully aware 
of the defects of his companions 
and friends, but when he satirizes 
them, he does so lightly, gracefully, 
tenderly, without a spark of mal- 
ice. “Dr. Johnson, if you were to 
make little fishes talk they would 
talk like whales.” 

Where did Goldsmith pick up a 
style so pure, so delicate? Where 
shall we find such refinement and 
generosity of sentiment, such an 
agreeable mixture of humor with 
wisdom and sobriety, such a pre- 
vailing tone of happiness and good 
nature? Johnson’s statement that 
“Goldsmith was a plant that flow- 
ered late” can hardly be substan- 
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tiated. In the earlier letters of 
Goldsmith we see the same pecul- 
iar graces of diction, the same 
happy humor, with its undercur- 
rent of tenderness, which make his 
later works so delightful. To judge 
by these early letters, it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that Le Sage was one 
of his first models in diction. But 
if the author of Gil Blas did really 
influence his earlier mode of de- 
scription, and his easy views of life, 
he added in his maturer years the 
grace of a sentiment and the soft- 
ness of a pathos all his own. “As 
an essayist,” says Tuckerman, “he 
has contributed some of the most 
pure and graceful specimens of 
English prose discoverable in the 
whole range of literature.” 


In Edmund Burke we meet one 
of the most brilliant orators and 
statesmen of his age, and one of the 
great masters of English prose. He 
was the son of a Dublin solicitor, 
and had the passionate imagina- 
tion and fiery eloquence of the Celt, 
which made him revolt against the 
monotonous curriculum of Trinity 
College and against the dry-as-dust 
study of the law. He came up to 
London in 1750, idled away a few 
years in quiet preparation for his 
life work, wrote for periodicals, and 
soon attracted the attention of 
Johnson by his wide learning and 
fascinating conversation. “We 
who know Mr. Burke,” said John- 
son, “know that he will be one of 
the first men in the country.” And 
once, when Johnson was not feel- 
ing well, he said: “That fellow calls 
forth all my powers. Were I to see 
Burke now, it would kill me.” And 
again: “Burke is an extraordinary 
man. His stream of mind is per- 
petual. His talk is the ebullition of 
his mind. He does not talk from a 
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desire for distinction, but because 
his mind is full.” 

Burke’s superiority in ability and 
principle as a public man, can be 
traced to the purity of his private 
life. His private virtues protected 
him from public profligacy; his 
habitual reverence for the better 
regulations and feelings of society 
as a private gentleman, could not 
be laid aside when he assumed the 
character of a statesman. While 
no one could have wielded with 
greater effect the common weapons 
of unprincipled demagogues, he dis- 
dained to touch them. He scorned 
to speak to any but the intelligent, 
the wise, the virtuous, and the hon- 
orable; and he scorned to address 
them in a manner unworthy of a 
gentleman and a statesman. This 
urged him to the cultivation of his 
powers, and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and wisdom; it made him an 
upright and virtuous public man, 
as well as one unequaled in ability. 

It has been said that Burke be- 
longs to the class of those who, if 
the actual spoken word be deemed 
the chief mark of oratory, may al- 
most be styled essayists as well as 
orators. The impression made by 
his performances in the House of 
Commons was never equal to that 
which the same orations created 
when printed and read at leisure. 
People wondered how they could 
have been so insensate to beauty 
and power as to meet his efforts 
with inattention or impatience. 
Goldsmith was responsible for a 
false impression of his friend and 
fellow countryman when he called 
Burke “the dinner bell of the House 
of Commons.” In a certain sense 
Burke was too great to be an orator. 
His expression is probably the most 
passionate in the language. But his 
greatest speeches and writings de- 
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pend on something more than 
rhapsody. They are great also in 
structure, by virtue of that archi- 
tectural faculty of which he was a 
supreme master. His imagery is 
lavish and various, but it is always 
subordinated to the cumulative ef- 
fect of the whole. His wide knowl- 
edge of poetry, and keen delight in 
it, are evident in his constant use of 
literary quotation, reminiscence, 
and allusion. His humor is uncer- 
tain, and his invective at times be- 
comes harsh and disconcerting. 
Yet his best work has a richness 
and glow which seem only possible 
when thought and feeling are blend- 
ed with mystical conception. 
Burke’s style of speaking was 
totally new to the House of Com- 
mons and the nation. But two emi- 
nent orators had appeared in Par- 
liament for a century: Bolingbroke, 
rich, dexterous, and fluent, the 
prince of rhetoricians: Chatham, 
condensed, pointed, and brilliant, 
but unequal in his efforts. Burke’s 
larger scholarship and finer phi- 
losophy produced an eloquence not 
less fluent than the one, or less 
vivid than the other; but still more 
cheering, magnificent, and fruit- 
ful of noble thoughts and gener- 
ous purposes. He brought to bear 
upon his raw material an imagina- 
tive fire which made it glow to a 
pitch far too bright to produce any 
but a blinding effect upon an audi- 
ence which had picture after pic- 
ture flashed before them with be- 
wildering rapidity. But when 
transferred to paper and read at lei- 
sure, these very speeches are seen 
to be the productions of a brain 
that explored every nook and cor- 
ner for material illustrating his sub- 
ject, and laid the whole upon a 
foundation of logic that showed 
him to have the keenest insight in- 
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to human nature and the workings 
of the human mind. 

The dominant notes of Burke’s 
genius were insight and penetra- 
tion. To no question of politics, jus- 
tice, morality or government were 
his powers applied, without going 
down to first principles, to their re- 
lations with the laws of eternal 
truth and right; and there, making 
his beginning and shaping his 
course, he built up his opinion step 
by step, giving to the world a sound 
philosophy regarding each of the 
subjects to which he turned his at- 
tention. Of all the outstanding 
men of his day, Burke is the only 
orator, whose eloquence has been 
incorporated into the political wis- 
dom of the British Empire. His 
great contemporaries grappled tri- 
umphantly with the emergencies of 
the moment, and were content with 
what they had done. But it is clear 
that Burke in every instance con- 
templated a larger victory. He 
looked over the heads of his audi- 
ence, out into the wide world. His 
real audience was mankind, and 
mankind engaged in the highest 
and noblest of human pursuits, that 
of civil government. As long as 
men live in cities and towns; as long 
as they attempt to govern their 
monarchies, democracies, their re- 
publics, kingdoms and empires ac- 
cording to the principles of human 
nature and divine guidance, just 
so long will the writings and 
speeches of Burke be read and 
studied. 

The position of Burke in English 
prose literature has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy. 
The critics seem to be at the ex- 
tremes of depreciation and of un- 
qualified praise. Lord Morley, 
Burke’s best biographer, adduces 
five representative classes of crit- 
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ics, each holding strongly to its 
own special estimate of the man 
and the author. Some speak of him 
as Hallam does of Bacon, as a far- 
seeing and profound philosophic 
mind, while others, like Carlyle, re- 
gard him as superficial and unduly 
verbose. Macaulay refers to him as 
“the greatest man then living,” 
while others view him as nothing 
short of a political fanatic display- 
ing some occasional excellences in 
the department of letters. 

The consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, especially in modern times, 
has been in favor of this Irish ora- 
tor and statesman. “Opinion is 
slowly, but without reaction,” says 
Morley, “settling down to the ver- 
dict that Burke is one of the abid- 
ing names in our history, not be- 
cause he either saved Europe or de- 
stroyed the Whig party, but because 
he added to the permanent consid- 
erations of wise political thought, 
and to the maxims of wise practice 
in great affairs, and because he im- 
prints himself upon us with a mag- 
nificence and elevation of expres- 
sion that places him among the 
highest masters of literature.” 
Burke was to Matthew Arnold “our 
greatest English prose writer” and 
“the greatest English statesman.” 
“Of all great English prose writ- 
ers,” says Walter Raleigh, “Burke 
is most like Shakespeare. .. . He 
brought to the service of politics an 
imagination that would have given 
him high rank among dramatists 
and poets.” The gifted De Quincey 
says that he was “the supreme writ- 
er of the century,” to which Minto, 
who is inclined to be critical, adds: 
“Perfect command of English is 
hard to attain; we must be content 
to rank Burke among the few that 
have come nearest to that perfec- 
tion.” 
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By JoserpH I. MALLoy 
of the Paulist Fathers 


E World War that caused 

death and destruction and sor- 
row and international hatreds left 
in its wake not many consolations 
and blessings for a_ distraught 
world, but we may credit to the 
exigencies of American participa- 
tion in that War the unified Cath- 
olic effort that was called the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, which 
blossomed out into the more abun- 
dant activities of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. It has 
been given to few men to bring 
about such profound changes in 
the polity of the Church in any na- 
tion in modern times as_ those 
wrought by the man who conceived 
the idea first of that War Council 
and then of its successor, the Wel- 
fare Conference, and that man was 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
Joseph Burke of the Paulist Fathers, 
who died on the thirtieth of last 
October. The volume of tribute 
paid to his memory, coming as it 
did from many members of the 
hierarchy here and abroad, diplo- 
mats and statesmen, men and wom- 
en prominent in our national life, 
and representative Catholics in this 
country and in Europe, attested to 
the richness of the contribution to 
American Catholic life by this priest 
whose twin loyalties were Church 
and country. 

John Burke was born in New 
York City, June 6, 1875, and before 
he was four years old the family 
came to live in the parish of the 
Paulist Fathers, a providential 


move, surely. John became an altar 
boy. Elementary schooling was se- 
cured at public schools and later 
John went to St. Francis Xavier 
College, New York, from which he 
was graduated with his Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1896. He had de- 
cided to be a priest in the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul the Apostle 
and he proceeded with the study 
of theology in St. Thomas’ College 
(now St. Paul’s College), the no- 
vitiate and house of studies of the 
Paulist Fathers at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. He was or- 
dained June 9, 1899, but he con- 
tinued his studies at the University 
for two years longer and was then 
awarded the Licentiate in Sacred 
Theology. 

The next three years the young 
Paulist was engaged in various pa- 
rochial and missionary activities. 
While he was conducting a mission 
in a church in Iowa in 1903 he re- 
ceived his appointment to the staff 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. The Rev. 
Alexander P. Doyle, C.S.P., then edi- 
tor, assisted by the Rev. William 
D. Hughes, C.S.P., was beginning 
the establishment of the Apostolic 
Mission House at the Catholic Uni- 
versity for the training of priests in 
the Paulist method of giving mis- 
sions to both Catholics and non- 
Catholics, and he had asked for an- 
other assistant. 

The following year Father Doyle 
retired from the editorship and 
with the September issue of 1904, 
Father Burke assumed full charge 
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of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. Thus be- 
gan a long and fruitful period in 
Father Burke’s priestly life. The 
magazine at that time was an illus- 
trated monthly of popular appeal. 
The new editor spared no effort to 
gather in the best talent and en- 
couraged many new writers. In- 
deed, he considered this his proper 
function and, for the first few years, 
contributed virtually no editorial 
opinion to the pages of the maga- 
zine. There had been for years a 
department at the end of each issue 
entitled “The Columbian Reading 
Union,” which dealt with the ac- 
tivities of Reading Circles through- 
out the country. Father Burke con- 
tinued this until 1909, when, in the 
October number, there was an an- 
nouncement that this department 
would henceforth be called “With 
Our Readers,” and this change was 
made, it was said, with a view to 
widening its scope. The editor 
would still keep in touch with Read- 
ing Circles, but would also discuss 
in a brief way matters of general 
interest throughout the world. 

A magazine for children, started 
by Father Hecker, was also carried 
on by Father Burke. It had been 
called The Young Catholic, but the 
name was changed now to The 
Leader, and for several years Fa- 
ther Burke wrote for its pages. A 
letter to boys, signed “Uncle Ned,” 
was his special contribution until 
he went to Washington in the War 
days, and The Leader soon was dis- 
continued. 

Both magazines were printed by 
the Paulist Fathers’ own printing 
establishment which had operated 
for many years under the name of 
“The Catholic Publication Society,” 
and is now called “The Paulist 
Press.” It had turned out volumes 
of printed sermons, works of apolo- 
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getics and devotional books, as well 
as pamphlets on a great variety of 
subjects. It was most fortunate 
that Father Burke knew every de- 
tail of the mechanical work of print- 
ing. He soon decided on important 
improvements. Linotypes super- 
seded hand typesetting and presses 
of a newer model were installed. 
The plant was unionized and addi- 
tional work was sought to help meet 
the increased expenses. 

But Father Burke’s literary in- 
terests extended beyond his modest 
editorial sanctum in the little build- 
ing, still standing, wedged in be- 
tween the church and the parochial 
school on West 60th Street. He 
took a prominent part in organizing 
the Catholic Press Association in 
1911, and he continued his active 
interest in it up to his death. 

In 1915 THE CATHOLIC WORLD was 
fifty years old. The April issue was 
a special Golden Jubilee number in 
which Father Burke stated the 
raison d’étre of the magazine in 
these words: “To draw men by the 
capable, intelligent expression of 
Catholic truth; to make fairness 
and beauty of style an index of the 
fairness and beauty within; to show 
that Catholic truth illumines, ful- 
fills all, and leads man to the su- 
pernatural life of Jesus Christ, was 
the lofty purpose of Father Hecker 
when he founded THE CATHOLIC 
Worwp. For fifty years his mission 
has endured. May God grant us 
and our successors many, many 
years to continue it for His glory 
and the glory of His holy Church: 
for the welfare of souls and the 
well-being of our beloved country 
—America.” 

This sums up perfectly not only 
all that Father Burke wrote in the 
pages of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, but 
all his books and pamphlets, and, 
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indeed, his whole life as priest, as 
editor, and his more public career 
in the work of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. All that he 
wrote and did was motivated by his 
burning desire “to draw men by 
the capable, intelligent expression 
of Catholic truth; to show that 
Catholic truth leads man to the 
supernatural life of Jesus Christ,” 
—a favorite theme, this last, as evi- 
denced by the mere titles of some 
of his books. Two years before his 
death there appeared a precious col- 
lection of short meditations under 
the caption, Christ in Us, that con- 
tained a foreword by His Eminence, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes. Previous- 
ly he had published translations of 
two French works, Christ in the 
Christian Life, by Duperray, in 
1927, and The Doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, by Anger, in 
1931. Indeed it was truly said of 
him by one who lived with him for 
the last five years of his life, that 
“Father Burke lived with Christ,” 
and that his deep understanding of 
such phrases as “with Christ,” “in 
Christ,” and “Christ with us,” was 
the dominant motive of his saintly, 
fruitful life. 

In a busy but well-ordered life it 
was natural that a spiritual man 
who loved writing would manage to 
find time to write on spiritual sub- 
jects in his evenings, even though 
the day had been filled with ne- 
gotiations, conferences, interviews, 
letters and telephone conversations, 
dealing with the widest possible 
variety of troublesome problems. It 
was a relaxation in the evening, 
after dinner, to turn, for example, 
to the Psalms, and study how the 
English could be made to read more 
smoothly and to express the sacred 
writer’s thought more clearly. Fa- 
ther Burke had a new English 
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rendering of the Psalms virtually 
ready for publication when death 
suddenly summoned him last Oc- 
tober. 

To complete this literary side of 
Father Burke’s life we must return 
to his CATHOLIC WorLD days. He 
had a great love for St. Teresa who, 
by the way, is one of the heavenly 
patrons of the Paulist Fathers. 
Therefore he brought out an attrac- 
tive edition with illustrations by a 
Flemish artist, of the Lewis transla- 
tions of her “Life,” and “Founda- 
tions,” and “Maxims,” in one large 
volume. During these years ap- 
peared also In His Footprints, 
meditations on the Stations of the 
Cross with pictures taken from 
those in the Cathedral of Antwerp. 
These pictures Father Burke used, 
later, for small stations on the walls 
of a private chapel in the residence 
in Washington used by him and 
three other priests of the Welfare 
Conference. He translated into 
English verse Paul Claudel’s “Sta- 
tions,” and wrote two other sets of 
meditations in pamphlet form on 
this consoling devotion in memory 
of Christ’s Sacred Passion. 

Father Burke knew the value of 
pamphlet literature; that is why so 
much of his published work is in 
that form: Novena to the Holy 
Spirit, Our Lady’s Month, The 
Child’s Mass Book, Lent and the 
Mass, and Army and Navy Prayer 
Book. His last published work, 
Pray for Us, is a small bound vol- 
ume of prayers, many of them com- 
posed by himself. All the titles 
evidence his predilection for devo- 
tional subjects. He was always 
fond of translating from the French. 
Years ago he put into English Abbé 
Gibergue’s The Mass and the Chris- 
tian Life, and more recently a life 
of Mother Couderc, Foundress of 
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the Ladies of the Cenacle, under 
the title, A Great and Humble Soul. 

But not all Father Burke’s activi- 
ties were literary, even during the 
years 1904-1922, while he was edi- 
tor of THe CATHOLIC WorLD. The 
Paulist Community was governed 
at that time by a Superior General 
and a Board of three Consultors, 
elected for five years. In 1909 Fa- 
ther Burke was elected one of the 
Consultors and he held this office 
until 1919, namely, for two terms. 

A further light on Father 
Burke’s many-sidedness is revealed 
to us when we learn of his interest 
in St. Joseph’s Day Nursery in the 
Paulist parish in New York. In 
1909 he became chaplain for the 
small Community of Sisters who 
conduct the nursery, and he at once 
took a deep concern in all its af- 
fairs. He attended all the meetings 
of the board of trustees and estab- 
lished a sewing circle of ladies to 
provide proper clothing for the poor 
children cared for by the Sisters, 
and an auxiliary to help support 
the work. Father Burke continued 
his active affiliation until 1922. 
For some years after he took up 
his residence in Washington, he 
came to New York to celebrate the 
Christmas Midnight Mass in the lit- 
tle chapel of the nursery. 

1914: War! flaming out in one 
country after another in Europe. 
Would the United States become 
involved? That was the anxious 
question asked over and over in this 
country, and finally it was an- 
swered. Three years after the 
World War began, on Good Friday 
in 1917, the United States declared 
war on Germany. I was a young 
priest attached to the parish staff 
of the Church of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, at the time, and I occupied a 
room next to that of Father John 
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Burke. In spite of the disparity in 
our ages and experiences, Father 
Burke frequently came into my 
room in the evening, walked up and 
down and talked. I sat and listened. 
I was a witness, therefore, to the 
budding and blossoming of the idea 
of a central controlling agency, un- 
der the direction of the hierarchy, 
to unify all Catholic activities for 
Catholic men in the army, the navy, 
the marines, in camps here or in 
the trenches overseas. Father 
Burke’s thought was of the tremen- 
dous responsibility of the Catholic 
chaplains flung into war activities 
on foreign soil. In June, 1917, a 
month after our declaration of war, 
Father Burke founded the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Association and made an 
appeal for help. The response was 
prompt and generous; not only 
money, but full equipment for al- 
tars and services, came from all 
parts of the country to the head- 
quarters in New York, and were 
dispatched thence to the chaplains. 

But a far greater work needed to 
be done, and Father Burke did not 
flinch from the stupendous task of 
launching it. He laid his plan be- 
fore His Eminence, John Cardinal 
Farley, Archbishop of New York. 
The Cardinal recommended that he 
submit it to Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, dean of 
the American hierarchy. His Emi- 
nence fully approved and a meet- 
ing was called at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America in Washington. 
Delegates from seventy-five dio- 
ceses and representatives from forty 
Catholic organizations responded 
to the call and they resolved: “That 
it is the unanimous opinion of this 
convention that the Catholics of 
the United States . . . should create 
a national organization to study, 
coérdinate, unify and put in opera- 
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tion all Catholic activities inciden- 
tal to the war.” The National Cath- 
olic War Council was born, but was 
short-lived: For this first War 
Council, of which Father Burke was 
the chairman, presently dissolved, 
and then the bishops formed the 
permanent National Catholic War 
Council. To unify their activities 
they chose four of their own num- 
ber to act as an Administrative 
Committee and these, in turn, 
named a Committee on Special War 
Activities with Father Burke as its 
chairman. 

Office space was taken at 930 
Fourteenth Street in Washington. 
It was not till the summer of 1919 
that the N. C. W. C. moved to the 
building they still occupy, with the 
widely-known address, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Meanwhile the 
“Clifton” school had been estab- 
lished, the first National Service 
School for Women, located on a 
forty-acre tract of land just off 
Massachusetts Avenue, near Rock 
Creek Bridge. Here Catholic young 
women, after an intensive but neces- 
sarily sketchy training of six weeks, 
were sent overseas. They became 
hospital visitors, canteen assistants 
and hostess houseworkers. The 
course of training was lengthened 
to six months, and additional 
groups of devoted social workers 
continued to go abroad even after 
the Armistice was signed, as long 
as there were American forces over 
there. 

The work of the N. C. W. C. was 
officially recognized by the United 
States Government and many were 
the encomiums received by the 
Bishops’ Committee, and by Father 
Burke, who was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal by the War 
Department. 

One letter of particular interest, 
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regarding the services rendered to 
the men in the Navy by the N. C. W. 
C., is signed “Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy.” It is 
dated March 31, 1919, addressed to 
the National Catholic War Council, 
and reads as follows: “The Depart- 
ment desires to express the grati- 
tude of the officers and men of the 
United States Navy for all the many 
good things the National Catholic 
War Council has done for them 
during the World War. The effi- 
ciency of your organization has 
been well matched by the constant 
desire of the individual worker to 
serve the men to the best of his or 
her ability. 

“This helpfulness and efficiency 
has proven a powerful aid to the 
contentment and fighting spirit in 
the Navy. The Department is de- 
sirous that your excellent work be 
continued and that the Naval Serv- 
ice, whether the country be in peace 
or at war, have the benefit of your 
splendid coéperation. There is a 
very constant need for your serv- 
ices.” 

This “constant need” for service 
was already in the mind of Father 
Burke. The benefits of unified 
Catholic direction in war time were 
so obvious that he held they should 
be continued in peace time. There 
was opposition to the idea but the 
majority of the bishops were in 
favor of it, and in September, 1919, 
the first annual meeting of the hier- 
archy of the country at the Catholic 
University, with the full approval 
of His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV., 
formed the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. The word “Council” 
was later changed to “Conference.” 
Father Burke was named General 
Secretary, and he retained this 
office till his death. 

It was a position of extreme deli- 
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cacy and Father Burke manifested 
always supreme patience, tact and 
intelligence, in dealing with the 
manifold problems that were laid 
before him. “His vision,” said 
Bishop Boyle, “was the long-range 
vision which disregarded expedi- 
ency and opportunism, to seek a 
permanent solution of problems and 
a secure end to conflicts and contro- 
versies.” 

The National Service School for 
Women was one of the instruments 
of service that needed to be con- 
tinued. Social service work had be- 
come a science, and there was a sad 
dearth of Catholics engaged in it. 
With the encouraging codperation 
of his devoted friend, the Rev. Dr. 
William J. Kerby, Father Burke 
planned the National Council School 
of Social Service. Quarters large 
enough for forty or fifty students 
and a staff of teachers were found 
in the building at 2400 Nineteenth 
Street, with another building joined 
to it where Father Burke and a few 
of the priests associated with him 
could live. The houses are set in a 
fairly large plot of ground so that 
they enjoy a privacy not common 
in city dwellings. 

It was a happy household. Fa- 
ther Burke always took a deep per- 
sonal interest in the school. When 
he was able he celebrated Mass on 
Sunday in its chapel and preached 
to the students, and he always 
passed through the school to enter 
or leave his own house, and would 
exchange a few cheery words with 
students or instructors if he met 
them. I was a guest in the priests’ 
house many times. It was like a 
small religious community with Fa- 
ther Burke the Superior,—and the 
companion and the friend. The 
conversation at dinner, the only 
meal they all could have in com- 
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mon, was cheerful and happy, for 
Father Burke was skillful at badi- 
nage and he had a fund of stories 
and the gift of telling simple inci- 
dents to make them sound highly 
humorous. After dinner perhaps 
there would be a few hands of 
bridge, which he thoroughly en- 
joyed, and then reading or writing. 
Or, the residence of the Apostolic 
Delegate being on the next street, 
Father Burke might walk around 
there, or His Excellency, or some 
one of his household might come to 
visit him. For not the least im- 
portant of his services was the coun- 
sel on American affairs he was able 
to give the representative of the 
Holy See in this country, and both 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, and his 
predecessor, the present Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi, had the deepest 
regard and affection for this quiet, 
unassuming priest. It was on the 
petition of the Apostolic Delegate 
that Father Burke was honored with 
the office of Domestic Prelate, and 
the title of Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor, on July 4, 1936. He notified 
his friends that he still wanted to 
be called “Father” Burke. 

An earlier and still rarer honor 
was bestowed upon Father Burke 
on October 14, 1927, when the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities in Rome conferred 
upon him the Doctorate in Sacred 
Theology, honoris causa. Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi, then Apostolic 
Delegate, made the presentation. 

The various departments of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence came into being as Father 
Burke, the General Secretary, vi- 
sioned the need. The Lay Organi- 
zations Department had its begin- 
nings in the old War Council when 
the hundreds of Catholic men’s and 
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women’s organizations were mobi- 
lized for war work; now it com- 
prises the two National Councils of 
Catholic Men and of Women. As 
social action was one of the very 
first objectives of the bishops in the 
War days, it was natural that there 
should be a Department for Social 
Action. The bishops themselves 
sounded the keynote by their pas- 
toral in 1919. It was also natural 
that Father Burke, having been an 
editor for so many years, would 
think of a world-wide Catholic press 
service. It is incalculable the good 
this splendid Department has ren- 
dered to our Catholic papers and to 
the Church in general in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. Then, as the 
Church’s function is to teach, there 
must be a Department of Education, 
and as we have a vital interest often- 
times in legislation, Federal and 
State, there was need of a Legal De- 
partment. Various bureaus direct- 
ly under the Executive Department, 
which meant, under the personal 
eye of Father Burke, were organ- 
ized to deal with subjects like im- 
migration and motion pictures and 
historical records. In 1933 a De- 
partment of Catholic Action was 
formed to serve as a clearing house 
through which the bishops may as- 
certain what is being done in any 
or all dioceses of this country, as 
well as in countries outside the 
United States, regarding this move- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most exciting episode 
in Father Burke’s career was his 
first visit to Mexico. In the early 
part of 1928 he accepted an invita- 
tion to preach the Three Hours’ 
Service on Good Friday in the Paul- 
ist Church in New York. Then he 
tried to beg off, but the pastor held 
him to his acceptance. However, 
on Good Friday morning a substi- 
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tute preacher arrived. Father 
Burke was in Mexico. It was a se- 
cret and confidential mission agreed 
to by President Calles. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Montavon, K.S.G., Director 
of the Legal Department of the N. 
C. W. C., who accompanied Father 
Burke, tells the story in the me- 
morial number of Catholic Action, 
the official organ of the N. C. W. C., 
issued December 15, 1936. The 
meeting took place at Vera Cruz. 
“There,” says Mr. Montavon, “on 
Holy Thursday, 1928, in the dingy 
old fortress of San Juan Ulua, the 
men who spoke for Church and 
anti-Church met. As in the tour- 
naments of old, two _ gladiators 
chosen for their prowess met in 
duel. The loyalty for which one 
contended was loyalty to God. The 
loyalty for which the other stood 
was loyalty to the downtrodden men 
of his nation. That these loyalties 
could be in conflict shocked the soul 
of Father Burke. For hours he 
talked with Calles. The coldness of 
first meeting dissolved. In the 
warmth of mutual understanding, 
the minds that a few hours before 
were miles apart, met. It seemed 
that the door that separated the 
Church from her people had begun 
to open. The ground was prepared 
for sincere reconciliation.” 

Conditions did improve, but, as 
we know, the peace did not last. It 
may be said of Father Burke, how- 
ever, that he never lost hope, and 
even as I write, a permanent settle- 
ment of the question seems nearer 
than for many years past. Father 
Burke made a second visit to Mex- 
ico and constantly devoted himself 
to a careful and painstaking study 
of the problems afflicting that un- 
happy country. 

Father Burke was constantly in 
touch with the American bishops in 
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all parts of the country, and with 
many foreign bishops; he had deal- 
ings with nearly all the Government 
departments and bureaus in Wash- 
ington, but by their very nature, 
they were largely confidential and 
it is too soon to write about them. 
The Most Rev. John G. Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, wrote in the 
memorial number of Catholic Ac- 
tion: “It is not permitted to this 
generation to reveal what he has 
done as a humble servant of his 
Church and of his country. . . . The 
day, however, will come when some 
historian in the distant future will 
be justified in telling to another 
generation what may not now be 
told.” 

The constant pressure of heavy 
responsibility and unremitting la- 
bor had brought on an ailment of 
the heart that was a serious handi- 
cap physically but which did not de- 
ter Father Burke in the least from 
carrying on his important work. 
On October 30th, he did not feel as 
well as usual and he came home 
from his office early in the after- 
noon. As was his custom he en- 
tered through the Service School, 
greeting one or two persons there, 
and went to his room. He was 
stricken with a heart attack almost 
immediately and died before either 
priest or doctor could reach him. 
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The Apostolic Delegate celebrated 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, on November 3d. The sermon 
was preached by the Most Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, and at the time Episcopal 
Chairman of the Press Department 
of the N. C. W. C. The following 
day another Solemn Mass was cele- 
brated by his brother, the Rev. 
Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., former 
Superior General of the Paulist Fa- 
thers, and the sermon delivered by 
the Rev. Edward J. Mullally, C.S.P. 
Then the body of the Right Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., was 
consigned to the vault under the 
tower of the church with his brother 
Paulists who had gone before him. 

A priest co-worker who had lived 
with Father Burke in Washington 
since 1924, wrote after his death: 
“A great man is gone. May God be 
merciful to his imperfections and 
may we have his intercession for- 
ever.” 

We cannot better conclude this 
brief sketch than with the words of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., ex- 
pressing himself as being “pro- 
foundly grieved at the death of Mon- 
signor John Burke, worthy priest, 
exemplary religious, devoted serv- 
ant of God and country.” 














THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RICHARD II. 


E was a man of the Renaissance 

in an England that was still 
medieval or, in modern jargon, an 
introvert in an extravert society. 
With a nature that thirsted for af- 
fection; a spirit that yearned for 
beauty; a mind that delighted in 
analysis, Richard had nothing in 
common with a peerage that found 
its comfort in English mutton 
and ale, rugged justice and danger- 
ous exercise. The riches that were 
flowing into Italy and France from 
the golden East had transformed 
many a barren British barony and 
archers’ cottage after Crécy and 
Poictiers. But the Black Prince 
was dead and his son, born in Bor- 
deaux, was fonder of spending 
monies than in winning them. 
“There never has been a King of 
England,” says Froissart, “who 
spent so much as a 100,000 florins a 
year just for his own household and 
this I have well seen and considered 
for I was for a quarter of a year 
at his Court.” That was Richard’s 
mistake. He taxed his people and 
pocketed the taxes. The great Eng- 
lish kings have been those who led 
Englishmen to successful wars or 
who spent money that belonged to 
some one else. Thus Henry VIII. de- 
spoiled the Church; Elizabeth, the 
Spanish, and Charles II. accepted 
a French allowance. In Italy, citi- 
zens were satisfied to pay for works 
of art if their commerce was pro- 
tected, but Charles I. was the first 
patron of the arts in England and 
the excellence of his taste was rude- 


ly discounted. Richard on his sim- 
ple island had to be content with 
fairly simple things. While Gian 
Galeazzo was founding Milan Ca- 
thedral and collecting a great li- 
brary, Richard bought extravagant 
clothes and gave extravagant par- 
ties. One coat is said to have cost 
30,000 marks but to pay for his first 
wedding he had to pawn his fa- 
ther’s jewels and the floriated 
coronet of Aquitaine. 

When the good and lovely Anne 
of Bohemia, whom we met in 
Richard of Bordeauz, died of the 
plague, Richard’s good star had set. 
He set himself to revenge the an- 
cient grudge against his uncles, and 
the murder of the old Duke of Glou- 
cester in Calais, with which Mow- 
bray is accused by Bolingbroke, was 
the aftermath of many years of 
family quarrels. The Plantagenets 
could never understand Richard. 
They had led hard men to hard wars 
but here was a King who wasted 
any number of good lances in tour- 
naments, kept peace with the 
French and knew more about 
brocades than forged steel. 

Shakespeare has seized upon a 
key scene for his first: when Bol- 
ingbroke challenges Mowbray, 
Richard instead of letting them have 
a good fight, condemns them both 
to exile and makes two sets of ene- 
mies. The evil influence of his 
three common favorites is then ac- 
cented in the great deathbed scene 
of John of Gaunt, the oldest living 
Plantagenet, as Richard, heedless of 
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his solemn warning, sequesters the 
Lancaster estates before the old 
man’s eyes are fairly closed. From 
then on, the tragedy races to its 
end. 

It was in 1594 that Richard II. 
was written, after Shakespeare had 
created Romeo and Juliet and Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream and had 
tried his hand at rewriting the three 
parts of Henry VI. He must have 
been curious to fathom the causes 
of the horrible Wars of the Roses 
which had their root in Boling- 
broke’s usurpation when, as the 
Bishop of Carlisle prophesies, “The 
blood of English shall manure the 
ground.” But as the great national 
hero, Henry V. was to follow Henry 
IV., Shakespeare had also to show 
cause for Richard’s fall. What 
raises Richard II. to such an un- 
usual peak for historical drama is 
that balancing our sympathy for 
Richard the King is our indigna- 
tion against Richard the man. And 
the kingship itself is shown to be 
part of that even greater thing— 
England. Never has patriotism 
scaled diviner heights than in 
Gaunt’s “royal throne of Kings, this 
sceptred isle... .” 

Richard, too clever for his genera- 
tion, was the spoiled child of pros- 
perity, but in adversity his imagina- 
tion raised him high above his ag- 
gressors. Up from the carnal hor- 
rors of Marlowe’s Edward I1., 
Shakespeare’s genius takes flight 
with a royal soul. When Richard 
hands his crown over to Henry, he 
muses, 


“Now is this golden crown like a 
deep well 

That owes two buckets, filling one 
another, 

The emptier ever dancing in the 
air, 


The other down, unseen and full 
of water: 
That bucket down and full of tears 
am I, 
Drinking my griefs...” 
Richard in prison lives forever 
in his last great words: “Mount, 
mount my soul!” And what a pris- 
on scene: the music that is at once 
so cruel and so sweet; the faithful 
groom who comes to kiss his hand 
with mention of his favorite horse; 
the burst of Plantagenet bravery 
with the assassins at the end. 
Richard I1., long our favorite, proves 
itself full of swift lyrical intensity. 
It has been very judiciously cut. 
As for the performance of Mr. 
Maurice Evans, those who have fol- 
lowed him as the Dauphin in St. 
Joan and as Bonaparte, cannot feel 
surprised at his present triumph 
and yet one must always wonder at 
any perfect work of art. The long 
speeches are eaten up by hungry 
listeners. His mastery of character 
and presentation shows an infinite 
variety of expression controlled by 
a strictly logical conception of the 
part. There is pure magic in the 
way he says the line 


“For night owls shriek when 
mounting larks should sing,” 


which is a whole poem in itself. 
Never does Mr. Evans lose a single 
one of the rich jewels in the verse. 
Neither does Mr. Augustin Duncan, 
so compelling in his blindness as 
old Gaunt. Nor does he fail us in 
his delivery of the most beautiful 
speech. Ian Keith is a princely and 
vigorous Bolingbroke; Whitford 
Kane, the gardener, in the tender 
scene with the young Queen, and 
really in fairness one should recall 
all the names in the fine cast. 
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The Queen, it may be noted, is 
Richard’s second wife, the Princess 
Isabella of France—sister to St. 
Joan’s Dauphin—who was brought 
to England when she was but nine 
years old and who is a scant thir- 
teen at the moment of the play. But 
she did love Richard well enough to 
refuse to marry Henry—who kept 
all her jewels. Booth last played 
Richard here in 1878. “It is one of 
those plays which has never taken 
firm hold of the stage,” says 
Brandes. But this production of 
Mr. Eddie Dowling and Margaret 
Webster’s staging—and Evans— 
has changed all that. By all means 
let us “hear sad stories of the death 
of Kings.”—At the St. James. 


Hicu Tor.—The Hudson has been 
too long neglected. Few great 
rivers have such intensely dramatic 
beauty. Very, very few accomplish 
so much in so short a compass. A 
little mountain brook—the harbor 
of New York; and during that brief 
course it passes by the broad Hud- 
son valley, the towering Catskills, 
the pastoral Shawgunks, the sub- 
limity of the Highlands, the calm 
Tappan Zee, the Palisades and Man- 
hattan, while still mysterious in the 
hills are the legends of the Dutch 
and of the redmen, although steel 
rails now gird the shores and ma- 
chinery blasts the mountain sides. 
All of this strange medley of profits 
and poetry, of tradition and prog- 
ress, Mr. Maxwell Anderson has 
fashioned into a play that seems to 
come very close to the core of mod- 
ern living. 

High Tor stands back of Haver- 
straw. The Traprock Company 
which threatens its majesty in the 
play has already eaten the heart 
out of its lesser neighbor. To guard 
High Tor, the last remains of his 
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Dutch inheritance, young Van Dorn 
is willing to snap his fingers at the 
offers of the greedy business men of 
Nanuet. A mountain undeveloped, 
brings in no revenue but Van Dorn 
is a carefree and philosophical hun- 
ter who enjoys his own rabbits and 
only works when a little cash be- 
comes a necessity. His fiancée, 
however, a stenographer in the val- 
ley, has more commonplace ideas 
about living. 

On a late summer night, High 
Tor is host to a varied company. 
The ugly present is there in the 
form of three gangsters who have 
just robbed a bank; business is 
represented by two real estate men, 
one of whom is a venal judge; Van 
Dorn is tradition and Judith, legiti- 
mate progress, while for the past, 
there is a lone Indian looking for a 
grave and the ghostly crew of one 
of Hudson’s ships. As worlds of 
different dimensions met on Pros- 
pero’s isle, so ghosts and mortals 
mingle and the outraged phantoms 
hoist the traprock men up in their 
own steam shovel and rout the 
gangsters, while Van Dorn meets 
in the moonlight, the lonely ghost 
of Lise, the Dutch Captain’s wife. 
But at dawn, the phantom ship ap- 
pears, the ghosts depart; the state 
police capture the gangsters and the 
Judge and the Indian advise Van 
Dorn: “Let them have the little 
hill and find your peace beyond, 
for there’s no hill worth a man’s 
peace. ... There’s wilder land and 
there are higher mountains in the 
west.” As for the traprock scheme, 
“Nothing is made by men but 
makes, in the end, good ruins.” 

Mr. Anderson has rebuilt Rip 
Van Winkle to a modern mold. 
His hero comes back to face the 
present of his own free will but 
strengthened by his meeting with 
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the past. Though the imagination 
of the play has a fine sweep, the 
freer rhythms of T. S. Eliot seem 
better suited to current thought, but 
the contrast of the melodramatic 
gangsters and the farce of the shovel 
to the delicately written love scenes 
is a daring and interesting experi- 
ment. The best comedy, however, 
is the swaggering Dutch ghost who 
routs the bad men with his pistols. 
Just where these poor wandering 
spirits exist—in hell or purgatory, 
Mr. Anderson never discloses. 

Mr. McClintic’s production has 
made the ghosts so much the tex- 
ture of the rocks that their illusive- 
ness is uncanny. The set is full of 
mysterious romance except for the 
shovelful of speculators who en- 
croach at times too much into the 
story. Charles D. Brown is capital 
as the gay ghost; Peggy Ashcroft’s 
musical voice reanimates Lise and 
Burgess Meredith makes Van Dorn 
quite believable—At the Martin 
Beck. 


And Now Goopsye.—But al- 
though he kept on repeating it, he 
didn’t go. Surely the cup of tea 
brewed for him by Elizabeth Gar- 
land must have contained some sub- 
tle potion as after a few nervous 
sips, the Reverend Howat Freeman- 
tle, Noncomformist minister of 
Brawdley, Lancashire, husband and 
father, not only accompanied little 
Miss Garland to a concert but also 
to supper and then not only re- 
turned to her flat and talked to her 
till morning but decided to elope 
with her to Vienna that afternoon. 
At this point, Mr. James Hilton sub- 
stitutes a train accident point blank 
for conscience and, with all evidence 
of his romantic aberration de- 
stroyed, the Reverend Freemantle 
returns forlornly to his duties to 


find himself greeted as a hero. “But 
this is not for just a few fine hours 
of work during a train wreck,” says 
Miss Potts as she presents him with 
a plaque from the Ladies’ Guild, 
“it’s for the years you’ve worked 
and slaved and helped us,” and as 
she weeps into her handkerchief, 
the Reverend Freemantle suddenly 
comes to himself again; he squares 
his shoulders and goes into supper 
with his whining wife. 

It takes all of Act I. to show the 
slow martyrdom of overwork, un- 
dernourishment, ill health and 
petty bickerings that Mr. Freeman- 
tle has borne with gentle cheerful- 
ness for years and years but Hilton 
himself then knocks to pieces all his 
elaborate foundation with one cup 
of tea! That Mr. Freemantle should 
never have given a thought as to 
what his hasty decision might do to 
her life—Elizabeth was very young 
—is an insuperable weakness. If 
good men can be so suddenly and 
completely vanquished, good angels 
must have yielded their posts. Mr. 
Hilton, like his hero, lost his sense 
of values. At any rate he ought to 
have made it—two cups of tea. 

The implausibility of Act II. is 
the more regrettable as Mr. Meri- 
vale is at his best in the play. Sur- 
rounding him are a score of capable 
players—Richie Ling, Horace Sin- 
clair, Edgar Kent, Eda Heinemann, 
with Marguerite Churchhill as the 
charming Elizabeth.—At the John 
Golden. 


THE SHow Is On.—So are the 
faucets of wit and vulgarity. The 
patrons of the Winter Garden are 
not queasy about the proprieties so 
long as entertainment is given and 
the entertainment is in the hands of 
such general favorites as Beatrice 
Lillie, Reginald Gardiner, Bert Lahr, 
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Mitzi Mayfair and Paul Haakon 
while some one called Gracie Barrie 
croons through her nose in a style 
that tires melody. The wit, while 
usually in the trust of Miss Lillie 
and Mr. Gardiner, appears to satiric 
advantage in a parody of Tovarich 
in which two of the Last Republi- 
cans take service with a Democrat, 
hold secret meetings in Mr. Mellon’s 
cellar and keep concealed, behind 
a portrait of Jefferson, a picture of 
the Little Father, Herbert Hoover 
and their most precious relic—a 
Brown Derby. 

This year, Gardiner’s imitations 
reanimate the machinery and fun- 
nels on an ocean liner with a superb 
characterization of a bell buoy with 
a toothache. Miss Lillie croons in 
a crescent moon which travels in 
bouncing orbits over the audience 
on whom she drops with more ele- 
gance of gesture than suggestion, 
some flowery garters. Mitzi’s danc- 
ing is gay but Haakon’s has become 
bounded by acrobatic gambits. 
Bert Lahr when most “refined” is 
at his best. The coarseness culmi- 
nates rightly in “burlesque.” The 
Show Is On does not bother about 
the tastes of the fastidious.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


Tiwe Ruistnc.—Slated once to 
close, George Brewer’s timely play 
has fortunately continued. Al- 
though its ending may be dependent 
upon artifice, Grant Mitchell’s Jim 
Cogswell seems to voice the senti- 
ments of many American citizens 
who refuse to be driven into taking 
a stand for either Communism or 
Fascism or to allow their communi- 
ties to be ruined by riots between 
capital and labor. 

The title is much more preten- 
tious than the play.—At the Forty- 
fourth Street. 
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Howpy STRANGER is becoming 
quite intimate with Broadway. In 
fact it has moved into a larger the- 
ater and more power to it for it is 
an artless farce which earns its 
laughs without appeals to sex, in- 
nuendo or blasphemy. Its methods 
are simple but the laughs seem sure. 
Through the last Act, we watched 
with fascination a couple next to us 
who seemed impervious to risible 
assaults. Stonily they sat while all 
the theater rocked genially about 
them and then they suddenly broke 
—their smile widened, their lips 
parted—they were won! The tale 
concerns the meteoric career of 
“Wyoming,” the crooning cowboy 
of the radio, discovered on a dude 
ranch by an ambitious manager. 
The only hitch is that Wyoming— 
who hails from Flatbush—has a 
phobia about animals and the cli- 
max comes when he must make a 
personal appearance in a rodeo. 
That is all there is to Howdy Stran- 
ger except an enthusiastic company 
and a young radio singer, Frank 
Parker.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


Yes, My DarLinc DAUGHTER.—A 
comedy of modern life, fresh in hu- 
mor, clever in characterization, as- 
tutely cast and yet tragic in its com- 
pletely pagan viewpoint. Not that 
they are not nice pagans; they have 
everything to recommend them for 
dinner guests,—providing one re- 
ceives thrice-Renoed widows,—but 
they bring home the realization that 
without God behind it, the concept 
of chastity degenerates into a catch- 
penny convenience. Morals to the 
Murrays are a social convention 
pleasing to husbands, for the au- 
thor, Mr. Reed, is wise enough to 
emphasize that in social morals, 
men are more sensitive for their 
families than the women. In this 
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particular family, Mrs. Murray is 
the Ann Whitman, once so notori- 
ous as a feminist; her jail record is 
long and glorious and besides the 
suffrage, she once stood out for 
women’s rights in love and lived 
according to her principles in Green- 
wich Village. These earlier inci- 
dents were discreetly buried when 
she married a banker, but they are 
painfully brought home to her 
when Ellen Murray, who wrote her 
college thesis on “Greenwich Vil- 
lage and Its Contribution to the 
Rights and Freedom of Women,” 
announces that she is going off for 
a week-end with the boy she loves 
before he leaves for two years in 
Belgium, and challenges her moth- 
er’s own example. Mrs. Murray 
protests but the Ann Whitman in 
her capitulates when she is con- 
vinced that the week-end resort is 
duly secretive and she lets the 
banker rage. But even paternal 
rage is outdone by that of the young 
man who returns on Monday morn- 
ing to insist himself upon immedi- 
ate marriage and who, when he dis- 
covers that the romantic tryst was 
no secret to Mrs. Murray, shouts 
out, “What kind of family am I 
marrying into?” As we have im- 
plied it is not part of the Colonial 
aristocracy but we fear there may 
be many more like it on the shores 
of Connecticut. 

Lucile Watson plays her crispest 
comedy as the feminist; Peggy 
Conklin is wholly charming as the 
girl and Violet Heming, Nicholas 
Joy, Charles Bryant and Boyd Craw- 
ford are all excellent.—At the Play- 
house. 


THE Masgve or Kinos. — The 
backstairs scandal of the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary 
and the Baroness Mary Vetsera that 


has kept poisoned pens scratching 
for near half a century, has been 
raised by Maxwell Anderson to the 
status of tragedy. From the frayed 
fabric of indiscreet memoirs, he has 
reconstructed a fable of the ruler 
practicing with success the princi- 
ples of Machiavelli’s philosophy 
and of the spiritual price that men 
must pay for power. The drama 
opens with the Empress imploring 
Franz Joseph to let Rudolph share 
in some responsibility in the Em- 
pire but as Rudolph happens to be 
involved at the moment in an Hun- 
garian conspiracy, the Emperor is 
obdurate. When he places under 
arrest the Countess Vetsera whom 
the Crown Prince is scheming to 
marry, Rudolph, driven desperate, 
wins over General Hoyos, in com- 
mand of the Viennese garrison, and 
seizes the palace. The chimera of a 
free progressive state has always 
danced before his imagination but 
when he discovers that to consoli- 
date his coup d’état a long list of 
executions must take place and that 
his own father’s life is demanded, 
Rudolph announces that the revo- 
lution of a few hours is over. The 
old Emperor, whose one imperial 
weakness is his love for his Em- 
press and her son, is completely 
magnanimous but in proving to Ru- 
dolph that even the Vetsera was 
once his spy, he knocks down the 
one bit of idealism to which the 
Prince had clung and the double 
tragedy at Mayerling follows. 

It is an exciting, cruel story with 
the background of reality to make 
it more taut. The unhappy Em- 
press with the neurotic romanti- 
cism of the Wittelsbachs caught in 
the iron mesh of the House of Haps- 
burg; Rudolph floundering in the 
scented mud of court intrigue; the 
indomitable Franz Joseph, “book- 
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keeper to an Empire,” slaving to 
keep his world together and know- 
ing well the cost in individual suf- 
fering although to Rudolph it means 
“pouring men’s blood down dynas- 
tic rat holes!” 

Maxwell Anderson has put into it 
some of his strongest writing and 
though his speeches may seem long, 
heard—or not heard—in Henry 
Hull’s faulty diction, they are vital 
and to the point in the mouth of 
Dudley Digges who as Franz Jo- 
seph is the keystone of the drama. 
It is his great réle. Pauline Fred- 
erick strikes high tragedy as the 
Empress and Margo is appealing as 


Vetsera. Leo G. Carroll is particu- 
larly good as Hoyos, while Glenn 
Anders is pure rodent as the spy. 
Mr. Hull’s diction is doubly regret- 
table as his Prince has strength and 
sincerity. The Theatre Guild has 
redeemed its season.—At the Sam 
S. Shubert. 


FuLTON OF OAK FALts, with 
George M. Cohan, a comedy, at the 
Morosco, and FREDERIKA, with Den- 
nis King, Helen Gleason and Ernest 
Truex, an operetta, at the Imperial, 
may both be recommended as clean 
and pleasant entertainment. They 
will be reviewed in our next issue. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
December, 1935 


Deap Enp.—We still believe it to 
be one of the most arresting contri- 
butions to preventive sociology and 
we still deplore its vocabulary.— 
At the Belasco. 


January, 1936 
Boy Meets Girt.—A farce with 
real humor but in which the lan- 
guage seems to jeopardize the 
morals.—At the Cort. 


February 


Victoria Recina.—Long may she 
reign!—At the Broadhurst. 


November 
HaMLet with John Gielgud.—A 


great experience that no one should 
miss.—On Tour. 


Wuite Horse Inn.—The gay 
spirit of the Tyrol with exuberant 
backgrounds, cheerful music and 
dances of every variety—including 
a cow balerina—a cast which in- 
cludes Kitty Carlisle, William Gax- 
ton, Arnold Korff and two excellent 
comedians and Carol Stone.—At the 
Center. 

December 


HAMLET with Leslie Howard.—A 
beautiful and poetic production.— 
On Tour. 


TovaricnH. — No wonder London 
and Paris delighted in this charm- 
ing comedy which we hear Hitler 
has been to see three times in Ber- 
lin. Here the great Italian, Marta 
Abba and John Halliday contribute 
to its rightful popularity. The 
Grand Duchess and her husband, 
who enter domestic service so be- 
comingly, have made innumerable 
friends.—At the Plymouth. 


Rep, Hot anp BLtvE!—With Ethel 
Merman’s songs and Jimmy Du- 
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rante’s noise, the latest Cole Porter 
musicale tries to cover the weak- 
ness in a dull and vulgar script. 
Durante does score in his trial scene. 
—At the Alvin. 


Ir Can’t Happen Here. — The 
Federal Theater Project’s dramati- 
zation of the Sinclair Lewis story 
is an exciting melodrama of what 
does happen in a Fascist revolution. 
Well worth fifty-five cents.—At the 
Adelphi. 

January, 1937 


StaGE Door.—A Kaufman-Ferber 
comedy in which clever casting and 
direction disguise the hokum of the 
plot which hinges on the heroine’s 
refusal to heed the lure of Holly- 
wood. The scene is a theatrical 
boarding house for girls and girls 
of every variety fill the scene. Mar- 
garet Sullavan is particularly at- 
tractive as the young actress who is 
true to the stage—-At the Music 
Boz. 


TONIGHT AT EIGHT-THIRTY. —A 
repertory of nine one-act plays, 
given in three series is Mr. Noel 
Coward’s contribution to entertain- 
ment, and with the assistance of 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence, charming 
sets and a clever company, the en- 
tertainment he offers is unusually 
good. Miss Lawrence has always 
been a delightful actress but now 
she is something more.— At the 
National. 


Heppa GABLER with Nazimova.— 
An exceptional performance and 
production.—On Tour. 


February 


You Can’t TAKE IT WitH You.— 
But you can take with you the 
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agreeable memory of the Sycamores 
whose simple philosophy is to do in 
life what makes you and your 
neighbors happiest. That is why 
Grandpa retired thirty-five years 
before and why he’s never paid his 
income tax; and by the way he 
never does. If you want to know 
the secret, try and get a ticket for 
this delightfully foolish hit.— At 
the Booth. 


Dr. Faustus.—The Federal The- 
ater has again put us all in their 
debt by their production of Mar- 
lowe’s great tragedy whose too rare 
appearance makes it doubly impor- 
tant both to students and the pub- 
lic. John Houseman and Orson 
Welles with Feder’s lighting have 
contrived to give it the mysterious 
background and speed the text de- 
mands. The characters emerge out 
of darkness and the comedy is 
played on an apron stage amongst 
the audience. Mr. Orson Welles is 


Faustus. There is no other such 
theatrical bargain for fifty-five 
cents. (It begins at nine and is 


over by ten-thirty.)—At the Maxine 
Elliott. 


THE ETERNAL Roap.—On a scale 
that even dwarfs The Miracle, Max 
Reinhardt with the designs of Bel 
Geddes, the music of Kurt Weill 
and the script of Werfel, has re- 
vived scenes from the Bible—the 
Bible needs no dramatization. In 
the foreground are some exiled 
Jews who have taken temporary 
refuge and who learn the true 
meaning of the Scripture passage 
in adversity. When the heavens 
are opened to Abraham; when the 
Israelites toil in Egypt and Solomon 
completes the Temple are pictures 
that compel admiration. So does 
the fact that so many rich Hebrews 
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have given largely to this purely 
idealistic venture, where it would 
seem the costs must always exceed 
the receipts.—At the Manhattan. 


BroTHerR Rat.—Written by two 
graduates of V. M. I. about their 
younger days at the Military Insti- 
tute. Unlike the two earlier plays 
this season, this is pure, adolescent 
comedy acted by a really young 
company. We regret very much 
one line which, however, will prob- 
ably pass unnoticed by the youth of 
the audience. The humor is infec- 
tious—so is the suspense created 
by the risks taken by the three 
heroes in a reckless disregard of 
military discipline.— At the Bilt- 
more. 


THE Women.—A cheap stunt 
melodrama with thirty-eight wom- 
en and no men in the cast. That is 
the cleverest part of it as the men 
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really aren’t missed in the story, but 
neither does the author miss any 
chance for plain vulgarity of view- 
point or dialogue. Miss Margalo 
Gillmore shines in contrast to her 
friends, and it is only fair to add 
that the moral does seem to be 
“Don’t go to Reno.” Our advice is 
not to go to The Ethel Barrymore. 


THE WINGLEss VicTory.—A Max- 
well Anderson tragedy in verse and 
prose in which Miss Katharine Cor- 
nell transcends the play. A Malayan 
princess, brought home to Salem 
as the Christian wife of a sea cap- 
tain, the persecution of the Puri- 
tans turns her husband against her 
and like another Medea, she reverts 
to paganism and makes a cruel 
holocaust of herself and her chil- 
dren. Except for Miss Cornell and 
Walter Abel, there is a wooden and 
stylized quality to the characters 
and plot.—At the Empire. 























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





IRISH MISSIONARIES IN DARKEST AFRICA 


RELAND in the golden age of her 
history was famous throughout 
the civilized world as the foremost 
missionary country. Tall fair- 
haired monks trained in the many 
universities existing there in those 
times set forth to bring under the 
gentle yoke of Christ many of the 
peoples whose descendants to-day 
form some of the greatest nations 
of Europe. After centuries of bit- 
ter persecution the Irish people, still 
faithful to the religion of the Celtic 
saints, are again sending forth their 
sons as missionaries to pagan lands. 
They are attaining the same suc- 
cess and again they are conspicu- 
ous for the virtues of patience and 
self-sacrifice, together with an ever 
ready sense of humor with which to 
meet the many difficulties which 
must often seem to be insurmount- 
able. 

Irish priests have followed and 
ministered to their people all over 
the world, wherever they are to be 
found; but we are dealing with the 
great movement of the last quarter 
of a century which has resulted in 
the sending of a stream of mission- 


aries year by year into heathen Af- 
rica. This has a romance all its 
own. It is many miles from the 
homesteads amongst the blue hills, 
where the missionary is born, to 
the forests of tropical Africa; and 
how different a world. From the 
extreme West with its mild climate 
and cool winds to the sullen damp 
heat of the delta of the Niger. Along 
the banks of this, one of Africa’s 
greatest rivers, in Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, and Liberia are to be found 
the recently created missionary vi- 
cariates where these modern apos- 
tles work amongst some of the most 
primitive races of mankind. 

This part of the earth’s surface 
was until quite recently known as 
the “white man’s grave,” on account 
of the number of Europeans who 
died there working for the trading 
firms who first opened up the coun- 
try. Nowadays, owing to the fact 
that the rigors of the climate are to 
a large extent combatted by ade- 
quate modern dwelling houses, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, efficient 
medical services and a regular sup- 
ply of “white man’s” food, its repu- 
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tation has improved. But the mis- 
sionary cannot hope always to be 
stationed in places where the com- 
forts of civilized life are obtain- 
able. His work is to understand as 
far as possible the mentality of and 
to love the people amongst whom 
he labors. To attain this end which 
is his first duty he must travel far 
into the exclusively native dis- 
tricts, live as they do, eat as they 
do, and be exposed to the dangers 
of the equatorial climate. 

The life is, therefore, a hard one. 
While at all the principal stations 
they enjoy the standard of life nec- 
essary for them to preserve their 
health, when traveling in the forest 
they are obliged to occupy native 
huts, eat native food and generally 
“rough it.” Should they be work- 
ing in one of the large colleges, the 
life is full of interest. These estab- 
lishments are frequented by “boys” 
who may be of almost any age and 
who are quite contented to be 
schoolboys. They come into the 
stations where there are such 
schools, often from hundreds of 
miles distant, and set to work with 
great enthusiasm to learn to read 
and write. Until very recently the 
girls received no education what- 
soever, and so the unfortunate 
scholar must necessarily marry an 
illiterate wife. 

The principal centers for the re- 
cruiting and training of mission- 
aries in Ireland are those of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers, the Lyons Mis- 
sionary Fathers, and Our Lady of 
Africa, recently founded by Father 
Whitney. The first two were orig- 
inally formed abroad and after the 
creation of Irish provinces, large 
areas in Africa formerly served by 
a handful of priests from Latin 
countries were handed over to the 
Irish. These have become in a very 
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short space of time one of, if not 
the most flourishing mission fields 
of the Catholic Church. Vocations 
for missionary work are far more 
common in Ireland than in Latin 
countries; besides the methods em- 
ployed are entirely different. To- 
day priests and nuns are a common 
sight in the most out of the way 
places in Africa, while formerly 
they were only to be found in wide- 
ly separated areas. This is largely 
due to the fact that they adapt 
themselves to the climatic condi- 
tions and are therefore able to re- 
sist the intense heat. They wear a 
suitable costume and the period of 
their stay without a return to a 
more temperate country does not 
exceed four years. Formerly priests 
were accustomed to remain in the 
worst district for periods as long 
as twenty years and over. 

In addition to the six years study 
of philosophy and theology re- 
quired by Canon Law, the life in an 
Irish missionary college is such as 
will prepare the young men therein 
for the pioneer existence that awaits 
them. They are taught simple trop- 
ical hygiene and are helped by re- 
turned missionaries to get a grasp 
of the mentality of natives with 
whom they will come in contact. 
But above all great stress is laid 
upon healthy out-of-door exercise 
and games of all sorts are encour- 
aged. In this manner the young 
man is physically as well as men- 
tally equipped for his life’s work. 

Let us now analyze the effect 
upon the native populations of those 
regions into which the missionary 
may sometimes be the first white 
man to enter. These peoples, who 
are negroid, are divided into a mul- 
titude of tribes, each with a differ- 
ent language. Sometimes it is pos- 
sible to find several neighboring vil- 
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lages each speaking an entirely dif- 
ferent tongue, by origin, and having 
the characteristics of linguistic fam- 
ilies entirely unrelated to each oth- 
er. These people are suddenly, as 
the result of the partition of Africa 
at the Berlin Conference of 1885, 
brought into touch with the white 
man. All his ways are foreign to 
them. They are still in the Bronze 
Age, and he comes amongst them 
with his religious, social and cul- 
tural ideas, at a complete variance 
with those that have been theirs for 
countless ages. Many are the prob- 
lems to be faced but it appears that 
the solution offered by these mis- 
sionaries is the most satisfactory. 
It is easy to realize the first great 
problem. The natives are very 
much impressed by all they behold; 
airplanes, motor cars, telephones, 
railways and all the conveniences 
of modern life. They compare 
their life in their huts with that of 
the white man in his commodious 
bungalow and they want to be the 
same, they copy. Now when a peo- 
ple imitates another, for some rea- 
son or other, they never seem to 
pick upon the best points to take to 
themselves. Whatever may be the 
defects of indigenous law and cus- 
tom, there can be no doubt what- 
soever that the moral tone of those 
natives who live as their forefathers 
have done for generations is infi- 
nitely higher than those who at- 
tempt to adopt the European stand- 
ards of life. The farther away 
from modern influences the higher 
the moral standard of the tribe. 
This is admitted by everybody. 
Christianity comes to these people 
through the white man. Very often 
the convert: is attracted to his 
new religion from paganism or a 
watered-down form of Mohamme- 
danism, just because he feels that 
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by becoming a Christian and adopt- 
ing the white man’s religion he is 
advancing up the social ladder. 
Here is a problem for the mission- 
ary to tackle. 

There is of course a good side. 
There is to-day a small proportion, 
and to be truthful it must be ad- 
mitted that it is an infinitely small 
minority, who have completely as- 
similated Christianity. These are 
the first fruits of the harvest. Re- 
spected by both white men and their 
own racial brethren, these people 
form a nucleus amongst whom it is 
hoped to find recruits for a native 
priesthood. In obedience to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Pope seminaries 
have been founded in all the large 
centers, and a select few are boldly 
attempting to undergo the training. 
There is great hope because it has 
often been demonstrated that a boy 
can be taken from a most primitive 
tribe and educated, showing little 
difference from the boy born and 
brought up in one of the most pro- 
gressive of modern nations. But 
once he returns to his home he in- 
evitably relapses. 

What were the conditions of life 
in these vast and unexplored re- 
gions teeming with masses of hu- 
manity before the sudden influx of 
European culture and ideas? These 
semi-savage tribes had two kinds of 
ruler, civil and religious; these two 
were sometimes blended into one, 
that is to say represented by a sin- 
gle chief who was at the same time 
high priest; and sometimes by two 
chiefs, one religious and the other 
civil, the one or the other having 
the predominating influence ac- 
cording to circumstances. The peo- 
ple then as now were almost en- 
tirely occupied in agriculture. A 
most noteworthy feature was the 
fact that for six months in the year 
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the male population was fighting in 
almost incessant inter-tribal war- 
fare. European penetration of 
Africa has done away with this 
evil. Until the general abolition of 
slavery by civilized countries, the 
prisoners taken in these wars were 
driven down to the coast, there to 
be sold as slaves, the tribes in- 
habiting this region acting as mid- 
dlemen. 

As to what the natives eat, it is 
difficult to generalize; in so large an 
area the habits of the different tribes 
vary. Certain articles of diet are 
to be found everywhere. Palm oil, 
that is the oil extracted from the 
nuts from the fruit of the palm 
trees, is eaten. This is nowadays 
one of the great riches of these 
countries as it is used in the manu- 
facture of soap. Then there is the 
yam, a large oblong vegetable some- 
what resembling a very big potato, 
also cassava roots which are ground 
into a kind of porridge. The na- 
tives are very fond of meat which 
they leave in the sun until it be- 
tomes dry and hard. Everything 
jis covered with large quantities of 
ted pepper. Those who are shocked 
to find frogs and snails served in 
Paris restaurants, could never con- 
ceive the possibilities of a West 
African menu; here everything and 
anything may be eaten: dogs, cats, 
rats, mice and especially flies of all 
sorts. 

The Negro mother rules in the 
home in a mud hut in the forests 
of central Africa, just as her white 
sister does in hers. She is less 
touched by the inroad of modern 
ideas than are her menfolk and the 
home becomes the last stronghold 
of paganism. A new force has taken 
to the field quite recently: several 
orders of nuns have consented to 
make the great sacrifices necessary 
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before European ladies can reside 
in these countries, in order to sup- 
port and assist the labors of the 
missionary priests. Until now fe- 
male education has been rather a 
failure. The result has been hardly 
encouraging. The nuns in future 
will not only superintend educa- 
tional establishments, but in some 
cases will journey into the country 
districts and visit the native women 
in their homes. Medical dispen- 
saries are a means of rendering 
service to these women; there are 
also maternity welfare centers and 
a number of other good works. 
This coming of the nuns in num- 
bers will make an enormous differ- 
ence in the progress of the missions. 
And what is this paganism that 
still has so strong a hold upon the 
millions of darkest Africa? Is it 
all evil? Has it all to be destroyed 
before they can become Christians? 
It must not be forgotten that all the 
tribes are not pagan. Mohamme- 
danism has penetrated even to the 
coasts of West Africa, finding its 
way from Arabia, the land of its 
origin, across the Sahara. Many of 
these Negro Moslems are very de- 
vout and careful in the practice of 
their religion, but there are many 
who externally profess the religion 
of the Prophet and are at heart en- 
tirely pagan. Cases are very com- 
mon of mixed villages in which 
some are Mohammedans but not 
all. Where this state of affairs ex- 
ists and where the whole tribe is not 
fanatically devoted to Islam, con- 
versions from Mohammedanism to 
Christianity are not uncommon. 
Such a state of affairs could never 
exist in wholly Moslem countries as 
Persia or Egypt for example. At 
the same time missionaries are all 
agreed that progress is much more 
rapid in exclusively pagan areas. 
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Paganism on the other hand dif- 
fers according to the locality. In 
the interior it is often not very far 
removed from simple monotheism; 
whilst amongst the tribes along the 
coastal belt vast hierarchies of gods 
and spirits, good and evil, direct the 
destinies of mankind and inspire 
awe in the back of the black man’s 
mind. It is strange but quite com- 
prehensible that those tribes which 
have been in contact with white 
men for centuries should have 
evolved a more complicated form of 
paganism, and one more opposed to 
Christianity. Here, too, even more 
than amongst the simpler tribes, 
plurality of wives is the general 
rule. Polygamy, common alike to 
both Islam and paganism, is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest diffi- 
culty that the missionary has to 
face. Even the Christians are apt 
to fall away on this account. 

Is it surprising that many and 
great obstacles should confront the 
spread of Christianity in countries 
where slavery has only been pro- 
claimed abolished within living 
memory, and where a large propor- 
tion of the population, pagan and 
Mohammedan alike, still consider 
themselves as such, preferring 
slavery to liberty? In many places 
unwanted children are still exposed 
and the most barbarous practice 
of twin murder exists. That is to 
say that there is a superstitious 
horror of twins; should such be 
born they are at once destroyed. 
Old women who can no longer work 
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on the farms are still in out of the 
way places quietly murdered. In 
some localities the belief in witch- 
craft is so strong that through this 
any amount of appalling cruelties 
are perpetrated often undetected 
by the police. Then most horrible 
of all, the one time common practice 
of human sacrifice still lingers on, 
and natives to all outward appear- 
ances civilized will be caught by the 
authorities time and again indulg- 
ing in these dreadful orgies of su- 
perstitious crime. So strong is the 
hold of paganism. 

It is possible that in these vari- 
ous forms of primitive religion may 
be found traces of the first revela- 
tion given to mankind, but how 
greatly has this become corrupted 
throughout the ages: and how in- 
finitely higher judged both by itself 
and .by its effects is the message 
brought by these missionaries from 
Ireland. One can foresee the 
far-reaching results of this move- 
ment, not only upon the natives 
themselves who are most anxious 
to become Christians and are often 
only prevented from so doing by 
their irregular manner of life, but 
also upon the world at large. How 
great has been the result of the 
work of the same Irish missionaries 
who brought European nations into 
the fold. What must we expect 
from the labors of those who go to 
Africa to bring peace and joy to the 
despised and outcasts amongst the 
most backward races of the world? 

EpWARD Bowron. 
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THE THREE BLUE LAKES OF 
KILLARNEY 


Tue solitude is deathlike. There 
is no sound but the cries of wild 
birds and the bleating of black- 
faced sheep. There is no move- 
ment but the clouds which steam 
gently over the crests of the moun- 
tains. The road to Killarney winds 
round and up through a gorge as 
destitute of life as the Valley of the 
Dead in Egypt... . 

So I went on for twenty miles 
into a wilder solitude, watching the 
cloud-shadows racing down the 
hillsides, watching the clouds dip 
down into the valleys to float sus- 
pended there, watching the flight of 
some wild-bird as it launched itself 
into space. This pass is drenched 
in the uncanny mystery of all high 
places; over it is the watchful hush 
of hills and sky. Then—Windy 
Gap! 

Is there a greater surprise in the 
British Isles? With a suddenness 
that takes the breath away you are 
faced by one of the grandest views 
in Europe! There is no warning. 
You emerge from the wilderness as 
suddenly as a man leaving a dark 
tunnel comes into the light of day. 
You do not expect it! You can 
hardly believe it! Behind you the 
abomination of desolation; below 
you an earthly paradise—the three 
blue Lakes of Killarney. 

I rested on a stone wall and 
stayed in a kind of dream, gazing 
down at the amazing bird’s-eye view 
of the lakes, the blue mountains, 
and the green woods. It was a 
warm sunny day. The lakes were 
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the colour of the sky and as still as 
glass. A boat smaller than a leaf 
moved slowly over the water, and 
I could see men pulling at a salmon 
net. 

Every graciousness and softness 
that nature has denied the moun- 
tains have been poured out into the 
rich valley of Killarney. It is al- 
most too good to be true; almost too 
opulent to be quite credible. You 
feel, as you look down on it, that it 
might at any moment dissolve into 
mist, leaving you in the stern reality 
of the hills. ... 

In the early morning the lakes 
are covered with a white mist 
which curls over them in a thou- 
sand strange, suggestive shapes. 
This is the time when you can see 
the O’Donoghue of the Glens rid- 
ing over the water on his white 
horse. 

When the sun is strong the hills 
become blue and purple and mauve. 
You can spend days in the woods 
and thickets marvelling at the in- 
credible richness of the soil. (I be- 
lieve they could grow date palms in 
Killarney!) There is a touch of 
jungle vegetation about it. Tall 
palm trees lift their spiky heads 
against the blue sky. Kerry is 
warmer in winter than any other 
part of the British Isles. In the 
month of February, I am told, 
spring is already in Killarney mov- 
ing through the hedge and wood- 
land, the gorse is in full bloom, the 
chestnut buds are unfolding. 

In summer Killarney is a botan- 
ist’s paradise. Here grow cedars 
of Lebanon, arbutus, wild fuchsia, 
the Mediterranean strawberry tree, 
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which is unknown elsewhere in the 
British Isles, the scented orchid, 
which grows along the Mediter- 
ranean coast and in Asia Minor, 
the great butterwort, which is a na- 
tive of Spain, the “blue-eyed grass,” 
which you will see only in 
Canada.... 

The lakes of Killarney are a vast 
cradle; sleep has come for ever to 
the sunny hills, to the woods, and 
the high-banked lanes. Why has no 
one gone into literary hysterics 
about the lanes of Killarney? They 
are as lovely as the lakes. They 
are the most luscious I have ever 
seen; they are Warwickshire trans- 
ferred to the tropics. 

Flowers pile themselves on the 
grey stone walls; great hedges of 
fuchsia hang their blood-red tas- 
sels over battalions of six-foot fox- 
gloves, trim and stalwart as grena- 
diers, and there are Canterbury 
bells by the million; snapdragons; 
pale, pink sheets of wild roses 
ashake with bees; tropic palms and 
flowers whose names I am too tired 
to remember... . 

If England contained the king- 
dom of Kerry it would become a 
kind of Riviera, and it would, of 
course, be rich, but ruined. The 
temperature of Killarney in Janu- 
ary is identical with that of Nice. 
This is due to the fact that a hun- 
dred miles from the Kerry coast the 
sea-bed plunges suddenly into 
oceanic depths, and warm currents 
give to this part of Ireland a semi- 
tropic winter temperature. ... Na- 
ture has in this place made a para- 
dise. Windermere and Loch Lo- 
mond are almost the suburbs of 
cities, but Killarney is over the hills 
and far away, for ever lonely, for 
ever sunk in peace. 


—From In Search of Ireland. By H. V. Monr- 
ton (London: Methuen & Co.). 


COMMUNISM SUBSTITUTES FOR 
RELIGION 


One of the most novel and dis- 
tinctive features of the Soviet 
régime is its determination to root 
out every form of religious faith in 
the vast territory under its sway. 
There have been many instances in 
history when one form of religion 
cruelly persecuted all others; but in 
Russia the world is witnessing the 
first effort to destroy completely 
any belief in supernatural interpre- 
tation of life. This uncompromising 
Communist hostility to religion, 
which has never wavered, although 
the methods of combating religious 
faith have varied considerably from 
time to time, is another strong proof 
that Communism itself may be re- 
garded as a new fanatical faith, if 
not as a new religion. 

It is quite significant that two 
other fanatical faiths which now 
dominate large countries, Italian 
Fascism and German National So- 
cialism, although they are not phi- 
losophically committed to dogmatic 
atheism, have become involved in a 
number of sharp disputes with re- 
ligious organizations. The ques- 
tion of the education and training 
of the youth has been a bitterly con- 
tested point, both in Italy and in 
Germany. Fanatical nationalism, 
like fanatical Communism, is at 
bottom unwilling to concede that 
religion may make equal or stronger 
demands on human loyalty. 

During the Iron Age every mili- 
tant feature of Communism became 
greatly intensified; and antire- 
ligious activity was no exception to 
this rule. Propaganda effort was 
redoubled. The limited liberties 
which were granted to religious or- 
ganizations in the milder years of 
the New Economic Policy have 
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been withdrawn or greatly cur- 
tailed—in fact, if not in name. It 
is now a real test of physical cour- 
age, of willingness to endure hard- 
ship and persecution, to be known 
as an active believer in any form of 
religion. To be a priest or a min- 
ister during the Iron Age was to be 
engaged in a still more dangerous 
profession than that of the engi- 
neer, the economist, or the agricul- 
tural expert. 

All the familiar potent instru- 
ments of Communist propaganda 
have been brought into play for the 
purpose of making religious faith 
of any kind (the Communist anti- 
religious agitation plays no favor- 
ites as between the devotee of the 
Russian Orthodox Church and the 
sectarian, the Jew and the Moham- 
medan) appear at once infamous 
and ridiculous. The basic tenets of 
religion, its ministers and practi- 
tioners, are ridiculed in cartoons, 
caricatures, posters and moving- 
picture performances, denounced in 
books and magazines, satirized on 
the stage, held up to scorn and op- 
probrium in the antireligious mu- 
seums which have now been in- 
stalled in many of the most fa- 
mous Russian churches and mon- 
asteries. 

The general principles underly- 
ing the Soviet drive against religion 
of all kinds are very similar to 
those which guide the editors of the 
numerous virulent anti-Semitic 
newspapers and magazines in con- 
temporary Germany. Truth and 
objectivity are of minor impor- 
tance; the main purpose is to de- 
fame and denounce in_ every 
way. ... 

Churches and religious organiza- 
tions are quite unable to reply to 
the enormous flood of violent, de- 
famatory antireligious propaganda 
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which rolls over the country year 
after year. The year 1929, which 
may be regarded as the first year of 
the Iron Age, witnessed a signifi- 
cant change of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion and a still more significant 
change of Soviet administrative 
practice as regards religious organi- 
zations. Until 1929, freedom both 
of religious and of antireligious 
propaganda had been recognized as 
the right of every Soviet citizen un- 
der Article 4 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. In 1929 this article was 
amended so that henceforward the 
Constitution recognized, instead of 
the right of religious propaganda, 
only the right of “profession of re- 
ligious faiths.” The right of anti- 
religious propaganda, of course, re- 
mained. Along with this constitu- 
tional change went a _ sweeping 
prohibition of social, educational, 
and benevolent activities on the part 
of church organizations. . . . 

An authoritative interpretation 
of the significance of this altera- 
tion of the Soviet Constitution 
makes the points that the law now 
does not permit either “the winning 
of new groups of toilers, especially 
children as adherents of religion,” 
or “any kind of propagandist and 
agitation activity on the part of 
church and religious people.” In 
other words, no church representa- 
tive, no individual believer, may 
reply in speech or in writing to the 
attacks on religion in the numerous 
antireligious publications and in 
the antireligious museums. A priest 
or minister or rabbi is compara- 
tively secure against administrative 
arrest only if he restricts himself 
in the very narrowest way to the 
carrying out of the prescribed ritual 
of his faith—sometimes not even 
under this condition. ... 

What seems probable is that with 
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the passing of time the number both 
of believers and of churches will 
continue to diminish. A_ few 
churches will be allowed to stand— 
as proof to foreign visitors that 
there is complete freedom of reli- 
gion in the Soviet Union. It is quite 
conceivable that faith, among Or- 
thodox and sectarians, Jews and 
Mohammedans alike, may gain in 
intensity among the few who cling 
to it. Underground groups of en- 
thusiasts may emerge. But with 
the existing system of control of 
the spoken and printed word it is 
difficult to see how a new prophet 
could obtain a wide audience before 
he was detected and “liquidated” 
by the Gay-Pay-Oo. 

Russia seems committed to the 
experiment of discovering whether 
a purely materialistic conception of 
life can permanently satisfy a large 
and varied population. If the ex- 
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periment does not succeed, if the 
traditional craving of the individual 
for some extra-worldly interpreta- 
tion of existence proves too strong 
to be permanently repressed, a re- 
vival of religion, perhaps in some 
form which cannot be foreseen at 
the present time, may occur. If, on 
the other hand, Communism proves 
able to function as a substitute for 
older creeds, it may well be that 
during the coming decades belief in 
religion will become uncommon, as 
much a sign of an independent and 
unconventional mind as skepticism 
or atheism would have been in the 
Middle Ages, when the whole weight 
of the existing political and social 
order was thrown in favor of re- 
ligion, as it is now, in the Soviet 
Union thrown against it. 

—From Russia’s Iron Age. y WraMm 


B: 
Henry CHampertin (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.). 
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CHRISTIANS AND THE CLASS- 
STRUGGLE 


MarxisM is unthinkable except 
in the terms of capitalist thought 
and capitalist intolerance. It is the 
completest, most exact and most 
honest expression of the aims man 
proposed to himself when he rele- 
gated religion to the week-ends and 
to his subjective convictions; when, 
in fact, he decided that as far as the 
working week was concerned eco- 
nomic activity should serve an ex- 
clusively economic end. For the 
rest, within the capitalist terms of 
reference, it is the integral expres- 
sion of the self-interest of the prole- 
tariat. 

The industrial proletariat is a 
reality. Its unity is guaranteed by 
the community and uniform servil- 
ity of its labour, by its uniform 
relation as a raw material to the 
process of production. The class- 
struggle is also a reality. This is no 
species of rioting and sporadic vio- 
lence from which a man can as 
easily abstain as from a fight at a 
street corner. In so far as we want 
the things capitalism produces; 
more particularly in so far as we 
want the kind of security that capi- 
talism offers to the investors of 
money, we are already participat- 
ing in it. We are interested parties 
and likely to act in defence of our 
interests. At least so much may be 
conceded to the Marxian principle 
of the unity of theory and practice. 

All the peculiar instruments of 
capitalistic production were formed 
and developed in pursuit of the 
capitalistic aim of unlimited eco- 
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nomic gain to the producer. They 
were directed towards the continu- 
ous cheapening of the means of pro- 
duction in terms of cost to the capi- 
talist; to the increasing mobiliza- 
tion of all social goods, including 
the labour power of the masses of 
the people and the possessions of 
all men, in the service of profit to 
the capitalist; to the standardiza- 
tion of all labour and of products in 
obedience to the requirements of 
machine production for world- 
wide markets. The instruments of 
capitalism, its systems of broker- 
age and markets, its machinery, its 
book-keeping, its joint stock com- 
panies, its banking and currency, 
its system of hiring labour, received 
their concrete determination from 
the dynamically progressive and 
accumulative spirit of the new so- 
cial order. All these things con- 
sidered in themselves as static con- 
ceptions were and are ideally capa- 
ble of modification in accordance 
with the requirements of moral so- 
ciety. Nevertheless, considered as 
concrete realities really existing and 
conditioned in the course of human 
history, they are shaped to serve the 
end of an anti-moral economic or- 
der. Four propositions show the 
nature of the moral problem: 

1. The instruments of capital- 
ism considered in isolation from 
the dynamic movement’ which 
brings them into being are as 
a-moral as the works of a clock. 

2. The dynamic movement of 
capitalism considered in relation to 
its precise end of profit, and lacking 
all implied restraint to the intensity 
of the profit-making motive, de- 
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liberately cuts itself off from, or re- 
fuses to be ruled by, the moral law. 

3. All human acts considered in 
the concrete, as they really exist, 
are moral as essentially relating to 
the perfection of human beings 
through their acts in conformity 
with the end of all human existence. 

4. The instruments of capital- 
ism do not really exist in isolation 
from its dynamic movement, but 
are conditioned in their real exist- 
ence in relation to it. 

I conclude that not only must the 
Christian conscience reject the 
capitalistic economic motive, but 
also that in so far as a Christian de- 
liberately and freely uses the eco- 
nomic instruments which present 
themselves to him he is most strict- 
ly bound to change them, in ac- 
cordance not necessarily with a 
static conception of materially fixed 
social rightness, but with the move- 
ment of human perfection; which 
also has its dynamism. 

I conclude secondly that the in- 
trinsic opposition of class interests 
generated by the dynamic move- 
ment of capitalism has, strictly as 
such, no claim to the partizanship 
of the Christian conscience. 

I conclude thirdly that in so far 
as Christians freely and deliber- 
ately participate in the movement 
and the fruits of capitalism without 
bringing pressure to bear on that 
system to change it and all its in- 
struments over which they have any 
measure of control, they do them- 
selves foster, participate and take 
sides in the fundamental opposition 
of interests generated by capitalism. 
The name for the most fundamental 
of these oppositions is the class 
struggle. ' 

I conclude fourthly that since the 
Christian conscience has been suf- 
ficiently warned against taking the 
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side of Marxian revolution, Chris- 
tians will in fact, so long as they 
remain in a state of critical impo- 
tence and practical blindness, in- 
evitably find themselves on the side 
of the oppressors of the labourer. 
For the class struggle is a reality 
of which, for us, the price of igno- 
rance is the betrayal of the workers. 

The Christian’s approach to the 
class struggle involves two factors 
without which it has no claim to be 
called Christian. 

1. A total detachment from the 
capitalist spirit. In response to 
the capitalist’s “We are not here 
for our health” his reply must clear- 
ly be, ““We are here for our sanctifi- 
cation.” 

2. A profound attachment to the 
cause of the oppressed. The Chris- 
tian and the Christian alone knows 
in its fulness the nature of this op- 
pression. 

This attachment involves a recog- 
nition of the industrial proletariat 
as such, and the recognition that at 
any particular moment the just de- 
mand of the proletariat may ma- 
terially coincide with the immedi- 
ate demand of revolutionary Marx- 
ism. Who is to decide to what end 
that material demand shall serve? 
Ultimately only the proletariat can 
decide. For it is from the prole- 
tariat that the demand comes. To 
a greater extent than we care to ad- 
mit our future is in the hands of 
the workers. Whatever schemes of 
improvement may be offered from 
above to rectify a system in which 
“bodily labour, which was decreed 
by Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul even after original 
sin, has everywhere been changed 
into an instrument of strange per- 
version: for dead matter leaves the 
factory ennobled and transformed, 
where men are corrupted and de- 
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graded,” must depend on the work- 
ers’ acceptance of them. 

Though the abandonment of 
that responsibility which the will 
owes to God leads directly in the 
present situation to one of two 
things, Communist revolution or 
Nationalist war, the only possible 
alternative to this abandonment is 
precisely the choice of the difficult: 
of the arduous task of building 
against forces already drunk with 
destruction. And it is the worker 
himself who must rebuild that re- 
sponsibility which capitalism has 
banished from his working life. He 
can be helped to this task, but he 
cannot be treated as if some slight 
adjustment in the technique of the 
system rendered it unnecessary. 
He can be helped by those alone 
who, being wholly given to Christ, 
are more destitute than himself. 
But his betrayal is in the hands of 
the decent, respectable, religious, 
and fatally self-interested people 
whose good intentions, however 
sincere, are socially inefficacious; 
who have been accustomed to think 
that a scheme of social reform of- 
fered to a government to “imple- 
ment” is a sufficient discharge of 
duty towards the poor of Christ; 
who will accept deliverance from 
the guns of any hero whose victory 
may silence for a time the cry of 
the oppressed on the consciences of 
the comfortably well-to-do. 


Tu, autem, Domine, misere nobis. 
—Bernarp Ketry, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
January. 


in 
—_— 





ROME AND ANTI-ROME 


To-pay the Pope’s aims may run 
parallel to the political policies of 
the various dictatorships, but they 
can never be identified or confused 
or the one subordinated to the oth- 


er. In this sense a Holy Alliance is 
not possible to-day. ... [This fact] 
should render those Catholics more 
cautious who to-day seek to identi- 
fy the interests of the Church with 
a given political régime. This was 
the mistake, about forty years ago, 
of a small section of Christian 
Democrats; the Clerico-Fascists on 
either side of the Alps would to- 
day repeat it. They are drawn to 
an authoritarian régime; corpo- 
rativism, in name, though not in 
substance, echoes the social theo- 
ries of Rerum Novarum. Austria 
and Portugal are represented as 
models of Catholic States; it is 
hoped that Poland will imitate 
them. Italy presents the type of a 
compromise between Fascism and 
Catholicism. It would be possible, 
think the Catholic Fascists, to ob- 
tain a permeation of Catholicism by 
Fascist ideas, or—think the Fascist 
Catholics—a permeation of Fascism 
by Catholicism. Then Rome the 
capital of Italy would become Rome 
the centre of Catholic Fascism and 
the political organ of Catholicism 
in the world. A new Christendom 
would be formed, crystallized in a 
Mediterranean empire, Fascist and 
Catholic, radiating beyond the Latin 
world, a strong nucleus for a new 
and authoritarian League of Na- 
tions. 

Those who think thus have the 
idea that democracies are bound to 
crumble; that the dilemma, Com- 
munism or Fascism, faces all; that 
against Communism the Church 
will have to play the part it did 
against Islam, which it will be able 
to do effectively only by means of 
Fascism, as a worldly and military 
extension of the organism of the 
Church. In such a conception an 
essential element is wanting, the 
Christian faith that animated all 
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historical institutions of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Then the secular au- 
thority was not outside the Church 
but in the Church, for it was Chris- 
tian; the Church was not outside 
the social structure, but, though 
unifying it on a higher plane, her- 
self participated in the same eco- 
nomico-feudal structure. 

To-day the State is essentially 
secular, on an original basis of pop- 
ular sovereignty, totalitarian in 
tendency, irresponsible in charac- 
ter, conceived as an end unto itself. 
Not only is it not within the Church, 
but it seeks to absorb the Church 
for its own end and in its own imma- 
nence. Fascism has made the total- 
itarianism and immanentism of the 
State more evident, it has accentu- 
ated its character as end of man, it 
has eliminated, suppressed, trod- 
den down the rights of human per- 
sonality. It therefore lacks the 
necessary and intrinsic titles to be 
the temporal amplification of the 
spiritual power of the Papacy, and 
to give to Rome, capital of Italy, the 
réle it held under the Carolingian 
and Romano-Germanic empire. 

That Christian unification, cul- 
tural, ethical, social, which was at 
the basis of the great historical ex- 
perience of the West in the Middle 
Ages, is lacking in modern Europe. 
The division between Fascism and 
anti-Fascism which is driving the 
masses towards a social struggle 
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must not be transported from the 
political and economic domain into 
the religious, into the bosom of the 
Church. Every country has its ex- 
periences and attitudes; the reli- 
gious unity of Europe, like the po- 
litical unity, is not to-day within 
human possibility. 

God prepares the future. If He 
has permitted that the Church 
should no longer have any civil au- 
thority, that her historical safe- 
guards, or those so reputed, like the 
Austrian empire and the Spanish 
monarchy, should have fallen, that 
Rome herself should have become 
politically detached from the Vat- 
ican, it cannot and should not be 
without a providential reason. Nei- 
ther political nationalisms and par- 
ticularisms, nor class divisions and 
struggles, nor secular democracies, 
nor totalitarian dictatorships will 
be able to unify Europe and prepare 
a new Christendom. Only a re- 
newal of the Christian spirit can do 
so, spreading from faithful and dis- 
ciplined groups to the social and 
political life of to-morrow. Then, 
many events of to-day will be clear 
and comprehensible to men of faith, 
who will know better than we how 
to appraise what were, in our time, 
the true Rome and the true anti- 
Rome. 

—Don Luar Sturzo (translated by Bansana 


Barciay Carter), in The Dublin Review (Lon- 
don), January. , 


















PROJECTED CHANGES IN THE 
SUPREME CourT 


By a special message to Congress 
on February 5th, the President 
recommended the reorganization of 
the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment in order that it may function 
in accord with modern necessities. 
The message was accompanied by a 
letter from Attorney General Cum- 
mings and by a bill drawn by the 
Department of Justice. The mes- 
sage was unusually long. The 
President called attention to over- 
crowding of the Federal court cal- 
endars which, he said, proved the 
need for additional judges. Fur- 
thermore, when a judge reached the 
legal retirement age of 70, and chose 
to remain on the bench, the Presi- 
dent urged that another judge be 
appointed to assist. 

The message complained of long 
delays occasioned by injunctions 
and by appeals through a series of 
courts on constitutional questions, 
during which time, the President 
said, “the processes of government 
itself [are] brought to a complete 
stop.” He continued: “Thus the 
judiciary, by postponing the effec- 
tive date of acts of the Congress, is 
assuming an additional function 
and is coming more and more to 
constitute a scattered, loosely or- 
ganized and slowing operating third 
house of the national Legislature.” 
To correct this the President recom- 
mended “as an immediate step, 
that the Congress provide that no 
decision, injunction, judgment or 
decree on any constitutional ques- 
tion be promulgated by any Federal 
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court without previous and ample 
notice to the Attorney General and 
an opportunity for the United 
States to present evidence and be 
heard.” He urged, further, that ap- 
peals on questions of constitution- 
ality be taken at once to the Su- 
preme Court and that they have pre- 
cedence over other pending cases. 

The President’s message listed 
the changes that have taken place 
in the number of Supreme Court 
justices since the beginning as fol- 
lows: “The Supreme Court was es- 
tablished with six members in 
1789; it was reduced to five in 1801; 
it was increased to seven in 1807; it 
was increased to nine in 1837; it 
was increased to ten in 1863 [this 
was because one of the nine Justices 
was a Confederate and did not sit]; 
it was reduced to seven in 1866; it 
was increased to nine in 1869.” 

In the bill proposed by the De- 
partment of Justice and accom- 
panying the message it is provided 
that circuit and district judges may 
be moved about from place to place 
according to the need. This will be 
determined by a proctor, a new offi- 
cial to be appointed by the Supreme 
Court, according to the terms of 
the bill and the message, whose 
function it will be to survey con- 
stantly the business in all Federal 
Courts. As to the increase in the 
number of judges, especially those 
of the Supreme Court, the point 
which has aroused most contro- 
versy, the bill provides that there 
may not be more than fifteen mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. 

Before sending the message and 
other documents to the Capitol the 
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President held a meeting of his 
Cabinet at 10 o’clock and read the 
entire contents. It was understood 
that the Cabinet had “expressed ap- 
proval of the plan and admiration 
for the ingenuity of its process.” 


ie 
—— 





EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT 
MANILA, P. I. 


THE Catholic city of the Far East 
was chosen as the scene of the 
Thirty-third International Eucha- 
ristic Congress, February 3-7, 1937. 
It was rightly called a “Missionary” 
Eucharistic Congress, for stress was 
laid on the need for increased ef- 
forts in the vast unconverted areas 
in Asia. As Papal Legate to the 
Congress His Holiness honored the 
United States by appointing His 
Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
who had begun his episcopal career 
in the Philippine Islands; from 1903 
to 1915 Cardinal Dougherty was 
successively Bishop of Nueva Se- 
govia and Jaro, P. I. 

His Eminence traveled by way of 
Rome and was received in audience 
by the Holy Father in spite of the 
serious illness which has kept the 
Pope confined to his apartments 
since early December. Cardinal 
Dougherty arrived at Manila Febru- 
ary ist, and was welcomed by the 
Mayor, and by President Quezon, 
who spoke to him by telephone 
from Tokyo. There was a formal 
state reception that evening during 
which the Papal Legate presented a 
gold ciborium from the Supreme 
Pontiff “as a token of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s appreciation of the faith of 
the Filipinos, and as a link between 
the Philippines and the Holy See.” 

The principal ceremonies of the 
Congress took place at the Luneta, 
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a level, open space of about eighty 
acres right on the shore of Manila 
Bay. The formal opening took 
place here at 5 o’clock in the eve- 
ning of February 3d, with an ad- 
dress by the Most Rev. Michael J. 
O’Doherty, Archbishop of Manila, 
who spoke of the importance of the 
Mass, which, he said, “ever since 
Calvary, has given strength and 
courage and consolation to the 
Catholic Church.” He spoke of the 
present age as one “which will ever 
be remembered as the age of brazen 
infidelity.” 

The following three days were de- 
voted respectively to women, men 
and children, with general Holy 
Communions at the Luneta, exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament day 
and night in three central churches, 
Holy Hours for the clergy and peo- 
ple, and numbers of sectional meet- 
ings. At one of these latter in the 
Ateneo de Manila Auditorium, the 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor 
of THe CaTHOoLic Wor~Lp, spoke of 
the need of instructing the people 
on the Mass and its ceremonies. 
Later, at the Luneta, during the 
third international assembly, Fa- 
ther Gillis, pointing out that the 
East is the real mission field of 
the Church, urged young Catholic 
men and women to enlist to carry 
the message of Christianity to 
the bona fide pagans of the Far 
East. “It is true,” Father Gillis 
said, “that we have unbelievers in 
Europe and in America. But ours 
are not real pagans. They are apos- 
tate Catholics, lapsed Protestants 
and renegades from Christianity. 
As we skirted the coasts of Japan, 
China and India en route here we 
caught a passing glimpse of swarm- 
ing millions of bona fide pagans. 
In them there is no drop of Chris- 
tian blood and never was. But to 
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us they are not aliens; these poor 
people are our brothers and sisters 
in Jesus Christ.” 

A dozen ships brought pilgrims 
to the Congress from all parts of 
the world. It was estimated that 
over fifty nations were represented. 
Some countries that could not send 
a representative sent their flags, so 
that nearly seventy national flags 
were carried in the final procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament on Sun- 
day. Almost a hundred bishops at- 
tended and about a_ thousand 
priests. A feature of the Congress 
was a splendid Mission Exhibition 
covering several acres. 

On the closing day the Papal Leg- 
ate celebrated Mass at 7 o’clock. 
The great procession started at 4 
p. m. and came to rest in the Lu- 
neta where Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament was given by 
the Legate, and then the message of 
the Holy Father, who, in spite of 
his illness, made an address to the 
Congress by radio and imparted his 
blessing. He was entering upon his 
sixteenth year in the Papacy. His 
words were a plea for world peace 
and Christian unity, a more ardent 
love for our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, more frequent Com- 
munion, and the promotion of mis- 
sionary activity. The address and 
an English translation of it were 
carried by radio networks in this 
country at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning. The Holy Father’s voice 
was strong and clear, a confirmation 
of the encouraging reports of the 
improved condition of his health. 
He spoke only eight minutes seated 
in his wheel-chair in the salon in 
which he has received most of his 
visitors since his illness. 

It was announced that the next 
International Eucharistic Congress 
will be held in Budapest. 
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Court DECISION ON BIBLE READING 
IN PuBLic SCHOOLS 


By a decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York in January, Jo- 
seph Lewis, president of the Free- 
thinkers of America, lost a plea to 
prevent the reading of the Bible in 
public schools and the use of school 
buildings for meetings of societies 
such as the Newman Club for Cath- 
olics, junior branches of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and 
the Memorhah Society for Jewish 
children. Justice Schmuck, ap- 
proving earlier rulings of the same 
Court, held that when a Bible pas- 
sage was read in a public school 
neither State nor Federal constitu- 
tions were violated; furthermore, 
“that the expenditure of public 
funds for the purchase of various 
versions of the Bible is duly author- 
ized and cannot be attacked as 
waste.” 

On the use of school buildings 
after school hours for religious 
clubs, the Justice reiterated an 
earlier decision and paraphrased it, 
saying, “It would be hypocrisy to 
shut the doors of educational insti- 
tutions in this land of freedom of 
conscience to seekers for more 
light, simply because of race, color 
or religion. . . . It would be travesty 
of our constitutional guarantees of 
liberty of conscience to inquire into 
the sectarianism of those seeking 
access to public school buildings. 
With whatever emphasis repetition 
can lend, the court emphasizes his 
[Justice Collins’s] statement: ‘Lib- 
erty for non-believers in God, but 
denial to believers in a Deity, would 
be mock liberty.’” 

The decision is important be- 
cause it would seem to settle these 
questions on Constitutional grounds. 
Several times before Joseph Lewis 
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has brought action against the 
Board of Education on these points, 
or similar ones, and always the 
Court has ruled against him. 


in 
——_ 





DEATH OF FATHER EARLS, POET 
AND AUTHOR 


THE Rev. Michael Earls, S.J., died 
in New York on the last day of 
January, after suffering a heart at- 
tack in the Grand Central Station 
in that city. He was sixty-three 
years of age and most of his life as 
a student and a priest had been 
spent at Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. He was an esteemed 
friend of THE CATHOLIC WorLpD and 
made many contributions to its 
pages. He was a devoted admirer 
of the late Louise Imogen Guiney 
and he worked zealously during the 
last four or five years to equip a 
“Memorial Room” at Holy Cross to 
preserve letters and manuscripts 
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and other mementos of this gifted 
writer. THE CATHOLIC WORLD was 
able to help him in this collection. 

Father Earls was born in South- 
bridge, Mass., and after completing 
high school worked in the mills and 
taught night school. Then he went 
to St. Joseph’s University con- 
ducted by the Holy Cross Fathers in 
the diocese of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, for two years, when he re- 
turned to this country and at- 
tended successively Holy Cross and 
Georgetown. He entered the Soci- 
ety of Jesus in 1899. After his ordi- 
nation he was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Holy Cross College, and with 
only short interruptions he re- 
mained there either as a teacher or 
in an executive capacity for the rest 
of his life. He contributed poems 
and articles of literary criticism to 
many papers and magazines, and 
was also the author of plays and 
stories. 

May his soul rest in peace! 











Our Contributors 


Dr. Pau KinieEry’s last contribu- 
tion asked and endeavored to an- 
swer a very pertinent question, 
“Where Are We Going in 1936?” 
Now with courageous frankness and 
keen insight he calls for “The Cath- 
olic Answer to Communism.” We 
urge a serious reading of this arti- 
cle, unpalatable as it may be, for it 
is only by humbly facing the facts 
that we shall avoid future tragedy. 
Dr. Kiniery is a member of the His- 
tory Department of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School. 


Marcu is the month in which we 
should hear from our Irish con- 
tributors. GARRETT O’DRISCOLL 
hails from County Tipperary, 
whence he sends us from time to 
time bits of fiction like “At That 
Time” which explain the success he 
has won as a novelist. 


WE had almost welcomed Con- 
NELL COYLE as a newcomer, when 
we discovered that some years ago, 
shortly after his death, she had 
written for us a poem on Msgr. Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson. Miss Coyle is 
a native New Yorker, a graduate of 
Hunter College and a teacher of his- 
tory in Theodore Roosevelt High 
School. She has traveled extensive- 
ly, “Three Days in Aran” being the 
result of one of her journeys. 


Louis HAs Ley is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at the University 
of Notre Dame. In his first contri- 
bution to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
“Psalms for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” our readers will recognize 


not only certain novelty but unusual 
power; they seemed particularly ap- 
propriate for the penitential season 
of Lent. Mr. Hasley has appeared 
in Columbia, Ave Maria, and with 
some frequency, in Spirit. He is 
the secretary of the Notre Dame 
unit of The Catholic Poetry Society 
of America. Besides teaching, po- 
etry is his principal interest, though 
he occasionally writes prose. 


TELL me what kind of music a 
people enjoys and I'll tell you what 
kind of people they are. The Rev. 
A. R. Banpbin1 is willing to admit 
the truth of that contorted proverb, 
but he demolishes with consider- 
able finesse the old argument that 
music is necessarily an uplifting in- 
fluence upon the soul of man. His 
“Music and Morals” is a provoca- 
tive essay, and he will doubtless re- 
ceive a number of dissenting opin- 
ions at his home at Crockett, Calif. 
Father Bandini is rector of the one 
and only Catholic church there, and 
is well known to our readers. 


As D. MARSHALL continues “The 
War of the Machines” we are begin- 
ning to reflect that it is not only of 
the making of books that there is 
no end, but also of the making of 
economic systems. Also we become 
convinced of the need of a clear 
mind and sound logic in their dis- 
section. 


MANY and varied are the inter- 
terests of R. DANA SKINNER, who has 
been best known to us as the dra- 
matic editor of The Commonweal 
and the author of two books deal- 
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ing with the stage and its people. 
He is likewise, however, a success- 
ful investment advisor; at present, 
after experience in many depart- 
ments of banking and brokerage, 
vice-president of the firm of Pell, 
Kip & Skinner, Inc. “The Luck 
of the Mahans,” his first contribu- 
tion to our pages, presents him in 
still another capacity. Mr. Skinner 
is associate editor of the North 
American Review and writes for 
The Sign, The Forum, the Banker’s 
Monthly, Colosseum, etc. 


WILLIAM JOHN TucKER (“Irish 
Masters of Prose”), Professor of 
English at the University of Ari- 
zona and for the past ten years a 
valued contributor of ours, writes 
of three brilliant fellow country- 
men. Born in Cork, a grandnephew 
of the Fenian leader, John O’Leary, 
Professor Tucker has studied and 
taught in universities in Ireland, 
England and Australia as well as in 
this country. He is much in de- 
mand as a lecturer and his College 
Shakespeare has met with well-de- 
served success. 
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Amupst the flood of praise and 
appreciation of “Monsignor John 
Joseph Burke, Paulist,” we feel that 
there has been no greater tribute to 
his greatness, than this simple ac- 
count of his many achievements by 
his fellow Paulist, Rev. Josepn I. 
MALLoy. Father Malloy is one of 
the five Consultors of the Paulist 
Society and the Director of Radio 
Station WLWL. He is also our val- 
ued collaborator, being responsible 
these many years for the Recent 
Events Department of THE CaTH- 
oLic WorxLp. Well known as a 
maker of converts, he is the author 
of the very successful Catechism 
for Inquirers. 


As it is the season of Lent and as 
it is the month of March two of our 
poets write seasonably, the one, 
LEONARD TwYNHAM, of the “Pieta,” 
the other, Liam P. Cxiancy (“Far, 
Far Away”), as always, of Ireland. 
Both are favorites with our readers. 
So is CristeL Hastines (“Sam- 
pans”), like Masefield, a poet of 
the sea and the ships that ride 
thereon. 














Mew Books 


Not Under Forty. By Willa Cather.—In Pursuit of Laughter. By Agnes Repp- 
lier.—Venetian Painters. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr.—Ladders and Bridges. By 


Katherine Brégy.—Wrestlers With Christ. 


By Karl Pfleger.—The Philosophy of 


Santayana. By Irwin Edman.—Splendour in the Grass. By Audrey Wurdemann.— 
More Than Bread. By Joseph Auslander.—Parnell. By Joan Haslip—Fighting 
Angel. By Pearl S. Buck.—Masters of Modern Art. By James W. Lane.—A Short 


History of Music. 


Not Under Forty. By Willa Cather. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 


In Pursuit of Laughter. By Agnes 
Repplier. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.75. 


The simultaneous advent of a 
volume by the foremost living 
American novelist and by the most 
stimulating living American essay- 
ist is cause for rejoicing, for Miss 
Cather proves that a sense of style is 
not lost among us and Miss Repplier 
provides consoling testimony of the 
fact that civilization and its expres- 
sion in literature existed before 
1900. 

Miss Cather offers us six essays, 
rightly described as studies in liter- 
ary personalities and certain as- 
pects of literature, while Miss Repp- 
lier surveys with wit, irony, hu- 
mor, and a coolly appraising eye 
laughter among men—chiefly in 
England and America—from the 
Middle Ages when laughter was 
spontaneous, through the Tudor 
days when it was silenced, on down 
through the periods (Caroline, Ho- 
garthian, and the rest) when our fa- 
thers and now we ourselves, realiz- 
ing how precious is this thing we 
have lost, have sought to recapture 
it. Laughter to Miss Repplier as to 


By Alfred Einstein.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 


Chesterton is the outer manifesta- 
tion of something within, sanity, 
poise of mind and soul, equanimity, 
or if you prefer George Meredith’s 
term, “the Comic Spirit.” 

The difference between these two 
books is the difference between two 
dissimilar interests. Miss Cather is 
essentially a creative artist who in 
musing mood occasionally turns an 
appraising glance on other artists 
in the field of fiction past and pres- 
ent and reveals her answer to the 
question: “What is great fiction?” 
Miss Repplier is essentially a social 
critic whose mind, whether con- 
cerned with movies, tea, or laughter 
turns, like a magnetic needle to the 
pole, toward the question: “What 
is wrong with current society?” 

Both women are alert and pene- 
trating, both are in command of dis- 
tinctive styles, each perfect of its 
kind, the interests of both are wide 
and their erudition striking, even 
though Miss Cather records that 
somewhere between 1908 and 1915 
she asked her accomplished host- 
ess, Mrs. James T. Fields: “Who 
was Dr. Donne?” There is an opal- 
escent quality in Miss Cather’s writ- 
ing, a sparkle and point in Miss 
Repplier’s. Miss Cather writes in 
musing mood; Miss_ Repplier’s 
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pages are quick with challenges. 
One senses in Miss Cather a nos- 
talgic yearning for a more leisurely 
day, a more savorsome existence, a 
truer literary art than are discover- 
able now, such as was known to 
those gracious women whom she 
brings to exquisite life again, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mrs. J. T. Fields, and 
Madame Grout, niece of the great 
Flaubert. She rebels against the 
contemporary accent on “the ma- 
terial investiture” of the novel done 
as by “the gaudy fingers of a show- 
man or the mechanical industry of 
a department-store window 
dresser,” and against that parallel 
iniquity the crowding of our novels 
with catalogues of physical sensa- 
tions. “Can anyone imagine any- 
thing more terrible,” she asks, “than 
the story of Romeo and Juliet re- 
written in prose by D. H. Law- 
rence?” 

Miss Repplier on her side also 
leaves us a matter to ponder. If 
we must believe that with the Mid- 
dle Ages the careless laughter of 
human delight passed forever then, 
she says gravely, “On the preserva- 
tion of the Comic Spirit depends in 
some measure the ultimate triumph 
of civilization.” 

The lover of beauty and wisdom 
in literature must call that a golden 
day in which these two books come 
to his hands. 3. 3. R 


Venetian Painters. By Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $5.00. 

Until recent years there was a 
tendency among critics to treat art 
subjects from the doubtful terrain 
of no-man’s-land. A cycle of in- 
dustrialism, had cast the artist, in 
its trajectory, outside the main in- 
terests of society. Historians for- 
got that he was enmeshed in time 


and place, even as the manufacturer 
of shoes. 

Mr. Mather’s brilliant critical 
sense and sound historical scholar- 
ship have kept him far from such 
pale abstractions. His introduc- 
tory chapter and the opening one 
on the background of Venetian 
painting reveal how deeply he un- 
derstands the spirit of a city or a 
country and its preponderance in 
the life of an artist. When that 
city is Venice and that country 
Italy in the great times of the 
Renaissance, the picture drawn by 
such an able historian as Mr. Mather 
is more than reminiscent. It is 
seen in a restored glory. 

In his preface Mr. Mather touches 
on the aims of his new volume: 

“Though in the notes and bibli- 
ography I have given the leads that 
a student will want, I have avoided 
confusing and controversial issues 
so far as possible, and have to a 
very limited extent indulged the 
gentle art of attribution mongering. 
As a reader I have in mind one who 
already has the acquaintance of the 
Venetians and loves them, and has 
reached the stage of wishing to de- 
fine his enthusiasms. But I hope 
the beginner also will find these 
pages an agreeable approach to the 
most painter-like of painters. The 
substance of this book was given as 
lectures on the Messenger Founda- 
tion, in 1932, at Cornell University.” 

The book throughout is laden 
with riches for the reader, but the 
chapters on Titian hold special ap- 
peal and recall Walter Pater’s deep 
look into the solstice-warmed “Sol- 
dier and Gypsy” of Giorgione. Of 
Titian’s portraits Mr. Mather 
writes: “—a defender of the aristo- 
cratic ideal could bring into court no 
more eloquent witnesses than a 
group of these portraits of young 
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patricians which Titian painted be- 
tween his thirtieth and sixtieth year. 
Many similar portraits adorn the re- 
ligious pictures of this time. They 
appeal deeply to us, for resolute as 
they are, their capacity for suffering 
is as great as their capacity for ac- 
tion; their smouldering desires ad- 
mit of no complete gratification.” 
The book ends, appropriately, 
with the gorgeous twilight of the 
Venetian aftermath when the last 
word was echoed through her 
haunted canals and the deserted 
corridors of her entranced palaces. 
Guardi and Canale close the scene. 
Of Canale Mr. Mather writes: 
“There is about every good Ca- 
nale a paradox; it is minute and la- 
bored to the last degree, yet it is 
also extraordinarily light-handed, 
luminous, atmospheric.” Labori- 
ous scholarship is united in Mr. 
Mather’s book with a similar lumi- 
nosity. A. McC. S. 


Ladders and Bridges. By Katherine 
Brégy. Philadelphia: David Mc- 
Kay Co. $2.00. 

There are bridges “not made 
with hands”; and it is chiefly of 
these that Dr. Brégy sings: bridges 
of love, of vision, and of faith, as 
well as that “pulsing, pitiful bridge 
of human life” intended as a ladder 
for the soul to “step between two 
eternities.” The “curve of beauty 
is the curve of strength, also,” Dr. 
Brégy reminds us; and it should be 
noted that the rare beauty captured 
in her poems is compelling, for one 
thing, because of the deep well- 
spring of spiritual conviction from 
which it flows: “Monsieur Vincent” 
is strong because he knows that 
“Love is the only dower worth 
keeping”; Beatrice resignedly bids 
farewell to Dante, knowing that 
“God waits . . . to make all mys- 
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teries clear”; and a certain lady 
walks “serenely on” because she has 
found a “little smile” that serves 
her “like a slave.” And yet, these 
undertones never obtrude upon this 
poet’s sensitive perception of sen- 
suous detail. The curve of spiritual 
strength is in her lines; but so, too, 
is that of earthly beauty: cherry 
trees “small and bare against the 
autumn sky,” grass shining “wet 
from the summer rain,” or the 
month of May breaking life “from 
its wintry tomb.” 

The poetic forms employed in 
Ladders and Bridges are largely con- 
ventional ones; but they have a lyr- 
ical freshness rare in our time. 
Where, in modern poetry, will the 
reader find couplets sharpened 
more effectively than in “Ballad of 
‘Monsieur Vincent’”? Or triolets 
more skillfully fashioned than 
those in “Iseult of Brittany”? Or 
quatrains more exquisitely perfect 
than “A Little While...”? I con- 
sider Dr. Brégy’s one of the most 
authentic voices among modern 
Catholic poets; and this volume— 
though only her second—is con- 
clusive and rewarding proof of that 
authenticity. Cc. McC. 


Wrestlers With Christ. By Karl 
Pfleger. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50. 

This book brings together 
lengthy studies of seven men, Pé- 
guy, Gide, Chesterton, Dostoievsky, 
Soloviev and Berdaiev, all of them, 
from a religious point of view, ex- 
traordinary, and all of them gifted 
with marked originality. It would 
be difficult to find any title quite 
elastic enough to cover the whole 
group, yet “Witnesses to Christ” 
—which is nearer to the German 
original— would have a significance 
more easily grasped by most readers 
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than the present title. For wit- 
nesses to Christ in some sense, all 
these characters are, although in a 
diversity of ways. 

As an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic account of the contributions 
to religious thought made by these 
widely separated, highly gifted 
modern writers, the volume fills a 
hitherto empty place in our library. 
Performing an exceptionally diffi- 
cult task, the author provides us 
with an analytical summary which 
will serve as an introduction for 
thousands who neither would nor 
could undertake to read the origi- 
nal works. Having this in view, he 
should have supplemented his expo- 
sition by devoting a descriptive page 
or two to each of the subjects whose 
portraits he presents. Moreover, he 
might well have been more a critic 
and less a eulogist. 

Let the average reader be warned 
that we have here no volume to be 
hastily scanned. It is material for 
study that these pages contain. 
And even the patient reader, if at 
all conventional, may find much of 
the book bewildering, if not irri- 
tating. Many a good soul will balk 
at the invitation to be edified by a 
professed Catholic who makes no- 
venas without going to the Sacra- 
ments, or by a man who cherishes 
the saints and recites the rosary 
while not accepting the doctrinal 
definitions of the Church. And 
some will be frankly shocked at the 
curious mixture of sensual and 
spiritual elements in Léon Bloy’s re- 
lationship with Anne Marie. 

Since however, witnesses above 
suspicion,—Jacques Maritain, for 
example,—have testified to the sav- 
ing spiritual] influence that has radi- 
ated from these paradoxical char- 
acters, we must bow before the 
facts, and thank God. That will 
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not prevent many people, fairly en- 
dowed with spiritual perception 
and sound common sense, from 
passing the same comment on at 
least five out of these seven “Wrest- 
lers” as the visitor to a display of 
surrealist art passed upon the ex- 
hibitors, “They’re a queer lot!” 
J. McS. 


The Philosophy of Santayana. Selec- 
tions from the Works of George 
Santayana. Edited by Irwin Ed- 
man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

To assail creeds with the acid of 
disillusion has been the intent of 
George Santayana’s philosophy. He, 
too, like Bertrand Russell, would 
worship as a “free man.” But al- 
though many false gods thus fall 
beneath his dialectical flail, what 
remains is a tabula rasa. And what 
would Santayana reérect on that? 
Sometimes one gathers, from the 
marvelously refined style, that he 
could tolerate anything new (so 
only that he may the more gently 
mock at it) or that he would even 
put back the old “myths” and “fairy- 
tales” of religion. He pulls down 
only to build up the same old edi- 
fice. He has great discrimination 
and volume of thought, classically 
expressed, but what good are these 
qualities if one is left nothing ex- 
cept “the universal powers of na- 
ture”? 

Due to this tolerant aloofness 
there is little that is partisan about 
Santayana’s work. Yet I am of the 
opinion that where Santayana has 
been partisan he has excelled. Those 
essays on Dickens, Cervantes, and 
Leopardi (the last included here), 
that fine book, Egotism in German 
Philosophy, and the one on Char- 
acter and Opinion in the United 
States show the author at his best. 
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In strict philosophy The Life of 
Reason series is sounder if less fan- 
ciful and less modern than the 
“realms of being” series, which, 
smacking of the epistemological, is 
too intricate and confused, save for 
those pungent passages of lyrical 
and imaginative beauty that have 
always made a literary crown to 
Santayana’s work. 

Santayana’s loves, both philoso- 
phical and human, are the early 
Greeks. We moderns bring his gen- 
tle mockery. Spinoza, alone of mod- 
ern philosophers, he seems to think 
possessed of “ultimate religion,” an 
ascetic intellectualism in which the 
granary of the mind has been 
emptied of all that is illusive. Yet, 
despite all the philosophy Mr. Ed- 
man selects, this reviewer most 
cherishes Santayana the literary 
critic. J. W. L. 


Splendour in the Grass. By Audrey 
Wurdemann. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 

More Than Bread. By Joseph Aus- 
lander. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 

“The hour of splendour in the 
grass.” These words from Words- 
worth’s “Intimations” Ode not only 
give Miss Wurdemann her title, but 
also suggest one of the most notice- 
able characteristics of her poetry: 
its concern with the immediacy of 
beauty—with a moment made 
poignant because “Death does not 
tire of dying in the sun”; or with 
the hour of splendour that seems so 
brief because Time “vents on us 
the thwarting of his rage.” This 
concern lends a sense of urgency to 
her themes, and a certain rapture 
to her song; though it does not often 
make for those overtones or that 
resonance which characterize the 
lyrics, let us say, of Sara Teasdale. 
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But for its technical precision, its 
sharp imprisonment of natural 
beauty, and its successful use of 
varied verse forms, Miss Wurde- 
mann’s poetry is unsurpassed, I am 
convinced, by the work of any other 
living woman poet. 

More Than Bread lacks the lyric 
intensity of Splendour in the Grass, 
but has a compensating vigor and 
a more varied appeal. The author 
challenges young poets given to the 
“pathetic plunder of Self”; he 
satirizes our writers who “turn left” 
and sneer at tradition; he writes a 
poem on the nature of poetry as an 
art that is “our immortal birth- 
right” and something that can satis- 
fy our hungers with “more than 
bread”; he dedicates pieces to Bun- 
yan, Elinor Wylie, Keats and 
Coleridge’s famous “man from Por- 
lock.” His sonnets, in particular, 
set a high mark for his superb 
craftsmanship. C. McC. 


Parnell. By Joan Haslip. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$3.00. 

There is undoubtedly an _ in- 
creased interest in Parnell. He has 


been brought to the stage and is 
soon to be shown on the screen, not, 
however, so much the great states- 
man as the tragic lover. But it is 
too early to romanticize Parnell. 
The vulgar, nauseous O’Shea 
liaison still smells to heaven. After 
all the years when much of the stub- 
born fighting for and against Par- 
nell’s moral delinquency has van- 
ished, the only feeling one can have 
is pity that the great patriot de- 
stroyed himself and his influence. 
It is folly, as so many writers do, to 
seek to throw all the blame upon 
the moral-minded people who aban- 
doned him even while they felt that 
he had been their best friend. There 
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is such a thing as abandoning an in- 
dividual in order to hold fast to a 
principle. 

The present biography—as most 
of the books about Parnell—is built 
up to the climax of the divorce case. 
Sometimes you wonder how many 
books would be written about Par- 
nell—or read—if the moral tragedy 
were absent. But Miss Haslip has 
given us a fascinating story. Story 
—hbecause it is by no means a defin- 
itive life. That definitive life will 
have to wait for fifty years more. 
Miss Haslip tries to be judicial— 
she has studied her subject well— 
but there are all too many instances 
where she injects her own imagina- 
tion. She is, for instance, too hard 
on the Parnell women. She makes 
them all too queer. She makes too 
much of the insinuated insane 
streak in the Parnells. Every Par- 
nell was an extreme individualist; 
that’s about as far as the insane 
streak goes. And where did she get 
the idea that much of the funds 
contributed to the Home Rule cause 
by the Irish in America—by our 
own fathers and mothers—was from 
“American gunmen”? No, there is 
too much of Joan Haslip in the book, 
but for all that it is well worth read- 
ing. H. F. B. 
Fighting Angel. By Pearl S. Buck. 

New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 

$2.50. 

If you are interested in China and 
its people, and if you would gain 
an insight into the lives of Prot- 
estant missionaries and their meth- 
ods, we advise you to read these 
stirring pages. Pearl Buck has 
written a carefully sketched por- 
trait of her father—a companion 
volume to The Exile, the biography 
of her mother, which appeared last 
October. 
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Andrew was assuredly a fighter. 
At home in Virginia he fought his 
father to be free of the land which 
he detested; in China he fought his 
confréres of other sects, and the 
younger members of his own Cal- 
vinistic creed, when they dared tell 
him unpalatable truths about his 
insincere converts, or attempted to 
force his resignation in his old age; 
he fought his missionary board in 
the United States when it com- 
plained of his diverting monies 
contrary to their wishes; he fought 
with his wife on trivial matters, 
leaving her for the most part to her 
own devices, while he absented 
himself from the home for months 
together. 

An angel? Far from it, unless 
the term is applied to a self-ac- 
credited messenger to a_ people, 
whose language he knew, but whose 
soul he never understood. We see 
him as an arrogant, self-willed, 
well-meaning fanatic—to be praised 
indeed for his dogged determina- 
tion and his calm facing of poverty, 
disappointment, epidemics, ban- 
ditry and revolution. 

Listen to his daughter’s cynical 
comment—he never managed to 
convert her or his wife. “He never 
knew that one religion more or less 
meant nothing to the people. There 
was always the possibility that 
there might be an extra God some- 
where of whom they had not heard, 
and whom they should propitiate 
for benefit. To add a white man’s 
god could do no harm!” 

He had the makings of a saint, 
but Calvin’s dour creed stood in the 
way. At the end when young mis- 
sionaries criticized his work and 
reorganized it, “a fury of hatred 
filled him,” and he determined to es- 
tablish native, independent 
churches! B. L. C. 
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Masters of Modern Art. By James 
W. Lane. Boston: Chapman & 
Grimes. $2.50. 

Art criticism that attains the viv- 
idness of masterly painting is rare. 
Equally uncommon is a balanced 
view of the challenging panorama 
of modern art. Mr. Lane’s dis- 
tinguished volume of essays pos- 
sesses both these qualities. His 
clean-cut style has_ color-value, 
sharpness of line and dynamic 
energy, admirably adapted to the 
subjects of which he is writing. 
Take, for instance the opening para- 
graph of his Van Gogh essay: 

“Vincent Van Gogh, one of the 
greatest painters who ever lived, 
was one of the few great painters 
having but small so-called talent. 
Heightened and fuller meanings 
came to him from the world he saw. 
It was no stodgy or pretty place, as 
genteel water colors portray it. 
There was nothing workaday in it 
for him; it was all excitement. One 
can reproduce what one sees by tal- 
ent. But it requires more than 
talent to reproduce what is not 
there, what one sees inwardly; it 
requires continual or red-hot im- 
agination.” 

What he writes of Matisse is a 
volume packed into a sentence: 

“The spirit of a place is undoubt- 
edly difficult to capture if one 
wishes to capture it, as Matisse 
does, under the form of eternity.” 
And writing of the maple leaves of 
O’Keefe: “An autumn maple leaf 
will be shot through with a gash of 
most stimulating orange, as if its 
heart were radiant with fire.” 

A critic of art should make his 
readers restless; impatient to be 
off to the Metropolitan or some other 
museum to behold again a still-life 
of Cézanne, or a drawing of Marin. 
When he does that he has given the 
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full measure of the cornucopia. 
This is Mr. Lane’s power and gener- 
osity. Artists and the laity alike 
will enjoy this stimulating book. 

A. McC. S. 


A Short History of Music. By Al- 
fred Einstein. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

This book at first seemed to be 
just another commonplace history 
of music without distinction or spe- 
cial value. It seemed too short to 
be thorough and too like many 
others to be interesting. The table 
of contents revealed that the author 
was going to bring the reader down 
the ages in the same old rut. But 
a few pages were sufficient to con- 
vince that this little volume is an 
extraordinary compendium of in- 
formation for which students have 
heretofore been obliged to search in 
many encyclopedias and _ special 
treatises. 

The table of contents sets forth 
the long charted, well traveled 
route, but the subject-matter is sur- 
prisingly fresh and illuminating. 
For instance, in relating the facts 
pertinent to the development of 
twelfth century secular music, the 
author, in a few words, makes clear 
the difference between the trouba- 
dours and the trouvéres, bards of 
France and northern Italy. Only 
very comprehensive histories dis- 
cuss this difference as a rule. And 
the succinctness with which he de- 
velops the story of the motet, while 
in reality discussing something else, 
is proof of the author’s knowledge 
and his gift of pedagogy. Naturally 
some phases of music are treated 
more happily than others. Thus 
the chapter on Polyphony is of 
greater significance and value than 
the chapter on Gregorian Chant. 
But the book is interesting through- 
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out and should be in the library of 
every musician. The work is trans- 
lated from the German by an im- 
posing group of collaborators who 
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undertook the task as a means of 
paying tribute to its distinguished 
author, who now makes his home 
in Italy. W. J. F. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Street of the Fishing 
Cat. By Jolan Foldes (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50). Fresh 
and sincere, without a doubt, is this 
tenderly sentimental story of po- 
litical refugees and lonely exiles on 
a Paris quayside. It demands im- 
mediate attention because it was 
awarded highest honor (and, inci- 
dentally, about $19,000!) in the All 
Nations Prize Novel Competition. It 
is a transcript of the life of a par- 
ticular group characteristic of this 
post-War era of unrest. The quality 
of conviction which stamps _ it, 
comes not only from an astute and 
sympathetic understanding, but 
from first hand experience of the 
environment described; the author 
has been, herself, a penniless Hun- 
garian girl working in a French 
factory or teaching French to for- 
eign workers, as does “Anna” of 
the book. As she was divorced and 
remarried, we assume that she is 
not of our faith, and call attention 
to this because of the total lack of 
any real religious impulse in any of 
the characters, particularly those 
who might supposedly be Catholics. 
There is also, a decided weakness 
of moral standards. The book 
makes fascinating reading, but it 
lacks inspiration and the quality of 
greatness called for by interna- 
tional acclaim. 

Rose Deeprose. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith (New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.50). Interesting as a sociologi- 
cal study but without the spiritual 
uplift we have come to expect from 


this author, this new novel leaves 
the reader with an aftertaste of 
gloom. In its way, it is an absorb- 
ing tale, but its mud and discord 
and tragedy are unrelieved by any 
plausible sense of hope. It is a book 
we might accept with praise for its 
expert craftsmanship had it come 
from an author with less claim to 
our high expectations. 

The White Hare. By Francis Stu- 
art (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). To find Francis Stuart in 
still another mood, has become al- 
most a habit now. It is as difficult 
to coop up between book covers so 
flimsily airy a tale as this present 
one, as it would be to suspend in a 
glass case a spray of rock-broken 
surf; and yet the story is so thin 
and fragile as to have no reason for 
being save in its filigree charm. It 
is typical of the school whose most 
precious possession is the “wild 
sweet loveliness” of the carefree 
Irish, and to whom the natural ways 
of sane men are anathema. Oddi- 
ties of emotion and obscure sym- 
bolism outweigh a certain charm of 
character and dialogue which might 
otherwise have made the book 
pleasing. 

John Dawn. By Robert Tristram 
Coffin (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). In his romances of 
the Maine seaports no less than in 
his books of verse, Robert Coffin re- 
mains the poet whose words are 
winged with gold and whose 
thoughts soar off to mist-softened 
horizons. A stalwart, adventurous 
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figure is the hero of this tale, who, 
for wife, plucks a rose from the 
cliffs of Devon, and whose fortunes 
rise and fall with the era of the 
mighty sailing ship. The lustiness 
of one or two episodes could bear 
toning down, but it is withal, a very 
satisfying story of “the days when 
men were men.” 


History: The Quebec Act. A Pri- 
mary cause of the American Revo- 
lution. By Rev. Charles H. Metzger, 
S.J. (New York: United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society. Monograph 
Series 16). The economic and po- 
litical causes of the American Revo- 
lution have been discussed time and 
time again by historians in the 
United States and in England. But 
the part played by the religious in- 
tolerance of the colonies has never 
been given due prominence. Father 
Metzger, in a thesis submitted to the 
University of Michigan for his 
doctorate in philosophy, proves 
that the religious reaction of the 
thirteen colonies towards the Que- 
bec Act, which guaranteed the 
Catholics of Quebec freedom to 
practice their religion, was an im- 
portant clause contributing to the 
break-up of the British Empire. 
He makes good use of contempo- 
rary records here and abroad to 
prove his thesis, disclosing a hatred 
of Catholicism animating colonial 
preachers, public men, town meet- 
ings, county and provincial assem- 
blies, and even the Continental Con- 
press, that it is hard for us to-day 
to realize. No wonder that Canada 
refused all overtures for an alliance 
with the colonies and remained 
loyal to the English Crown. 

Pre-Reformation Printed Books. 
By John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
$1.00). Father Lenhart, whose arti- 
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cle “Pre-Reformation Bibles in 
American Libraries” was _ pub- 
lished in THE CaTHOLIC WoRrLD 
(1923), gives us a general statistical 
survey of printed volumes before 
the year 1520. It appears as Num- 
ber 14, in the valuable Franciscan 
Studies series. Father Lenhart 
estimates that the sum total of 
books printed before the Reforma- 
tion of 1520, amounts to nearly 
55,000,000, of which more than 
20,000,000 were incunabula—earlier 
than 1500. He goes into the clas- 
sification of early books much more 
completely than any preceding bib- 
liographer and affirms his convic- 
tion that Catholic authors have been 
less than fair in their description of 
moral and intellectual conditions of 
fifteenth century Europe. His book 
contains an enormous amount of 
detailed information, accumulated 
at the cost of long labor. In view 
of this, it seems almost unreason- 
able to wish that the author had 
prepared an index and charts which 
would have made the result of his 
researches more easily available to 
the average reader. 

Au Mexique Rouge. By Antonio 
Dragon, S.J. (Montreal: L’Action 
Paroissiale). Father Dragon, au- 
thor of Le Pére Pro (translated into 
twelve languages including Eng- 
lish), now presents us with another 
book on Mexico. This is the life of 
Maria de la Luz Camacho, first mar- 
tyr of Catholic Action. But it in- 
cludes also a history of the Mexican 
persecution, and an account of the 
activities of the Catholic Action or- 
ganizations in Mexico. Because of 
its many statistics and quotations 
from documents—speeches by bish- 
ops and Mexican officials, govern- 
ment decrees, etc.—the book may 
be considered an authentic account 
of the state of affairs prevailing in 
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Mexico. Father Dragon, who lived 
in disguise in Mexico, gives the 


. reader a first-hand picture of the 


cruelty of the persecution and of 
the heroism and undefeatable spirit 
of the persecuted. 

Church and State in Contemporary 
America. By William Adams Brown 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.75). In the make-up of 
this volume Dr. Brown has been 
assisted by a committee of thirty- 
seven representative Protestants, 
who have for six years collaborated 
with him in its preparation. While 
a very fair chapter, based on the 
writings of Dr. Moulart of Lou- 
vain and Dr. Ryan of Washing- 
ton, is devoted to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, the major part 
of the work is naturally concerned 
with the relations of the Protestant 
Churches to the state. The prob- 
lems discussed are numerous: war 
and the conscientious objector; the 
absence of religious teaching in the 
public schools; the _ totalitarian 
state; marriage and divorce; the so- 
cial question in all its phases; the 
scope of the Federal Council of 
Churches, etc. Although we cannot 
see eye to eye with the author in his 
theology, we found his book re- 
markably free from prejudice. All 
the vagueness and indefiniteness 
whereof Dr. Brown repeatedly com- 
plains, was born of the Anglo-Ger- 
man revolt of the sixteenth century. 


RELIGION: Reveries of a Hermit. 
By Frederick Joseph Kinsman 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.25). A year ago Dr. Kins- 
man delivered a series of lectures 
to the students of Notre Dame on 
the theme, “Three Points of View: 
Agnostic, Protestant and Catholic.” 
These lectures form Part I. of this 
thoughtful book, three chapters of 


which treat of the history, teaching, 
and tendencies of Lutheranism, 
Calvinism and Anglicanism. One 
chapter is devoted to Agnosticism, 
with brief sketches of the views of 
Jefferson, Holmes, Edison and Lin- 
coln; another to Catholicism, the 
one complete version of definite 
Christianity, the one consistent wit- 
ness to the supernatural. Part II. 
treats of three defenders of the 
faith in the early Church—St. Paul, 
St. John and St. Cyril of Alexandria. 
How these saints faced the divisions 
among Christians in their day is 
the connecting link with the sub- 
ject matter of Part I. Hidden away 
in this second part is a chapter of 
great charm in which Dr. Kinsman 
tells the story of his life at Birch- 
mere on the slopes of Mount Chris- 
topher, where after his reception 
into the Church, he came to know 
the “joys and uses of isolation.” 
The Mystical Christ. By Rev. John 
C. Gruden (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $3.25). The definition 
of the Church in our catechisms, 
correct as far as it goes, fails to lay 
stress on the supernatural aspect 
of the Church. As Father Hecker 
frequently declared, this emphasis 
on the Church’s outer structure is a 
legacy of the sixteenth century con- 
troversies with Protestantism. At 
the time of the Vatican Council a 
schema was prepared to define the 
Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ and ever since theologians 
have taught that St. Robert Bellar- 
mine’s teaching, as set forth in his 
Controversies, must needs be sup- 
plemented by the Scriptural, patris- 
tic and liturgical concept of the 
Church. Father Gruden, who in the 
present volume publishes the lec- 
tures he gave to the students of St. 
Paul’s Seminary, in St. Paul, Minn., 
outlines briefly the emphasis or the 
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neglect of this doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ in the history 
of theology. He then treats of the 
teaching of St. Paul and St. John, 
the Fathers of the first five cen- 
turies, the relation of the Sacra- 
ments to the Mystical Body, Christ, 
Prophet, Priest and King, the Priest- 
hood and Pastorate of the Church. 
A good bibliography completes the 
volume. 

The Road to Peace. By Rev. 
James J. Daly, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00). 
Father Daly writes: “It is indeed a 
grievous thing, though it be done 
unconsciously, to clothe the sweet 
and gentle Christ in disguises which 
repel rather than attract.” Why is 
it that many of our spiritual books 
are written in so dull and unattrac- 
tive a style? The devil, on the con- 
trary, often clothes his gospel of 
unfaith, despair and hatred in lan- 
guage fit for the gods. We would 
advise our pedestrian Catholic writ- 
ers—we forbear to mention names 
—to sit humbly at the feet of Father 
Daly. They will learn a thing or 
two. In these choice, suggestive 
and beautifully written essays, Fa- 
ther Daly says nothing new, but he 
clothes the Church’s dogmas and 
her spiritual doctrine in a vesture 
worthy of them. He makes them 
assume a new dignity and a fresh 
beauty. He gives many an apt quo- 
tation from Newman, Patmore, 
Hopkins, De Vere, Johnson, Steven- 
son, Swift and Hardy. Sentence 
after sentence of his book might be 
cited as topics for sermons or con- 
ferences, or as fruitful thoughts for 
meditation. 

Autobiography of a Campaigner 
for Christ. By David Goldstein (Bos- 
ton: Catholic Campaigners for 
Christ. $2.50). The thirty years 
apostolate described in this most 
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interesting biography of David 
Goldstein—a convert from Judaism 
and Socialism—proves to the hilt 
the contention of Father Hecker 
that the non-Catholics of the United 
States are ever ready to give the 
Catholic Church a hearing, if her 
message is presented to them with 
intelligence, courtesy, tact and un- 
tiring zeal. It proves, too, the effec- 
tiveness of the open-air apostolate, 
which reaches thousands who would 
never dream of entering the doors 
of any church and shows clearly 
that the bishops and priests of the 
country are eager to back an apos- 
tolate of conversion, if they find 
able apologists to carry on the work. 
David Goldstein deserves well of the 
Church. Despite numerous handi- 
caps he has persevered for years in 
an arduous apostolate that has 
brought many a fallen-away back 
to the Church, and started hundreds 
of non-Catholics on the road to the 
City of Peace. 

Christ, as Organizer of the Church. 
By Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D. 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $1.25). Bishop Swint teils us 
that these discourses are substan- 
tially the lectures he used during 
many years as a diocesan mission- 
ary. They follow the customary 
first week’s course of a Paulist Mis- 
sion to non-Catholics—Faith, the 
Divinity of Christ, the Bible, the 
Church, the Pope, Indifferentism, 
and Why I am a Catholic. While 
the author admits that his book does 
not cover new ground, he claims 
that it is so fashioned as to meet 
the non-Catholic mind. It is simply 
written, and answers the impor- 
tant question, “Did Christ organize 
a Church?” adequately. Mission- 
aries who contemplate a direct ap- 
peal to non-Catholics might study 
this volume with profit. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: The 
full text of the Holy Father’s ad- 
dress to the Spanish refugees is of- 
fered in The Pope on the Spanish 
Terror; Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph.D., 
in his study of Bishop Bonner and 
Anglican Orders, effectually disproves 
that Edwardine Episcopal Orders 
were recognized; the life of Father 
Matteo Ricci, who by his attire and 
his erudition won esteem for Chris- 
tianity in China as A Mandarin 
Jesuit, is adapted by G. H. J. Daun- 
cey from an article by Rev. P. T. 
Venturi, S.J.; Rev. J. J. Bevan of 
the London Oratory analyzes the 
profoundly inherent reasons which 
answer the question, Why Should I 
Go to Mass? ; Devotions for the Holy 
Hour, by Rev. H. Davis, S.J., offer 
varied and profitable thoughts and 
prayers for the period of adoration; 
some trenchant thoughts on the 
necessity of Training for Marriage, 
by Rev. Alexander Gits, S.J., are ac- 
companied by a topical arrangement 
of the salient points of the Encyc- 
lical on Christian Marriage useful 
for individual or group study; 
mothers as well as teachers will find 
the “Junior Series” of Lesson Leaflets 
most helpful in the religious edu- 
cation of small children; for the 
spiritual development of slightly 
older children, Let’s Talk About It, 
by Berita Frederick, is excellent; 
the same age will catch inspiration 
from D. M. Anderson’s story of The 
Youngest Shepherd (London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 5 cents each). 

Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew draws 
out the full meaning of Lent and Its 
Observance by a study of the his- 
torical beginnings of its ceremonies; 
strikingly beautiful thoughts are 
found in the treatment of Christ’s 
Last Words from the Cross, by Rev. 
J. G. Trevino, M.S.S., Editor of La 
Crux of Mexico City, as words of 
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pardon, mercy, generosity, supreme 
agony, longing love, triumph, ful- 
fillment; Sister M. Catherine of the 
Notre Dame Community presents 
very practical reflections on the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost in a Novena 
for the Feast of Pentecost; For Bet- 
ter—For Worse depicts marriage 
“placed in the midst of the loving 
power-stream of Christianity,” by 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D.; 
Rev. Eugene P. Murphy, S.J., shows 
that The Catholic Mother—Her Glory 
lies in the record of her saintly chil- 
dren of the past and the promise of 
those she will educate to “restore 
all things in Christ”; a very useful 
study, by Rev. Joseph A. Vaughan, 
S.J., Ph.D., of the essential differ- 
ence between Constitutional De- 
mocracy and Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism is entitled, Constitution 
of the United States; in Lessons to 
Be Learned from Persecutions, Rev. 
P. J. Schmid quotes the remarkable 
testimony of Macaulay to the en- 
during and unchanging character 
of the Catholic Church; the flame 
of the Faith of Saint Patrick, Apostle 
of Ireland, still burning in Ireland’s 
missionary sons, is well presented 
by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D.; 
the stories of St. Christopher, The 
Traveler’s Guardian, and St. John 
Nepomucene, A Martyr to the Seal 
of Confession, are told to boys by 
the editors of The Catholic Boy; 
The Converted Jew, Jacob, after- 
wards Francis Paul Libermann, the 
Founder of the Holy Ghost Fathers, 
is ably presented by one of his spir- 
itual sons, the Very Rev. Frederick 
T. Hoeger; the fascinating mystery 
of the ways of Divine Grace is most 
apparent in Mae Taylor Krouse’s 
My Conversion (Huntington, Ind.: 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 10 cents 
each). 

Pertinently, in an age of bridges 
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and their builders, Aloysius Mc- 
Donough, C.P., D.D., writes of 
Jesus Christ—The Divine Bridge 
Builder, presenting old truths in 
clear and novel fashion; striking in 
format within and without are the 
Paulist Father, Wilfred G. Hurley’s, 
three pamphlets, God and His World, 
God and His Church, God and His 
Own, in which in short pithy sen- 
tences illustrated by many apt allu- 
sions, salutary lessons are driven 
home; there is a timely reprint of 
St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Stations of 
the Cross, and a very welcome new 
edition of Father Joseph McSorley’s 
A Little More Joy! appears in the 
handy format of the Design for Liv- 
ing Series (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Worthy of attention and study 
are the carefully compiled statistics 
on What Birth Control Is Doing to 
the United States which lose noth- 
ing of their force in their presenta- 
tion by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; 
most arresting and readable is Fa- 
ther Lord’s handling of a discus- 
sion on the existence of God with 
the inevitable conclusion that Athe- 
ism Doesn’t Make Sense; a subtle 
suggestion of the ever-present op- 
portunities for apostolate is evi- 
dent in the snappy conversation of 
two young people revealing the 
Church as It’s All So Beautiful, by 
the same author, while the Angels 
at Our Side are portrayed in all their 
strength and power by T. N. Jor- 
gensen, S.J. (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work, 10 cents each). 

Christ Is God, by Rev. Edward 
Lodge Curran, presents the proofs 
of the divinity of Christ with an out- 
line for Study Clubs (Brooklyn: In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society, 
10 cents). Thoughts for meditation 
on The Incarnate Word are found 
in an attractive booklet by Rev. L. 
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M. Dooley, S.V.D. (San Antonio: 
Incarnate Word Convent, 10 cents). 

The Catholic Mind of December 
8th carries an important article on 
“Marital Maladjustment and Social 
Disorder,” by Rev. Gerald Vann, 
O.P., “No Masses in Madrid,” by 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and an 
appeal for a spiritual renaissance— 
“A Catholic Revolution,” by Sister 
Cecelia, O.S.B.; the last issue of the 
year gives the usual “Index” with 
articles by Thomas A. Manning, 
“Good Will to Men”; Monsignor H. 
T. Henry, “Brotherly Love and Pa- 
triotism,” and Rev. Joseph Keating, 
S.J., “A Pacifist Heresy”; impor- 
tant for clear understanding of the 
Spanish situation are “Right and 
Left Battle for Spain,” by Rev. Lau- 
rence K. Patterson, S.J., and a series 
of articles taken from the New York 
American, contributed by an anony- 
mous Spaniard (January 22d). The 
January 8th issue was noticed last 
month. The America Press also 
presents the Encyclicals On Chris- 
tian Marriage and the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth in revised transla- 
tion and arranged for Study Clubs; 
three contributions touching on 
Communism in Mexico, by M. R. 
Madden; Communism and American 
Youth, by Harry S. McDevitt, and 
Communist Action vs. Catholic Ac- 
tion, by H. M. Toole, and a succinct 
statement of the Catholic position 
on the Bible with special supple- 
ment for Study Clubs by Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J. (New York: America 
Press, 5 cents each). 

Although An Essay on Catholic 
Action, by Abbé Jacques LeClercq, 
appeared in Belgium in 1928, its re- 
appearance in English by Rev. 
James D. Loeffler, S.J., is timely for 
the insight it gives on the youth or- 
ganization for Catholic Action, for 
its excellent statement of the pres- 
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ent-day need for a lay apostolate 
and its recapitulation of the four 
periods in Christian history with 
their clear indication of a necessary 
return to early Christian fervor 
(St. Louis: Central Bureau Press, 
25 cents). Pray the Mass with the 
Priest, compiled by Rev. Charles A. 
Ulenberg, adds to the complete text 
of the “Ordinary,” liturgical prayers 
for the “Proper,” a fine analysis 
with diagrams, and useful indica- 
tions of the proper posture for the 
laity throughout the Mass (Detroit: 
Wimmer Printing Co., 10 cents). 
The Liturgical Press of Collegeville, 
Minn., offers an excellent Study 
Club Outline on the Liturgical Year 
calculated to help the student to live 
the life of the Church as well as to 
know her mind (5 cents). The 
Catholic Truth Society of Manila 
adds to its publications My First 
Communion, giving in simple story 
form, with unusually good illustra- 
tions, all that is necessary for the 
small child to know to meet the re- 
quirements for receiving Holy Com- 
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munion (Manila: The Catholic 
Trade School, 10 cents). The Angel 
Teacher, a booklet with an attrac- 
tive format, by Rev. Frederick A. 
Reuter, instructs the First Com- 
municant through a colloquy with 
his Guardian Angel. The language, 
unfortunately, is hardly that of the 
small child (Cleveland: John W. 
Winterich, 10 cents): The presen- 
tation of a window to the Cathedral 
of Tréguier, Brittany, by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, as a memo- 
rial to the lawyers’ patron, St. Ives, 
is responsible for an interesting 
symposium by noted members of 
the Bar and others on Saint Ives, 
Patron Saint of Lawyers. The pam- 
phlet is reprinted from the Ford- 
ham Law Review, November, 1936. 
Valuable international subjects are 
treated in the Report of the Director 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence of its twentieth session (Ge- 
neva), and in International Concilia- 
tion for January and February, 
1937 (New York: 405 West 117th 
Street, 5 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. McC. S.: Anna McClure Sholl, artist and critic, New York City; associate editor of Wisdom; 
author of The Ancient Journey, Fairy Tales of Weir, etc. 

B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of 
Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

C. McC.: Camille MeCole, M.A., writer and critic, Professor of English, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn; lecturer at Notre Dame College, Staten Island, and at Hunter College, New York 
City; member of the Executive Board of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 

H. F. B.: Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D., author and lecturer; Pastor of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, North Cambridge, Mass.; author of Great Wives and Mothers, Robert Em- 


met, etc. 


J. J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Dear Prue’s Husband and 


Other People, etc. 


J. McS.: Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
New York City; author of A Primer of Prayer, Think and Pray, etc. 
J. W. L.: James W. Lane, M.A., art and literary critic, St. James, L. I.; author of Masters of 


Modern Art, etc. 


W. J. F.: Rev. William J. Finn, C.S.P., LL.D., Magister Cantorum (Vatican), Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City; founder and director of the Paulist Choristers; author of 
Rhythmic Trilogy for Easter, Epitome of Principles of Choral Technique, etc. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benzicer Baos., New York: 

A Study of Catholic Secondary Education during the Colonial Period Up to the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 1852. By Rev. Edmund J. Goebel. $2.50. A Handbook of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Edited by Rev. John S. Middleton, Ph.D. $1.00, 

Biocn Pvus.isuine Co., New York: 
The Royal Table. By Rabbi Jacob Cohn. $1.25. 
F. S. Crorrs & Co., New York: 
Biology: A Study of the Principles of Life for the College Student. By U. A. Hauber, Ph.D., 
with Collaboration of M. Ellen O’Hanlon, Ph.D. $3.90. 
Tuomas Y. Crowe. Co., New York: 
English Sonnets, Edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. “Q.” $2.00. 
Forpuam Universrry Press, New York: 
Cosmology. By J. J. Colligan, SJ. $1.50. Liberty—Iits Use and Abuse. By Ignatius W. 
Cox, SJ. Vol. Il. $2.25. 

Samvuet Frencn, New York: 

Thy Will Be Done. By Robert J. Murphy, C.S.P., and Cecilia Lenz. 35 cents, 
Harper & Bros., New York: 

Salvage. By Roger Vercel. $2.50. Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. $3.00. 
Henry Horr & Co., New York: 

Central Europe and the Western World. By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. $2.75. 
P. J. Kenepy & Sons, New York: 

Mother Saint John Fontbonne. Translated from Original French Edition by a Sister of St. 

Joseph. $3.75. 
Atrrep A. Knopr, New York: 
An Atlas of Current Affairs. By J. F. Horrabin. Third Edition Revised. $1.50. 
Lonomans, Green & Co., New York: 

The Twenty Ecumenical Councils of the Catholic Church. By Father Clement Raab, O.F.M. 
$2.00. The Two Nations. By Christopher Hollis. $3.75. This New America, By Alfred 
C. Oliver and Harold M. Dudley. $1.50. 

Tue Macmitian Co., New York: 

A Flower for Sign. By Louis Stancourt. $2.50. Is It Peace? By Graham Hutton. $2.50. 

The Dangerous Sea. By George Slocombe. $2.50. 
Oxrornp Universtry Press, New York: 

Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert Bridges. $2.00. Cassiodorus Senatoris Institutiones. 

Edited by R. A. B. Mynors. $4.50. 
Sueep & Warp, New York: 
Hitler and the Christians. By Waldemar Gurian. $1.75. Thronging Feet. By Robert Far- 
ren. $1.25. Diversity in Holiness. By R. H. J. Steuart, SJ. $2.00. 
Sprarruat Boox Associates, New York: 
Saint Bernard on the Love of God. Translated by Terence L. Connelly, S.J. $2.50. 
Tue Vrxine Press, New York: 
Lancer at Large. By Francis Yeats-Brown. $2.75. Catherine de Medici and the Lost Revo- 
lution, By Ralph Roeder. $3.75. The Nile. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Yate University Press, New Haven: 
Religious Tradition and Myth. By Edwin R. Goodenough. $1.50. 
Tue Do.rutn Passs, Philadelphia: 

The Dominican Nuns in Their Cloister. Translated by the Dominican Nuns of Corpus 

Christi Monastery, Menlo Park. $2.00. 
Sr. Many’s Seminary, Baltimore: 
The Spiritual Life. By Very Rev. Adolphe Tanquerey, S.S., D.D. Translated by Rev. Her- 
man Branderis, S.S., A.M. Second and Revised edition. 

ManrHorne & Burack, Boston: 

Completed Fragments. By Joseph R. N. Maxwell, SJ. $1.50. 
ManiANuILt Mission Socrery, Detroit: 

Our Lady of Tears. By Father Gereon Stach, C.M.M. 
Concornpta Pustisuine Co., St. Louis: 

The Foundations Must Stand! By P. E. Kretzmann, Ph.D., D.D. 75 cents. 
B. Henper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

The Great Teacher. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. G. Agotail. Edited by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. $2.25. Catholic Social Action. By A. M. Crofts. $2.75. 
Where Dwellest Thou? By Father James, O0.M.Cap., Ph.D., D.Litt. $1.25. History of the 
Catholic Church. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Translated by Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D. Vol. If. $4.00. Why Catholic Marriage Is Different. By Bernard A. Sause, 0.S.B. 
$2.00. Modesty. By J. De la Vaissiére, S.J. Translated by Sidney A. Raemers, Ed.M., 
Ph.D. $1.50. Providence. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. Translated by Dom 
Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. $2.75. 

From Autnor, Collegeville, Minn. : 

The Morality Play of Everyman. Adaptation and Presentation by Clarus J. Graves. 50 cents. 
M. H. Gr & Co., Dublin: 

Heart to Heart. By Rev. F. M. de Zulueta. 7s.6d. 
Beananp Grasset, Paris: 

Autour de 'Humanisme, Par Henri Bremond. 15 fr. 
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